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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of 
colleges  and  scientific  schools. 

The  first  eighteen  chapters  have  been  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  make  a  review  of 
that  portion  of  Algebra  preceding  Quadratics.  While  com- 
plete as  regards  the  theoretical  parts  of  the  subject,  only 
just  enough  examples  are  given  to  himish  a  rapid  review 
in  the  class-room. 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following : 

The  proofs  of  the  five  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra — 
the  Commutative  and  Associative  Laws  for  Addition  and 
Multiplication,  and  the  Distributive  Law  for  Multiplication 
—  for  positive  or  negative  integers,  and  positive  or  nega- 
tive fractions,  Chapter  II. ;  Arts.  114  and  115 ;  Arts.  208 
to  215 ;  Arts.  230  and  232 ;  Chapter  XVI. ;  the  proofs  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra  for  irrational  numbers. 
Chapter  XVII. ;  Arts.  350  and  351 ;  Arts.  355  to  357 ;  Chap- 
ters XXIV.  and  XXVI. ;  the  proof  of  the  Binomial  Theorem 
for  positive  integral  exponents,  Arts.  443  and  444 ;  Chapter 
XXXI. ;  the  Note  to  Art.  469 ;  the  proof  of  the  Binomial 
Theorem  for  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  Art.  483; 
Arts.  532  to  538 ;  Art.  542 ;  Chapters  XXXVII.,  XXXVIII., 
and  XL.;  Art.  650;  the  proof  of  Descartes'  Rule  of  Signs 
for  Positive   Roots,  for  incomplete  as  well  as  complete 

equations,  Art.  653 ;  Arts.  657  to  663 ;  Arts.  673  and  674 ; 

iii 


IV 
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the  Graphical  Representation  of  Functions,  Arts.  682  to 

688;    Art.   689;    the   solution  of  Cubic  and    Biquadratic 

Equations,  Arts.  706  to  716 ;  Art.  718. 

In  Api)endix  I.  will  be  found  graphical  demonstrations 

of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Algebra  for  pure  imaginary  and 

complex  numbers ;  and  in  Appendix  II.,  Cauchy's  proof  that 

eveiy  equation  has  a  root. 

WEBSTER  WELLS. 
Boston,  1890. 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  EXAMPLES. 


ALGEBRA. 


I.    DEFINITIONS  AND  NOTATION. 

1.  Algebra  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  in  which  the 
relations  of  numbers  are  investigated  by  representing  them 
by  symbols  which  may  have  any  values  whatever. 

Note.  It  is  customary  in  Algebra  to  use  the  word  **  quantity  **  as 
synonymous  with  *^  number^* ;  and  this  meaning  will  be  attached  to 
the  word  throu^out  the  present  work. 

2i  The  SymbolB  used  in  Algebra  are  of  four  kinds  : 

1.  Symbols  of  Number. 

2.  Symbols  of  Operation. 

3.  Symbols  of  Relation. 

4.  Symbols  of  Abbreviation. 

SYMBOLS  OF  NUMBER. 

3.  The  symbols  of  number  usually  employed  are  the 
Arabic  numercUSy  and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 

The  numerals  are  used  to  denote  known  or  determinate 
numbers,  and  the  letters  any  numbers  whatever,  known  or 
unknown. 

Note.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  often  speak  of  **  the  num- 
ber a,"  when  we  mean  "the  number  represented  by  the  symbol  a." 

4  Numbers  occupying  similar  relations  in  the  same  prob- 
lem are  often  represented  by  the  same  letter,  distinguished 
by  different  accents  ;  as  a',  a'',  a'",  read  "a  prime"  "a  seo- 

ond,"  "  a  third;'  etc. 
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They  may  also  be  distinguished  by  different  subscript 
numbers;  bs  ai,  a^  a^j  read  "a  cwie,"  "a  twoj^'  "a  three/'  eta 

SYMBOLS  OF  OPERATION. 

5.  The  Sign  of  Addition,  +,  is  read  '^pUis.^' 

Thus,  a-^b  signifies  that  the  number  6  is  to  be  added  to 
the  number  a ;  a  +  6  -h  c  signifies  that  6  is  to  be  added  to  a, 
and  then  c  added  to  the  result ;  and  so  on. 

If  two  or  more  nunil)ers  are  added  together,  the  result  is 
called  their  sum, 

6.  The  Sign  of  Subtraction,  — ,  is  read  ^^  minus  J' 

Thus,  a  —  b  signifies  that  the  number  &  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  number  a. 

Note.  The  sign  /-^  is  used  to  denote  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
between  which  it  is  placed  ;  thus,  a*^h  signifies  the  difference  of  the 
numbers  a  and  h. 

7.  The  Sign  of  Multiplication,  x,  is  read  ^' times,''  ^Hnto,'' 
or  *^  multiplied  by,'^ 

Thus,  a  X  6  signifies  that  the  number  a  is  to  be  multi- 
plied by  the  number  b\  axb  X  c  signifies  that  a  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  b,  and  the  result  multiplied  by  c ;  and  so  on. 

The  m^dtiplicand  is  the  number  to  be  multiplied. 

The  multiplier  is  the  number  by  which  the  multiplicand 
is  to  be  multiplied. 

If  two  or  more  numbe^rs  are  multiplied  together,  the  result 
is  called  their  product. 

The  sign  of  multiplication  is  usually  omitted  in  Algebra 
eyoe])t  between  two  numbers  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals; 
the  multiplication  of  numbers  is  therefore  indicated  by  the 
absenci^  of  any  si«,ni  betwetMi  tliem. 

Thus,  2ab  signiiies  2  X  a  X  6. 

A  point  \?>  often  used  instead  of  the  sign  x  ;  thus,  2-3-4 
is  the  same  as  2  x  3  x  4. 
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&  If  a  number  is  multiplied  by  itselt'  any  number  of 
times,  the  product  is  called  a  power  of  that  number. 

An  Exponent  is  a  number  written  at  the  right  of,  an4 
above  another  number,  to  indicate  what  power  of  the  lattiM 
is  to  be  taken.     Thus, 

a*,  read  "a  square^^  or  "a  to  the  second  jnywer^^  denotes  aa\ 
a?,  read  "a  thirds  ^    or  *^a  to  the  third  power ^^    denotes  aaa ; 
a^  read  ^'afourth^^  or  "a  to  the  fourth  power ^^  denotes  aaxia\ 
and  so  on. 

If  no  exponent  is  expressed,  the^rai  power  is  understood. 

Thus,  a  is  the  same  as  a^ 

9.  The  Sign  of  Division,  -§-,  is  read  ^^  divided  &y." 

Thus,  a-i-b  signifies  that  the  numl>er  a  is  to  be  divided 
by  the  numl)er  6. 

The  division  of  a  by  6  is  also  expressed  -• 

10.  The  Seciprocal  of  a  number  is  1  divided  by  that 
number. 

Thus  the  reciprocal  of  a  is  — 

a 

SYMBOLS  OF  RELATION. 

11.  The  Sign  of  Equality,  =,  is  read  ^^eq^ieUs'*  or  "w 
equal  to," 

Thus,  a  =  6  signifies  that  the  numbers  a  and  b  are  equal. 

A  statement  that  two  numbers  are  ecjual  is  called  an 
equation. 

12.  The  Signs  of  Inequality,  >  and  <,  stand  for  "m 
greater  than  "  and  "  is  less  tfian"  resp(M^tiv(»ly. 

Thus,  a  >  &  signifies  that  the  number  a  is  greater  than 
the  number  6 ;  c  <  rf  signifies  that  the  number  c  is  less  than 
the  number  d 
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SYMBOLS  OF  ABBREVLATIOK. 


ill'  13.  The  Signs  of  Aggregation,  the  parenthesis  (  ),  the 

brackets  [  ],  the  braces  \  |,  and  the  vinculum ,  indicate 

that  the  numbers  enclosed  by  them  are  to  be  taken  collec- 
tively.   Thus, 

(a H- 6)  X  c,  [a  +  6]  X  c,  \a-\-b\xc,  and  a 4-6  x  c 

all  indicate  that  the  number  obtained  by  adding  6  to  a  is  to 
be  multiplied  by  c. 

14.  The  Sign  of  Deduction,  .*.,  is  read  ^^ therefore ''  or 
"  JiCTice,^' 

15.  The  Sign  of  Continuation,  ...,  is  read  '^and  so  on''-, 
^^^'  a,  a  +  6,  a  +  26,  a  +  36,  ..., 

is  read  "a,  a  plus  6,  a  plus  26,  a  plus  36,  and  so  on." 


ALGEBRAIC  EXPRESSIONS. 

16.  An  Algebraic  Expression,  or  simply  an  Expression,  is 
a  number  expressed  in  algebraic  symbols ;  as 

2,  a,  or  2a^  —  3ab  +  5, 

17.  A  Term  is  an  expression  whose  parts  are  not  sepa- 
rated by  the  signs  -h  or  — ;  as  2  a:*,  —  3  a6,  5,  or  ~ 

n 

2a?y  —  3a6,  and  4-5  are  called  the  terms  of  the  expres- 
sion 2a:*  — 3a6  4-5. 

18.  A  Positive  Term  is  one  preceded  by  a  plus  sign ;  as 
4- 5a. 

For  this  reason  the  sign  -|-  is  often  called  the  positive  sign. 

If  no  sign  is  expressed,  the  term  is  understood  to  be  posi- 
tive ;  thus,  2x*  is  the  same  as  4-  2a^. 
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19.  A  Hegpatiye  Term  is  one  preceded  by  a  minua  sign ; 
as  —Sab. 

For  this  reason  the  sign  —  is  often  called  the  negative 
sign;  it  can  never  be  omitted  before  a  negative  term. 

20.  A  Monomial,  or  simple  expression,  is  an  expression 

consisting  of  only  one  term;  as  2 x*,  or  — '-a6. 

4 

2L  A  Polynomial,  or  compound  expression,  is  an  expres- 
sion consisting  of  more  than  one  term ;  as 

3 
a  +  hf  or  2x*  — -a6  +  5. 

4 

Note.  A  polynomial  is  Rometimes  called  a  multinomial. 
A  Binonual  is  a  polynomial  of  two  terms ;  as  a  +  6. 
A  Trinomial  is  a  polynomial  of  three  terms ;  as 

2x'-^ab+5. 
4 

22.  The  numerical  Value  of  an  expression  is  the  result 
obtained  by  assigning  numerical  values  to  the  letters  in 
volved- 

Thus,  if  a  =  4,  6  =  3,  c  =  5,  and  d  =  2,  the  numerical 
value  of 

4a+^-(f  =  (4x4)-f54^-(2») 
0  o 

=  16  +  5-8  =  13. 

23.  A  monomial  is  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  when 
it  is  either  a  number  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals,  or  a 
single  letter  with  unity  for  its  exponent  (Art.  8),  or  the 
product  of  two  or  more  such  numbers  or  letters. 

It  is  also  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  when  it  can  be 
reduced  to  either  of  the  above  forms. 

Thus,  3aV,  being  equivalent  to  3  •  a  •  a  •  6  •  6  •  6,  is  rational 
«nd  integraL 
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A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  when 

Q 

each  of  its  terms  is  rational  and  integral ;  as2a^~-a6  +  c". 

4 

24.  If  the  literal  portion  of  a  term  consists  of  a  single 
letter  with  unity  for  its  exponent,  the  term  is  said  to  be  of 
lihe  firsi  degree. 

And  in  general,  the  degree  of  any  rational  and  integral 
monomial  (Art.  23)  is  the  number  of  terms  of  the  first 
degree  which  are  multiplied  together  to  form  its  literal 
portion. 

Thus,  2a  is  of  the  Jirst  degree;  Bab  is  of  the  second  de- 
gree; 3aV,  being  equivalent  to  Saabbb,  is  of  the  fifth 
degree;  etc. 

The  degree  of  any  rational  and  integral  monomial  may 
be  found  by  adding  the  exponents  of  the  several  letters 
involved. 

Thus,  oftV  is  of  the  eighth  degree. 

The  degree  of  a  rational  and  integral  polynomial  is  the 
degree  of  its  term  or  terms  of  highest  degree. 

Thus,  2  a*6  —  3  oc  +  6  is  of  the  third  degree. 

25.  Homogeneous  Terms  are  those  of  the  same  degree. 

Thus,  a\  3b%  and  —  5a^  are  homogeneous. 

A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  homogeneous  when  its  terms 
are  homogeneous ;  as  a*  +  3 6*0  —  4:xyz. 

26.  An  Axiom  is  a  truth  assumed  as  self-evident. 

27.  It  is  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  numbers  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  number,  are  equal  to  each  other. 

POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  NUMBERS. 

2&,  Many  concrete  magnitudes  are  capable  of  existing  in 
tv'o  op})osite  states. 
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Thus,  in  financial  tr^uisactions,  we  may  have  gains  or 
losses;  in  the  thermometer,  we  may  have  temperatures 
above  or  below  zero ;  a  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  may 
be  in  north  or  sonlh  latitude ;  etc. 

The  signs  +  and  — ,  besides  indicating  the  operations  of 
addition  and  subtraction,  are  also  used  in  Algebra  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  opposite  states  of  magnitudes  like  the 
above. 

Thus,  in  financial  transactions,  we  may  indicate  gains  or 
assets  by  the  sign  +  ?  aJ^d  losses  or  liabilities  by  the  sign  — ; 
for  example,  the  statement  that  a  man's  property  is  ~$  100, 
means  that  he  has  debts  or  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  $  100. 

Again,  in  the  thermometer,  we  may  indicate  temperatures 
above  zero  by  the  sign  +,  and  temperatures  below  zero  by 
the  sign  — ;  for  example,  +  25®  means  2ff*  above  zero,  and 
— 10**  means  10®  below  zero. 

Also,  we  may  indicate  north  latitude  and  west  longitude 
by  the  sign  -|-,  and  scmth  latitude  and  east  longitude  by  the 
sign  — ;  thus,  a  place  in  latitude  —30®,  longitude  -|-95®, 
would  be  in  latitude  30®  south  of  the  equator,  and  in  longi- 
tude 95®  west  of  Greenwich. 

It  is  immaterial  which  state  or  condition  is  indicated  by 
the  positive  sign ;  but  having  at  the  commencement  of  an 
investigation  indicated  a  certain  condition  by  the  positive 
sign,  and  the  opposite  condition  by  the  negative  sign,  we 
must  retain  the  same  notation  throughout. 

29.  If  the  positive  and  negative  states  of  any  concrete 
magnitude  are  expressed  without  reference  to  the  uiiit,  the 
results  are  called  positive  and  negative  numbers,  respectively. 

Thus,  in  -f-  $  5  and  —  $  3,  -h  5  is  a  positive  number,  and 
—  3  a  negative  number. 

If  no  sign  is  expressed,  the  number  is  understood  to  be 
positive. 

Note.  The  signs  +  and  — ,  when  used  to  indicate  the  positive  aivd 
negative  states  of  number,  arc  called  signs  of  affection^  ot  opposition. 
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30.  The  absolute  value  of  a  number  is  the  number  taken 
independently  of  the  sign  affecting  it. 

Thus,  the  absolute  value  of  —  3  is  3. 

31.  A  symbol  used  to  represent  a  number  may  denote 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  number;  thus,  the  letter  a 
may  stand  for  -|-  3,  —  3,  or  for  any  other  positive  or  nega- 
tive number. 

Whatever  number  is  denoted  by  a,  —  a  will  represent  a 
number  of  the  same  absolute  value,  but  of  opposite  sign. 

Thus,  if  a  stands  for  +  3,  —  a  will  stand  for  —  3 ; 

if  a  stands  for  —  3,  —  a  will  stand  for  -f  3 ;  etc. 


By  Art.  31,  +  (  —  a)  and  —  (  —  a)  signify  numbers  of 
the  same  absolute  value  with  ~  a,  and  of  the  same  sign  and 
opposite  sign,  respectively. 

That  is,      +(  — a)  =  — a,  and  —  (— a)=s  +  a.  (1) 

Similarly,  — (+a)  =  — a,  and  +(-|-a)  =  +a.  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2),  by  Art.  27,  we  have 

+  (— a)  =  -  (+ a)  =  —  a, 
and  -|-(-|-a)  =  —  (—  a)  =  +  a. 

That  is,  the  positive  of  the  negative  of  the  number  denoted 
by  a,  and  the  negative  of  the  positive  of  the  number  denoted  by 
a,  are  each  equal  to  the  negative  of  the  number  denoted  by  a. 

The  positive  of  the  positive  of  the  number  denoted  by  a,  and 
the  negative  of  the  negative  of  the  number  denoted  by  a,  are 
each  equal  to  the  positive  of  the  number  denoted  by  a. 

Or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed. 

Like  signs  produce  +,  and  unlike  signs  produce  —  ^ 
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II.    FUNDAMENTAL  OPERATIONS. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION. 

33b  In  Arithmetic,  we  are  concerned  with  positive  num- 
bers only,  either  integers  or  fractions;  while  in  Algebra,  as 
just  shown,  a  number  may  be  negcUive  as  well  as  positive. 

Note.  We  shall  use  the  terms  **  arithmetical  number**  and  **  posi- 
tive number,"  in  Chapters  II.  to  XVIL  inclusive,  to  denote  a  positive 
integer  or  a  positive  fraction;  and  the  term  *^ negative  number"  to 
denote  a  negative  integer  or  a  negative  fraction. 

The  term  "number,"  without  any  qualifying  adjective,  will  be 
understood  as  denoting  a  positive  or  negative  integer,  or  a  positive  or 
negative  fraction. 

It  will  be  understood  that  every  letter  represents  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive integer,  or  a  positive  or  negative  fraction,  unless  the  contrary  is 
expressly  stated. 

34.  We  shall  retain  for  the  fundamental  operations  of 
Additioil  and  Subtraction  their  arithmetical  meanings,  so 
long  as  the  numbers  involved  are  arithmetical. 

For  example,  to  add  2^  and  3^  is  to  find  a  number  which 
contains  as  many  units  and  fractional  parts  of  units  as  the 
numbers  2^  and  3f  taken  together ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  2^ 
and  3f  is  5|^. 

We  shall  then  be  free  to  attach  any  meaning  we  please 
to  Addition  or  Subtraction  involving  other  forms  of  num- 
ber, provided  the  new  meanings  are  not  inconsistent  with 
principles  previously  established. 


The  result  of  adding  6  to  a  is  expressed  a +6  (Art.  5). 

If  the  number  to  be  added  is  a  polynomial,  or  is  preceded 
by  a  —  sign,  it  must  be  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis  (Art.  13). 

Thus,  the  result  of  adding  —6  to  a  is  expressed  a-\-(  —  b), 
and  the  result  of  adding  6  -f  c  to  a  is  expressed  a-h  (6-|-c). 
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36L  If  a  man  gains  $  8,  then  incurs  a  debt  of  $  5,  then 
gains  9  6,  and  finally  incurs  a  debt  of  $  12,  the  effect  on  his 
property  will  be  the  same  in  whatever  order  the  transac- 
tions occur. 

But  with  the  notation  of  Art.  28^  gaining  $8  may  be 
regarded  as  adding  +  $  8  to  his  property,  and  incurring  a 
debt  of  $  5  may  be  regarded  as  adding  —  $  5. 

Hence  the  result  of  adding  +$8,  —  $6,  +$6,  and 
—  $  12  will  be  the  same  in  whatever  order  the  transactions 
occur. 

That  is,  omitting  reference  to  the  unit,  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  +8,  —  5,  +6,  and  — 12  will  be  the  same  in  what- 
ever order  the  numbers  are  taken. 

And  in  general,  the  sum  of  any  set  of  positive  or  negative 
numbers  will  be  the  same  in  whatever  order  the  numbers 
are  taken. 

This  is  called  the  Commutative  Law  for  Addition. 

37.  By  Art.  35,  the  result  of  adding  6+c  to  a  is  a-f  (6+c), 
or  (b-\-c)  +  a  by  the  Commutative  Law  for  Addition. 

But  the  result  of  adding  a  to  6  +  c  is  6-|-c-fa  (Art.  5), 
or  a  -I-  6  +  c  by  the  Commutative  Law  for  Addition. 

Whence,  a'\-(b  +  c)=sa  +  b  +  c 

That  is,  the  result  of  adding  &  +  c  to  a  is  the  same  as  the 
result  of  adding  b  and  c  separately  to  a  (Art.  5). 

And  in  general,  adding  the  sum  of  a  group  of  numbers 
is  the  same  thing  as  adding  the  numbers  of  the  group 
separately. 

This  is  called  the  Associative  Law  for  Addition, 

38.  If  a  man  gains  $  5,  and  loses  $  3,  he  will  be  worth  $  2. 
If  he  owes  $  5,  and  then  gains  $  3,  he  will  be  in  debt  to 

the  amount  of  $2. 

If  he  owes  $5,  and  incurs  a  debt  of  $3,  he  will  be  in 
debt  to  the  amount  of  $  8. 
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That  is,  with  the  notation  of  Art.  28, 

the  sum  of  +$5  and  —  $3  is  +$2; 
the  sum  of  —  $5  and  +$3  is  —$2} 
the  sum  of  —  $ 5  and  —  $ 3  is  —  $8. 

Or,  omitting  reference  to  the  unit, 

(+5)  +  (-3)  =  +  2; 
(-5)  +  (  +  3)  =  -2; 
(-5)  +  (-3)  =  -8. 

We  may  then  extend  our  definition  of  Addition  (Art.  34) 
as  follows : 

To  add  a  posiHve  and  a  negaHve  number,  subtract  the  less 
absolute  value  (Art.  30)  from  the  greater,  and  prefix  to  the 
resuU  the  sign  of  the  number  having  the  greater  absolute  value. 

To  add  two  negative  numbers,  add  their  absolute  values,  and 
prefix  a  negative  sign  to  the  result. 

Note.  The  above  rules  are  applicable  to  either  integers  or  fractions. 

39.  Since  a  and  —a  denote  numbers  of  the  same  absolute 
value,  but  of  opposite  sign  (Art.  31),  the  sum  of  two  such 
numbers  is  0  (Art  38). 

That  is,  a  +  (-a)  =  0. 

40l  It  is  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  if  equal  numbers  are 
added  to  equal  numbers,  the  results  are  equal 

4L  Subtraction,  in  Arithmetic,  may  be  defined  bs  the 
process  of  finding  one  of  two  numbers,  when  their  sum  and 
the  other-number  are  given ;  and  we  shall  attach  this  mean- 
ing to  the  operation  in  all  cases  where  the  numbers  involved 
are  positive  or  negative  integers,  or  positive  or  negative 
fractions. 

The  Minuend  is  the  sum  of  the  numbers. 
The  Subtrahend  is  the  given  numl:)er. 
The  Remainder  is  the  required  number, 
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The  remainder  when  6  is  subtracted  from  a  is  expressed 
a  —  b  (Art.  6),  and  the  remainder  when  —  6  is  subtracted 
from  a  is  expressed  a  —  (—  6). 

42.  By  Art.  41,  if  a  is  the  minuend,  and  b  the  subtrahend, 
the  remainder  is  a  —  b. 

Then  since  the  sum  of  the  remainder  and  the  subtrahend 
is  equal  to  the  minuend,  we  have 

a-b'^b  =  a,  (1) 

Adding  —  6  to  each  of  these  equals  (Art.  40),  we  obtain 

a -6  + 6 +  (-&)  =  a +  (-6). 

Whence  by  the  Associative  Law  for  Addition  (Art.  37), 

a-6H-[6  +  (-6)]=aH.(-6). 

But  by  Art.  39,  6  +(-&)=  0. 

AVhence,  a— 6  =  a  +  (—  6). 

Hence,  to  subtract  one  number  from  another^  we  change  the 
sign  of  the  subtrahend,  and  add  the  result  to  the  minuend. 

I 

43.  Since  Subtraction  is  only  a  form  of  Addition  (Art. 
42),  it  follows  from  Art.  40  that  if  equal  numbers  are  sub- 
tracted from  equal  numbers,  the  results  are  equal 

44.  By 'Art.  42,  subtracting  +a  is  the  same  thing  as 
adding  —  a ;  and  subtracting  —  a  is  the  same  thing  as 
adding  -|-  a. 

That  is,  —  f  +  a)  =  -|-(— a),  and  —  (- a)  =  4-(+a). 

Note.  Tn  these  results,  the  signs  within  the  parentheses  are  sifoiB 
of  affection  (Art.  29),  and  those  without  are  signs  of  operation.  Coin- 
paring  the  results  with  those  of  Art.  82,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  tlu-  sign  — , 
when  used  as  a  sign  of  affection,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  whm 
used  as  a  sign  of  operation  ;  and  hence  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
sign  —  in  Art.  28  is  consistent  with  its  meaning  as  a  symbol  of  opera- 
tion. 
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46l  Since  the  sum  of  a  and  6  is  a  +  ^  (Art.  5),  and  the 
sum  of  a  and  —  6  is  a  —  6  (Art.  42),  it  follows  tliat  the  addi- 
tion of  monomials  is  effected  by  uniting  them  wUh  their  respeo- 
live  signs. 

Thus,  the  sum  of  a,  —  6,  c,  —  d,  and  —  e  is 

a  —  6  +  c  —  (i  —  e. 

It  is  immaterial  in  what  order  the  terms  are  united  (Art. 
36),  provided  each  has  its  proper  sign. 

Hence  the  above  result  may  also  be  expressed 

c  +  a  —  e  —  d  —  6, 
—  (i  —  6  +  c  —  e  +a,  etc. 

46u  Since  c  —  d  is  the  sum  of  c  and  —  d  (Art.  42),  to  add 
e  —  d  to  a  —  b  is  the  same  thing  as  to  add  c  and  —  d  sepa- 
rately to  a  —  6  (Art.  37). 

Whence  by  Art.  45, 

a  —  6-|-(c  —  (Z)  =  a  —  6  +  c  —  d 

That  is,  tJie  addition  of  polynomials  is  effected  by  uniting 
their  terms  with  their  respective  signs. 

47.  By  (1),  Art.  42,     a  -  6  +  6  =  a. 

That  is,  if  the  same  number  is  both  added  to  and  subtracted 
from  another,  the  value  of  the  latter  will  not  be  changed. 

In  other  words,  terms  of  equal  absolute  value,  but  oppo- 
site sign,  in  an  expression,  neutralize  each  other,  or  cancel. 

4a  By  Art.  47, 

a  —  {b-'C)'^{b  —  c)=:a, 
and  a  —  6+C  +  6  —  c  =  a. 

Whence  by  Arts.  27  and  46, 

a  —  (6  —  c)  -f  (6  -  c)  =  a  -  6  +  c  -f  (6  —  c). 

Subtracting  (6  —  c)  from  each  of  these  equals  (Art.  43), 

we  have  ,,        x  i.  » 

a  —  (o  —  c)  =  a  —  6  +  c. 
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That  is,  to  subtract  a  polynomial^  we  change  the  sign  of  mch 
of  its  terms  and  add  tlie  result  to  the  minuend. 

49.  By  Art.  48,  subtracting  a  —  &  is  the  same  thing  as 
adding  —  a  +  &,  and  subtracting  a  +  &  is  the  same  thing 
as  adding  —  a  —  6. 

That  is, 

—  (a— 6)  =  — a +  6,  and  —(a +  6)  =  — a  — 6. 


MULTIPLICATION. 

50.  We  shall  retain  for  the  operation  of  Moltiplioatioii 
its  arithmetical  meaning,  so  long  as  the  multiplier  is  an 
arithmetical  number. 

That  is,  to  multiply  a  number  by  a  positive  integer  is  to 
add  the  first  number  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in 
the  second. 

Thus,  a  X  3  is  equivalent  to  a  +  a  +  a. 

Again,  to  multiply  a  number  by  a  positive  fraction  is  to 
divide  the  first  number  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there 
are  units  in  the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  and  then  mul- 
tiply one  of  these  parts  by  the  numerator. 

51.  The  product  of  —  a  by  3  is  expressed  (  —  a)  x  3. 

By  Art.  50,  ( —  a)  x  3  signifies  that  —  a  is  to  be  added 
three  times ;  that  is, 

(— a)x3  =  — a  — a— a.  (1) 

But  by  Art.  50,  — ax3  =  —  (a  +  a  +  a) 

=  — a -a  — a  (Art.  48).       (2) 
From  (1)  and  (2),  by  Art.  27,  we  have 

(— a)x3  =  — ax3. 
And  in  general,  if  ^  is  any  aritlinietical  number, 

(  —  a)xb  =  —  a  xb. 
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52.  Id  Arithmetic,  the  product  of  a  set  of  numbers  is  the 
same  in  whatever  onier  they  are  taken. 

Thus,  3x4x0  and  5x3x4  are  each  equal  to  60 ; 
again,  f  x  f  and  f  x  f  are  each  equal  to  ^. 

53.  If  'W^  could  assume  the  law  of  Art.  52  to  hold  for 

the  product  of  a  positive  number  by  a  negative,  we  should 

have 

3x(-5)  =  (-5)x3  =  -5x3  (Art.  51) 

=  -3x5. 

This  suggests  the  following  definition : 

To  muUiply  a  number  by  a  negative  integer  or  a  negative 
fraction^  multiply  it  by  the  absolute  value  of  the  multiplier j  and 
change  the  sign  of  the  result. 

54.  It  is  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  if  equal  numbers  are 
multiplied  by  equal  numbers,  the  results  are  equal. 


If  &  is  a  positive  number,  we  have  by  Art.  53, 

ax(— 6)  =  — ax  6  =  — 06.  (1) 

Also,  by  Art.  51, 

(-a)x6  =  -ax6  =  -a6.  (2) 

Again,       (-a)  x  (— 6)  =  -(  — a)  x  6,  by  (1) 

=  -(-a6),       by  (2) 

=  a6,  by  Art.  32.  (3) 

We  will  now  prove  that  (1)  and  (2)  hold  when  6  is  a 
negative  number. 

Let  &  =  —  6';  then  —6  =  6'  (Art.  31),  and  6'  is  a  positive 
number. 

Now,     ax(— 6)  =  ax6'  =a6';  (4) 

and  (-a)x6  =  (-a)x(-6')  =  a6',  by  (3).  (5) 

But,      -a6  =  -ax(-6')  =  -(-a6'),  by  (1) 

=  ab\  by  Art.  32.  (6) 
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From  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  by  Art.  27,  we  have 

ax  (—6)  =  — a6, 
and  (— a)x6=  — a6. 

The  proof  of  (3)  as  given  above  holds  when  6  is  a  nega- 
tive number,  since  (1)  and  (2)  have  been  proved  to  hold 
when  &  is  a  negative  number. 

56i  By  Arts.  7  and  55, 

(+a)x(+6)  =  +  a&, 
(+a)x(-6)  =  -a6, 

(-a)x(+6)  =  -a5, 

and  (— a)  X  (  — 6)  =  +  a6. 

From  these  results,  we  may  state  what  is  called  the  Enle 
of  Signs  in  Multiplication,  as  follows  : 

+  multiplied  by  -f,  and  —  mtdtiplied  by  — ,  produce  +  ; 
+  multiplied  by  — ,  and  —  multiplied  by  +,  produce  — . 

Or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed  with  regard  to  the  product 
of  two  terms, 

L/ike  signs  produce  +,  and  unlike  signs  produce  — . 

57.  By  Art.  49, 

6  —  c  =  —  (c  —  6), 
and  —  6  — c  =  — (6-l-c). 

Whence  by  Art  54, 

a{b  —  c)  =  a  X  —  (c  —  6)  = 
and         a(—  6  —  c)  =  a  X  —  (6  +  c)  = 


—  a{C'--b)f 

—  a{b  +  c). 


58w  Let  a  and  b  be  two  numbers  whose  absolute  values 
are  a'  and  b\  respectively. 

By  Art.  56,  ah  =  a '6'  or  —  a'6',  and  ha  =  b'a'  or  —  6'a', 
according  as  the  numbers  denoted  by  a  and  h  arc  of  like 
sign,  or  unlike  sign. 
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But  by  Art.  52,  since  a!  and  V  are  arithmetical  numbers, 

"Whence  (Art.  27),         ah  =  ha. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  the  product  of  any 
set  of  numbers  is  the  same  in  whatever  order  they  are  taken. 

This  is  called  the  CommtitcUive  Law  for  Multiplication. 

59.  The  product  of  a  by  &c  is  a  x  (he),  or  (6c)  x  a  by  the 
Commutative  Law  for  Multiplication. 

But  the  result  of  multiplying  &c  by  a  is  hca  (Art.  7),  or 
abc  by  the  Commutative  Law  for  Multiplication. 

Whence,  a  X  (6c)  =  a6c. 

That  is,  to  multiply  a  by  6c  is  the  same  thing  as  to  mul- 
tiply it  by  6,  and  then  multiply  the  result  by  c. 

And  in  general,  multiplying  by  the  product  of  a  group  of 
numbers  is  the  same  thing  as  multiplying  by  the  numbers 
of  the  group  separately. 

This  is  called  the  Associative  Law  for  Multiplication. 

60.  Weknowthat  4x(5  +  3)  =  4x5  +  4x3, 
and  4x(5-3)  =  4x5-4xa 

And  in  general,  if  a,  6,  and  c  are  any  arithmeHcal  numbers, 

a(6  +  c)=a6 +ac;  (1) 

and,  if  6  is  >^  a(6  — c)  =  a6  — ac  (2) 

•ft 

We  will  now  prove  that  (2)  holds  when  6  is  <  a 

By  Art.  67,  a(6  -  c)  =  -'a{c  -  6) 

=  -  (ac  -  a6),  by  (2) 
=  —ac  -\-  ah,  by  Art.  48. 

Therefore  (2)  holds  whether  6  is  greater  or. less  than  c. 

We  will  now  prove  that  (1)  holds  when  any  or  all  of  the 
numbers  a,  6,  and  c  are  negative. 
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I.   Let  a  and  h  be  positive  numbers^  and  c  a  negative 
number. 

Let  c  =  —  c';  then  c'  is  a  positive  number  (Art.  31). 

Now,         a(b  +  c)  =  a(b  -'C*)  =  ab-  ac\  by  (2). 

Also,  ab  +  ac  ::s^  ab  +  a{'-  c^)  —  ah  —  ac\ 

Whence,   a(6  -^^  c)  =^  ab -^^  ac.  (3) 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  proved  that  (1)  holds  when  a 
and  c  are  positive  numbers,  and  &  a  negative  number. 

IL   Let  a  be  a  positive  number,  and  h  and  c  negative 
numbers. 

Let  6  =  —  6',  and  c  =  — c';    then  V  and  c'  are  positive 
numbers. 

Now,         a(6  +  c)  =  a(-  6'-  c') 

=:_a(6'+c')  (Art.  57) 
=  -(a5'-fac'),  by  (1) 
:=^  ^  M -- ac^   (Art.  48). 

Also,  a6  +  a<j  =  a(  —  6')  +  a(  —  c*) 

=s  —  ab^  —  ac\ 

Whence,    a(6  +  c)  =  a6  +  ac  (4) 

III.   Let<a  be  a  negative  number,  and  let  h  and  c  be  either 
positive  or  negative. 

Let  a^i  —  a^ \  then  a'  is  a  positive  number. 

Now,  a{h  +  c)  =  —  a\h  +  c) 

=  -(a'6  +  a'c),by  (1),  (3),or(4) 
=  —  a'6  —  a'c,  by  Art.  48. 

Also,  ah  +  OAi  =  {^— a  )b -\- {  — a')c 

=  —  a'b  —  a'c. 

Whence,    a(h  +  c)  =  ab  -^ ac. 

Thus  (1)  is  proved  to  hold  for  all  positive  or  negative 
Integral  or  fractional  values  of  a,  b,  and  c. 
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The  result  expressed  iu  equation  (1)  is  called  the  DiS" 
tributive  Law  for  Multiplication, 

By  aid  of  the  Commutative  Law  (Art.  58),  equation  (1) 
may  be  written  in  the  form 

(b  +  c)a=iab  +  ac.  (6) 

6L  It  follows  from  the  definitions  of  Arts.  50  and  53  that 

Oxa  =  0; 

for  if  0  is  added  any  number  of  times,  the  result  is  0. 

If  we  could  assume  the  Commutative  Law  (Art.  58)  to 
hold  with  respect  to  the  product  0  x  a,  we  should  have 

a  X  0  =  0. 

A  rigorous  proof  of  this  result  will  be  given  in  Chapter 
XIIL 

DEFINITIONS. 

62.  If  two  or  more  numbers  are  multiplied  together,  each 
of  them,  or  the  product  of  any  number  of  them,  is  called  a 
factor  of  the  product. 

Thus,  a,  &,  c,  aJb,  ac,  and  he  are  factors  of  the  product  cUh^ 

63.  Any  factor  of  a  product  is  called  the  Coefficient  of 
the  product  of  the  remaining  factors. 

Thus  in  2ab,  2  is  the  coefficient  of  db-f  2a  of  6;  a  of  2b f 
etc. 

64  If  one  factor  of  a  product  is  expressed  in  Arabic 
numerals,  and  the  other  in  letters,  the  former  is  called  the 
numericdt  coefficient  of  the  latter. 

*rim8  in  2 ah,  2  is  the  numerical  coefficient  of  ah. 

li  no  numerical  coefficient  is  expressed,  the  coefficient 
anity  is  understood. 

Thus,  a  is  the  same  as  1  a. 
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In  a  negcUvoe  term  (Art.  19),  the  numerical  coefficient  is 
understood  to  include  the  sign. 

3  -3 

Thus  in a6,  the  numerical  coefficient  of  ah  is • 

2     '  2 

65.  We  shall  use  the  term  integral  expression  to  denote  a 
rational  and  integral  expression  (Art.  23),  with  integral 
numerical  coetfcients ;  as  2  a^  —  3  aft  +  c*. 

66.  Similar  or  Like  Terms  are  those  which  either  do  not 
differ  at  all,  or  else  differ  only  in  their  numerical  coefficients ; 
as  2cc*y  and  —  7a^y. 

Dissimilar  or  Unlike  Terms  are  those  which  are  not  simi- 
lar; as  3  a:^  and  3xy^ 

DIVISION. 

67.  Division,  in  Arithmetic,  may  be  defined  as  the  process 
of  finding  one  of  two  numbers,  when  their  product  and  the 
other  number  are  given ;  and  we  shall  attach  this  meaning 
to  the  operation  in  all  cases  where  the  numbers  involved  are 
positive  or  negative  integers,  or  positive  or  negative  frac- 
tions. 

The  Dividend  is  the  product  of  the  numbers.  ^ 
The  Divisor  is  the  given  number. 
The  Quotient  is  the  required  number.^ 

The  quotient  when  a  is  divided  by  h  is  expressed  — 

h 

Then  since  the  product  of  the  quotient  and  the  divisor  is 
equal  to  the  dividend,  we  have 

?x6  =  a.  (1) 

0 

6a   By  Art.  67,  (1),        y  x  6  =  1.  (2) 

Multiplying  each  of  theso  equals  by  a  (Art.  54),  we  have 

a  X  -  X  6  =  a. 
b 
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'  Since  the  dividend  is  the  product  of  the  divisor  axtd  the 
quotient,  we  may  regard  a  as  the  dividend,  b  as  the  divisor, 

and  a  X  -  as  the  quotient. 
b 

Whence,  ?  =  ax-- 

b  b 

That  is,  to  divide  a  by  b  is  the  same  thing  as  to  multiply  a 
by  the  reciprocal  ofb  (Art.  10). 

69l  Let  a =6  and  c  =  d 

Then  (Art.  54),  od  =  be. 

Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  -  x  -> 

c      d 

11  11 

oxdx-X-  =  6xcx-X--- 
c      d  c      d 

Then  by  the  Commutative   and  Associative   Laws   for 
Multiplication  (Arts.  58,  59), 

Whence  by  Art.  68,  -.=  — 

c      d 

That  is,  if  eqnaZ  numbers  are  divided  by  equal  numbers,  the 
results  are  equal. 

70.  Let  ^  =  «.  (1) 

b 

Then  by  Art.  67,  a=zbx. 

Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  c,  we  have 

ac  =  bcx. 

Regarding  ac  as  the  dividend,  be  as  the  di\'isor,  and  x  as 
ihe  quotient,  this  may  be  written 
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From  (1)  and  (2),  by  Art.  27, 

That  is,  a  factor  common  to  the  dividend  and  divisor  mxty 
be  removed,  or  cancelled. 

Putting  6  =  1  in  (3),  we  have 

—  =  o. 
c 

That  is,  if  a  number  is  both  mvUiplied  and  divided  by  the 
sam.e  number ,  the  value  of  the  former  will  not  be  changed. 

71.  Let  bc  =  a. 

Then  by  Art.  56,      (-  6)c  =  -  6c  =  -  a, 

(  — 6)(— c)=     6c  =     a, 
and  6(  — c)  =  — 6c  =  -- a. 

Since  the  dividend  is  the  product  of  the  divisor  and 
quotient,  these  may  be  written  in  the  forms 

a  —  a  a  j   —  a 

6  =  ^'       36  =  ^'       _  =  -cand— =  -c. 

That  is, 

-j-a      ,  a    — a      ,  a    -f-a         o   ^    ,    —a         a    ,^. 
-i —  =  +  -,  =  +  -,  — —  = ,  and  = (1) 

From  these  results  we  may  state  what  is  called  the  Enle 
of  Signs  with  regard  to  the  quotient  of  two  terms : 

-I-  divided  by  +,  and  —  divided  by  — ,  prodicce  4- ; 
+  divided  by  — ,  and  —  divided  by  4-,  produce  — . 

Hence,  in  Division  as  in  Multiplication, 

Like  signs  produce  -f  ?  and  unlike  signs  produce  — . 

72.  By  Art.  61,  0  x  a  =  0. 

Regarding  0  tOvS  the  dividend,  a  as  the  divisor,  and  0  a« 
the  quotient,  we  have  ^ 

-  =  0. 
a 
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DEFINITIONS. 

73L  A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  arranged  according  to  the 
descending  powers  ot  any  letter,  when  the  term  containing 
the  highest  power  of  that  letter  is  placed  first,  that  having 
the  next  lower  immediately  after,  and  so  on.     Thus, 

is  arranged  according  to  the  descending  powers  of  oc. 

Note.  The  term  —  4^,  which  does  not  involve  z  at  all,  is  regarded 
as  containing  the  lowest  power  of  x  in  the  above  expression. 

A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  arranged  according  to  the 
ascending  powers  of  any  letter,  when  the  term  containing 
the  lowest  power  of  that  letter  is  placed  first,  that  having 
the  next  higher  immediately  after,  and  so  on.     Thus, 

is  arranged  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  y, 

74.  An  expression  is  said  to  be  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  any  of  its  letters  when  any  two  of  them  can  be  inter- 
changed without  altering  the  expression. 

Thus,  the  expression  ab'\-hc'\-ca  is  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  the  letters  a,  h,  and  c ;  for  if  any  two  of  them, 
say  a  and  6,  are  interchanged,  the  expression  becomes 
?>a -f- «c  ^- c6,  which  by  Arts.  36  and  58  is  equivalent  to 
db-rhc  +  ook. 
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III.    ADDITION;    SUBTRACTION;    USE  OF 

PARENTHESES. 

ADDITION. 

75.  Addition  of  Similar  Terms  (Art.  66). 

1.  Required  the  sum  of  5  a  and  3  a. 
By  Art.  60,  5a  +  3a  =  (5  +  3)a 

=  8a. 

2.  Required  the  sum  of  —  5a  and  —  3a. 

By  Art.  56,   —  5a  =  (—5)a,  and —3a  =  (—S)o. 

Whence  by  Art.  60, 

(»5)a  +  (-3)a  =  [(-5)  +  (-3)]a 

=  (-8) a  (Art.  38) 
=  -8a     (Art.  56) „ 

3.  Required  the  sum  of  rya  and  —  3  a. 

^a  +  {-ll)a  =  [5  +  (-  3)]a 

=  2a  (Art.  38). 

4.  Required  the  sum  of  —  5  a  and  3  a. 

(-5)a4-3a  =  [(-5)  +  3]a 

=:(-2)a  (Art.  38) 
=  -2a. 

Hence,  to  add  two  simihir  terms,  find  the  sum  of  thei? 
numerical  coefficients  (Arts.  64  and  38),  and  affix  to  the  result 
the  common  letters. 

6.    Required  the  sura  of  2a,  —  a,  3a,  —  12  a,  and  6  a. 

Since  the  order  of  the  terms  is  immaterial  (Art.  36),  we 
may  add  the  positive  terms  first,  and  then  the  negative,  and 
finally  combine  these  two  results. 
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The  sum  of  2a,  3a,  and  6a  is  11a. 

The  sum  of  —  o  and  —  12a  is  —  13o. 

Hence  the  required  sum  is  11  a  -f(—  13a),  or  —  2a. 

76.  If  the  terms  are  not  all  similar,  we  may  combine  the 
similar  terms,  and  imite  the  others  with  their  respective 
signs  (Art.  45). 

Example.  Required  the  sum  of  12a,  —Bx,  —33^,  -^5 a, 
Sxy  and  —Sx. 

The  sum  of  12a  and  —  5a  is  7a. 

The  sum  of  —  ox,  Sx,  and  —  3aj  is  0  (Art.  47). 

Hence  the  required  sum  is  7a  —  3^. 

77.  Addition  of  Polynomials. 

By  Art.  46,  the  addition  of  polynomials  is  effected  by 
uniting  their  terms  with  their  respiective  signs. 

Example.   Required  the  sum  of 

6a-7a5',  Sa?-2a  +  Sj^,  and  2a?  — a-mn. 

It  is  convenient  in  practice  to  set  the  expressions  down 
one  imdemeath  the  other,  similar  terms  being  in  the  same 
vertical  column. 

We  then  find  the  sum  of  the  terms  in  each  column^  and 
write  the  results  with  their  respective  signs.     Thus, 

6a-7a? 
-2a-|-3a5'-f  3^^ 
—   a -I- 2a?  —mn 

3a-2a?  +  33^-mn 
SUBTRACTION. 

78.  Subtraction  of  Similar  Terms. 

1.    Subtract  5  a  from  2  a. 

By  Art.  42,  the  result  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  2  a  and  —5  a, 
which  is  —3a  (Art.  75). 
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2.  Subtract  —  2a  from  5 a. 

The  result  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  5o  and  2  a,  or  7  a. 

3.  From  —  2a  take  5a. 

Result,  (— 2a) +  (  — 5a),  or  —7a. 

4.  From  —2a  take  —5a. 
Result  {^2a)  +  (5a),  or  3a. 

79.  Subtraction  of  PolynomiaLi. 

Example,   Subtract  5 «*y—  Sab+m^  from  3a5*y— 2a6+4n. 

Changing  the  sign  of  each  term  of  the  subtrahend  (Art 
48),  and  adding  the  result  to  the  minuend,  we  have 

3ajV  — 2a6  +  4:n 

—  5  A  -H  3  a6  —  m' 

—  2«*y-f    a6  +  4n  — m* 

Note.  It  is  customary  in  practice  to  perform  mentally  the  opera- 
tion of  changing  the  sign  of  each  term  of  the  subtrahend. 

USE  OF  PARENTHESES. 

80.  The  use  of  parentheses  (Art.  13)  is  very  frequent  in 
Algebra,  and  it  is  convenient  to  have  rules  for  their  removal 
or  introduction. 

By  Arts.  46  and  48, 

2a-36-f(5c-d-f  2e)  =  2a-36-f  5c-d  +  2e, 

and  2a-36-(5c-d  +  2e)  =  2a-36-5c  +  d-2e. 

In  the  first  case  the  signs  of  the  terms  within  the  paren- 
thesis  are  not  changed  when  the  parenthesis  is  removed ; 
while  in  the  second  case  the  PAgn  of  each  term  within  is 
changed,  from  4-  to  — ,  or  from  —  to  +. 

W(»  then  have  the  following  rules  for  removing  a  paren- 
thesis : 
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A  parenthesds  preceded  by  a  -f  nign  may  be  removed  toUhaui 
changhifj  the  sigti^  of  the  terms  enclosed. 

A  pnrentheitis  preceded  hj  a  —  sign  may  be  removed  if  the 
si^n  of  each  term  enclosed  is  changed,  from  +  to  —,  or  from 
—  to  +, 

SL  The  above  rule  applies  equally  to  the  removal  of  the 
brackets,  braces,  or  vinculum  (Art.  13). 

It  should  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  latter  that  the 
sign  apparently  prefixed  to  the  first  term  underneath  is  in 
reality  prefixed  to  the  vinculum. 

Thus,  +a  — 6  and  —a  — 6  are  equivalent  to  +(a  — 6) 
and  —  (a  —  6),  respectively. 

82.  Parentheses  are  often  found  enclosing  others ;  in  this 
case  they  may  be  removed  in  succession  by  the  rules  of 
Art.  80,  and  it  is  better  to  remove  first  the  innermost  pair. 


Example,   Simplify  4x  —  \3x -\'('~2x  —  X'-a)\, 

Removing  the  vinculum  first,  and  the  others  in  succea- 
sion,  we  have 

4a5  —  \3x  -H(—  2a?  —  05  —  tt)| 

=  4a;  —  |3a;  +  ( —  2  a;  —  a;  +  a)  j 

=  4a5  — |3a;  — 2a;— a;-H  a\ 

=  4a?  — 3a;  +  2a;-|-a;  — a=4a;  — a. 

83.  To  enclose  any  number  of  terms  in  a  parenthesis,  we 
take  the  converse  of  the  rules  of  Art.  80 : 

Any  number  of  terms  ma^  be  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis  pre- 
ceded by  a  +  sign,  without  changijig  their  signs. 

Any  number  of  terms  may  be  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis  pre- 
ceded by  a  —  sign,  if  the  sign  of  each  term  is  changed^  from  -h 
io  — ,  or  from  —  to  -\-. 

Example.  Enclose  the  last  three  tt'rms  of  a  —  6/-f  c—d-{'^ 
in  a  parenthesis  preceded  by  a  —  sign. 

Result,  a  —  6  —  (  —  c  +  d  —  e). 
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EXAMPLES. 
84.  Add  the  following : 

1.  2a^-5aj*-a?  +  7,  3a5'-2-6aj«  +  8a?,  aj  +  3a?'-4> 

and  1  +  2aj*  — 5a5. 

2.  2a-36  +  4d,  26-3d  +  4c,  2d-3c  +  4a  +  46, 

and  2c  — 3a. 

.8.   2o»-o*6-26»,  8a»-8a6«~36»,  3a*6-ay  +  &», 
and  6a6*-2a%-5a». 

4.   4a5»-10a?-6aa^  +  6a*aj,  6a?  +  3a^+4aa^  +  2a*as, 

- 17  aj«+ 19  oaj"- 15  a«a;,  and  6  ar* + 7a«aJ+ 6  o^- 18  oa^. 

/  6.   From  —  7^^  +  3icV  -  2aj»  +  6a^ 

subtract  8aj''y  —  2ay*  +  a^  — Oy*. 

8.   From  3jb*  —  7y  -  2  +  icy  —  5^* 

subtract  —  Say +  6a:  — 2a5*  — 8  +  2^*. 

^  7.   From  3a^-8iC*  +  3aj»- r>a^-2a? 

subtract  — 3a?*4-4ic»-f6a^  —  6a?  +  2. 

8.  From  the  sum  of  2aj*—  a^  —  5a^  and  3a5*y  —  6a5^— 4y* 

take  the  sum  of  —  2ar*— 7a^y— Gy*  and  — 6a!y*+6y*. 

9.  From  the  sum  of  a*— 1  and  2a*—  10a*—  7a  subtract  the 

sum  of  -3a*  +  2a* -5a  and  -5a*  — 12a*  +  a 

Simplify  the  following :  • 


10.  3a;-(5a;+[-4aj-y-a;])-(-a?-3y). 

11.  3c  +  (2a-[5c-|3a  +  c-4af]). 
12..  5a -(4a- J -3a -[2a -fT^] J). 

13.  8a;-[5a;-(3a;-4)-|7a;-f  (-9iP  +  2){]. 

14.  2m  -[3771  - 1  m  -  (2m  -  3?7i4-4)  j  -  (r)m  -  2)]. 
15     3a-|/>-[6-(a-f  6)-{-6-(6-^-:6)|]{. 
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IV.  MULTIPLICATION. 

85i  The  Index  Law. 

1.  Required  the  product  of  o*  and  a\ 
By  Art.  8,  cf^axaxa^ 

and  o*=  ay.  a. 

Whence,      cfy,a^  =  ayaxaxaxa  (Art.  59) 

=  0'. 

2.  Required  the  product  of  oT  and  a*,  where  m  and  n  are 
any  positive  integers. 

By  Art.  8,  o"  =  Cv  x  a  x  a  x  •••  to  m  factors, 

and  a"  =  a  X  a  X  a  X  •••  to  n  factors. 

Whence,     ti^ya^^ayaxax  •••tom  +  n  factors 

Hence,  the  exponent  of  a  letter  in  the  product  is  equxd  to  Us 
escponent  in  the  multiplicand  plus  its  exponent  in  the  multiplier. 

This  is  called  the  Index  Law  for  MuUiplication. 

A  similar  result  holds  for  the  product  of  three  or  more 
powers  of  a. 

For  example,    afya^ya^^^  a*+*+*  =  o". 

86L  XiltipUoation  of  Monomials. 

Required  the  product  of  7  a  and  —  26. 

m 

By  Art.  56,  -26  =  (-2)6. 

Whence,   by  the  Commutative  Law  for  Multiplication 
(Art.  58), 

7ox(-2)6  =  7x(-2)xax6 

=  -14o6  (Art.  56). 
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87.  We  derive  from  Arts.  56,  85,  and  86  the  following   ^ 
rule  for  the  product  of  two  monomials : 

To  the  prodit^U  of  the  numerical  coefficienta  (Arts.  64,  56) 
ajinex  the  letters,  giving  to  each  an  exponent  equal  to  its  ex- 
ponent in  the  multiplicand  plus  its  exponent  in  the  multiplier. 

Example,  Multiply  —ToTyzhy  Sa^y ;  m  being  a  positive 
integer. 

By  the  rule,  — Tafyz  x  5ic'/  =  (  — 7)  x  5.ic"+'y*+*« 

=  -35ar^/«    (Art.  56). 

88.  We  have 

(  -a)  X  (  -6)  X  (  -c)  =  (a6)  X  (  -c)     (Art.  56) 

ss'-abc;  (1) 

(-a)  X  (-6)  X  (~c)  X  (-d)  =  (-a6c)  x  (-d),  by  (1) 

=  abed ;  etc. 

That  is,  the  product  of  three  negative  terms  is  negative  ; 
of  four  negative  terms,  positive  ;  and  so  on. 

And  in  general,  the  product  of  any  number  of  terms  is  posi- 
tive or  negative  according  as  the  number  of  negative  terms  ia 
even  or  odd. 

Example.  Required  the  product  of  —20*6*,  6bc^,  and 
-Tc^d. 

Since  there  are  two  negative  terms,  the  product  is  positive, 
\Vbence,    -  2  a*6^  x  6  dc*  x  -  7  c*d  =  84  a*6Vd. 

89.  Multiplication  of  Foljrnomials  by  Monomiali. 

By  Art.  GO,  (5),     (b  +  c)a  =  ab  +  ac. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule  : 

Multiply  pAwh  term  of  the  mnltijtlicand  by  the  multiplier^ 
and  add  the  partial  2^ I'oducts. 
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Example,   Multiply  2aj*  —  5a?4-7by  — 8a^. 
By  the  rule, 

(2aj«-5a;  +  7)x(-8ar») 

90l  Multiplication  of  Polynomiali  by  FolynomiaLi. 

By  Art.  60,  (1), 

(a+b)(c-i-d)  =  (a'hb)c-k'(a  +  b)d 

=  oc  -f  6c  -H  ad  -f  M,  bj  Art.  60,  (5). 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Multiply  each  term  of  the  muUipli^uind  by  each  term  of  the 
multiplier,  and  add  the  partial  products. 

1.  Multiply  3a- 26  by  2a -56. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule,  we  multiply  3a— 26  by  2a, 
and  then  by  —  5  6,  and  add  the  partial  products. 

A  convenient  arrangement  of  the  work  is  shown  below, 
similar  terms  being  in  the  same  vertical  column. 

3a  -26 
2a  -56 

6a*  —   4a6 

-15a6-f  106* 

6o*-19a6  +  106« 

2.  Multiply  4aa^4-a«-8ic3__2a2aj  by  2a;  +  a. 

It  is  convenient  to  arrange  the  multiplicand  and  multi- 
plier in  the  same  order  of  powers  of  some  common  letter 
(Art.  73),  and  to  write  the  partial  products  in  the  same 
order. 

Arranging  the  expressions  according  to  the  descending 
powers  of  a,  we  have 
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a»-2o*aj-f  4aaj"  — 8aj» 
a  +2x 

a*-2tt3a;4-4oV-8aflJ» 

2  a«a;  -  4aV  +  8aaj»  —  16a^ 

91.  Homogeneity. 

If  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  homogeneous  (Art. 
25),  the  product  will  also  be  homogeneous,  and  its  degree 
wUl  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  the  multiplicand 
and  multiplier. 

For  if  each  term  of  the  multiplicand  is  of  the  mth  degree 
(Art.  24),  and  each  term  of  the  multiplier  of  the  nth  degree, 
each  term  of  the  product  will  be  of  the  (m  +  n)th  degree 
(Art.  87). 

The  examples  in  Art.  90  are  instances  of  the  above  law ; 
thus  in  Ex.  2,  the  multiplicand,  multiplier,  and  product  are 
homogeneous,  and  of  the  third,  first,  and  fourth  degrees, 
respectively. 

92.  Symmetry. 

It  is  evident  from  Art.  74  that  if  the  multiplicand 
and  multiplier  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  any  letters 
involved  in  them,  the  product  Viil  also  be  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  the  same  letters. 

For  if  an  interchange  of  two  letters  does  not  alter  the 
multiplicand  or  multiplier,  it  will  not  alter  their  product. 

93.  The  principles  of  homogeneity  and  symmetry  are  fre- 
quently used  in  pnictico  to  tc^st  the  accuracy  of  Algebraic 
w(n'k. 

Thus,  if  two  lioniogoneous  expressions  are  multiplied 
together,  and  the  ])ro(luet  obtaincMl  is  not  homogeneous,  it 
is  evident  that  the  work  is  not  correct. 
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94.  Multiplication  by  Detached  Goefflcientt. 

lu  finding  the  product  of  two  expressions  which  are 
arranged  according  to  the  same  order  of  powers  of  some 
common  letter,  the  operation  may  be  abridged  by  writing 
only  the  numerical  coefficients  of  the  terms. 

1.  Multiply3ar»-f  5a?-4by  2a^-7a?  +  l. 

3+5-4 

2-    7+   1 

6  +  10-   8 
-21-35  +  28 

3+    5-4 

6-11-40  +  33-4 

We  know  that  the  exponent  of  x  in  the  first  term  is  4. 
Hence  the  required  product  is  6iC*— llo;'- 40ie*+33a;— 4 

If  the  term  involving  any  power  is  wanting,  it  may  be 
supplied  with  the  coefficient  0. 

2.  Multiply  4a«  +  6aa^-7a^  by  2a«-3a5». 

In  this  case  the  term  involving  a^x  in  the  multiplicand 
and  the  term  involving  ax  in  the  multiplier  are  wanting. 

4  +  0+   6-    7 
2  +  0-   3 

8  +  0  +  12-14 

-12+   0-18  +  21 

8  +  0+   0-14-18  +  21 

We  know  that  the  product  is  homogeneous  (Art.  91),  and 
that  the  exponent  of  a  in  the  first  term  is  5. 

Hence  the  required  product  is 

8a»  -  14oV  -  ISoo;*  +  21  s^. 
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95.  By  Art.  56, 

(-f  a)x(-f  6)  =  -fa6,     (  +  a)x(-6)=»-a6, 
(-a)x(-6)  =  -f  a&,     (-tt)x(+6)  =  -a6. 

That  is,  in  the  indicated  product  of  two  expressions,  the 
signs  of  both  expressions  may  he  cliaiiged  without  altering  their 
product;  but  if  the  sign  of  eitJier  one  is  changed,  the  sign  of 
the  product  is  changed. 

If  either  expression  is  a  polynomial,  care  must  be  taken, 
on  changing  its  sign,  to  change  the  sign,  before  each  of  Us 
terms  (Art.  49). 

Thus,  (a  — 6)(c  — cf)  may  be  written  in  either  of  the 
forms 

(6-a)(d-c),  -(6-a)(c-cf),  or  -(a-6)((l-c). 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that,  in  the  indicated 
product  of  more  than  two  expressions,  the  signs  of  any  kwn 
number  of  them  may  be  changed  without  altering  the  prodr    . 
tict;  but  if  the  signs  of  any  odd  number  of  them  are  changed, 
the  sign  of  the  product  is  changed  (Art.  88). 

Thus,  (a  —  6)  (c  —  d)  {e  — /)  may  be  written  in  either  of 

the  forms 

(a  -  6)  (d  -  c)  (/-  e), 

(6  _  a)  (c  -  d)  (/-  e), 

—  (6  —  a)  (d  —  c)  (/— e),  etc. 

EXAMPLES. 

96.  Multiply  the  following  : 

1.  Gx*-3ar*-i»^  +  Ga;-2  and  2a^  +  a;  +  2. 

2.  G wi  -  2m"  -r^-m''  and  m^  + 10  -  27IL 

3.  a^  -  ?>a^b  +  3a7>2  __  ^^f»  .^„^|  ^2  __  2nb  -f  b\ 

4.  2ar"-f  5ar^-8a;-7  and  4-5x-3ar'. 
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8.  2a*-5a'-Ga  +  4  and  4a3-12a-8. 

6.  a^-^-i^-^s^  — xif  —  yz  — zx  ami  aj  +  y-f-z. 

7.  ab -^  cd -^  ac  +  bd  and  oft  -f  ccf  —  ac  —  fed. 

8.  3a?*-2ar'-4ar-2  and  3aj*+4ar  -  14a;-2. 

9.  a!»  +  a;-f  1,  iB*— a;+l,  aiid  a?*  — ar-f  1. 

10.  a5*  +  9«  +  2(),  aj*-7a;-f  12,  and  a^-2a;-15. 

11.  a  +  6,  a— 6,  a-f26,  and  a^  —  2a^b  —  aV-^2l/^. 

Simplify  the  following : 

12.  [aj-(2y  +  :^2)][a;-(2y-3«)]. 

13.  (a:-hy)(ar^-y»)[a^-y(aj-y)]. 

14.  (o  +  h)  (b  -f  c)  -  (c  +  d)  (rf 4-  a)  -  (tt  -h  c)  (6  —  rf). 
18.   a?(a;~2y)+y(y-2z)  +  2(«-2a;)-(x-y-«)*. 

16.  a;(a;  +  l)(a?  +  2)(a?-f ;3)  +  l-(««  +  3a;  +  l)2. 

17.  (a+64.c)*-(a-6-c)«+(6-c-a)«-(c-a-6)«. 

18.  (a;  +  y  +  2)'-(«'  +  y'  +  2»)-3(y  +  «)(2-hx)(aj4-y). 

19.  [(m  +  2ny- (2m - n)«][(2m  +  n)*- (7/1  - 2n)^. 
80.    (o  +  6)«+(a-6)«+3(a  +  fe)*(a-6)  +  3(a-6)«(a+/>) 
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V.  DIVISION. 

Note.  In  Uie  present  chapter  we  shall  consider  those  cases  only  In 
which  the  Dividend,  Divisor,  and  Quotient  are  rational  and  integral 
(Art.  23).  In  such  cases  the  division  is  said  to  be  exacts  and  the 
dividend  is  said  to  be  divisible  by  the  divisor. 

97.  The  Index  Law. 

1.  Required  the  quotient  of  a*  divided  by  a*. 

By  Art.  8,    g*^"  X  «  X  a  X  a  X  a. 
a*  ax  a 

Cancelling  the  common  factor  ax  a  (Art.  70),  we  hare 

—  =  ax  ax  a  =  a\ 
a* 

2.  Required  the  quotient  of  o"  divided  by  a*,  where  m 
and  n  are  any  positive  integers  such  that  m  is  >  n. 

Bv  A  rt  8     —  —  axaxax '"torn  factors 
o*      a  X  ax  a  X  '"  to  n  factors 

Cancelling  the  common  factor  axaxax  '"ton  factors^ 

—  =  ax  ax  ax  •••torn  —  n  factors 


a" 


=  o*"*. 


That  is,  the  exponent  of  a  Utter  in  the  quotient  is  equal  t^ 
its  exponent  in  the  dividend  minus  its  exjnment  in  the  divisor. 

This  is  called  the  Index  Law  for  Division, 

9B.  Division  of  Monomials. 

Required  the  quoti(»nt  of  —  14  aft  divided  by  7  a. 

By  Art.  56,    -!'*-«*=  (=  21>^'_  x_«  x  h 

7a  7  X  fT 
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Cancelling  the  common  factor  7  x  a  ,  we  have 


la 


=:(-2)6=:-26. 


99.  We  derive  from  Arts.  70,  71, 97,  and  98  the  following 
rule  for  the  quotient  of  two  monomials : 

To  the  quotient  of  the  numerical  coefficients  annex  the  Utters, 
giving  to  each  an  exponent  equal  to  its  exponent  in  the  dividend 
minus  its  exponent  in  the  divisor,  and  omitting  any  letter  having 
the  same  exponent  in  the  dividend  and  divisor. 

Example.   Divide  91a5"yV  by  —  13ajyV. 

-13ajyV      ^-13 

100.  Diyision  of  Polynomials  by  Monomials. 

By  Art.  68,     ^±f  =  (6H-c)i  =  6  x  i  +  c  x  -  (Art.  60) 

a  a  a  a 

=  ^  +  £  (Art.  68). 
a     a 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Divide  each  term  of  the  dividend  by  the  divisor,  and  add  the 
particd  quotients. 

Example,  Divide  9aW  —  6  a*c  + 12  a^bc^  by  ^  3  a*. 

--I- =  —306*4- 2a'c  —  46(r. 

-3a* 

lOQL  DiTision  of  Polynomials  by  Polynomials. 

Example.   Divide  12  +  10aj»- 11  a  -  21 «»  by  2 ir*-4  -  3 a;. 

Arranging  the  expressions  according  to  the  descending 
powers  of  x,  we  are  to  find  a  quantity  which,  when  multi- 
plied by  2a!»-  3a? -  4,  will  produce  lOa^-  213:^-  11  a;  -f  12. 

It  is  evident  that  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of 
X  in  the  product  is  the  product  of  the  terms  containing  the 
highest  powers  of  x  in  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier. 
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Therefore  10  a^  is  the  product  of  2aj*  and  the  term  con. 
taining  the  highest  power  of  x  in  the  quotient ;  and  hence 
the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  x  in  the  quotient 
is  lOa^  divided  by  20*,  or  5x, 

Multiplying  the  divisor  by  5x,  we  have  the  product 
lOar'— 15a^— 20ic;  which,  when  subtracted  from  the  divi- 
dend, leaves  the  remainder  —  Go*  -f-  9a;  -f  12. 

This  remainder  is  the  product  of  the  divisor  by  the  rest 
of  the  quotient ;  therefore,  to  obtain  the  next  term  of  the 
quotient,  we  regard  — 6«^-f-9a;-f-12asa  new  dividend. 

Dividing  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  x  by 
the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  a;  in  the  divisor, 
we  obtain  —  3  as  the  second  term  of  the  quotient. 

Multiplying  the  divisor  by  —3,  we  have  the  product 
—  6a^-h9a;-|-12;  which,  when  subtracted  from  uhe  second 
dividend,  leaves  no  remainder. 

Hence  5  a:  —  3  is  the  required  quotient. 

It  is  customary  to  arrange  the  work  as  follows : 


10ar^-21a:2_iia.^l2 
10a^-Wa^-20x 

2«*-3a;- 
5x  -3, 

-4,  Divisor, 
Quotient, 

-  6«2-f   9a;  +  12 

-  60^-^   9a;-|-12 

Note.  The  example  might  have  been  solved  by  arranging  the 
dividend  and  divisor  according  tx)  the  ascending  powers  of  ac 

102.  From  Art.  101  we  derive  the  following  rule : 

Arrange  the  dividend  and  divisor  in  the  (une  order  of 
powers  of  some  common  letter. 

Divide  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by  the  first  term  of  the 
divisor  J  and  write  the  result  as  the  first  teim  of  the  quotient. 

Multiply  the  whole  divisor  by  this  term^  and  subtract  the 
product  from  the  dividend,  arranging  the  remainder  in  the 
samp  order  of  powers  as  the  dividend  and  divisor. 

Regard  this  remainder  as  a  new  diridend,  and  proceed  cm 
before;  continuing  until  there  is  no  remainder. 
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103.   The  operation  of  divison  may  be  shortened  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  the  use  of  parentheses. 

Example.   Divide  (a*-f  a6)a'-f  (2ac  +  6c  +  ad)a;4-c(c-f  d) 
by  ox-f-c 

(a*4-  ab)a^-k-  (2ac  +  6c  -f  ad)x  +  c(c  +  d) 
(a*-ha6)a^-f-(   ac-^bc         )x 


ax-^c 


(a  +  6)a;  +  (c-f  rf) 


(  oc 
(  ac 


+  ad)x  -f  c{c  -f  d) 
4-ad)a;-i-c(c  +  d) 


KML  It  is  evident  from  Art.  91  that,  if  the  dividend  and 
divisor  are  homogeneotis,  the  quotient  will  also  be  homo- 
geneous, and  its  degree  will  be  equal  to  the  degree  of  the 
dividend  minus  the  degree  of  the  divisor. 

Also,  if  the  dividend  or  divisor  are  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  any  letters,  the  quotient,  if  it  involves  the  let- 
ters at  all,  will  be  symmetrical  with  respect  to  them. 

105.  Diyiiion  by  Detached  Coefficients. 

In  finding  the  quotient  of  two  expressions  which  are 
arranged  according  to  the  same  order  of  powers  of  some 
common  letter,  the  operation  may  be  abridged  by  writing 
only  the  numerical  coefflciefUs  and  signs  of  the  terms. 

If  the  term  involving  any  power  is  wanting,  it  may  be 
supplied  with  the  coefficient  0. 

Example.     Divide   6a^  +  2aj"-9aj*-f-5iB*-f  18a;-30    by 

6  +  2-9-f  0  +  5  +  18-30 
6  +  2  +  0-12 


3+1+0-6 
2+0-3+5 


-9  +  12 

-9-   3  +  0  +  18 

15  +  5+   0-30 

15  +  5  +   0-3O 

Therefore  the  required  quotient  is  2«'  —  3fl5  +  6. 
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EXAMPLES. 
106.  Divide  the  following : 

1.  6a^-f  15aj3-H51a;-18  by  2a^-4ic*-|-7a?-2 

2.  aj*-6a:^-ic-6  by  a»  +  2a;+3. 

3.  a*  +  a*^  -f  25b*  by  (a  -  6)  (a  -  56)  -h  3a6. 

4.  m'-48-17m»  +  52m  +  12m«  by  w-2  +  m* 

6.   2a*-f  53a«&»-496»-7a«6»~9a*6  by  2a«-6a6-7K 

6.  a^-6aj*  +  5a^-l  by  ««  + 2aj*-a;- 1. 

7.  2a^-6y*-122*  +  a^-2a»  +  17yz  by  2»  +  4»  — 3y. 

8.  a*"  —  6**  -h  26'"(f — c**  by  a*  -f  ft"  —  <f ;  n,  m,  and  r  bein^ 

positive  integers. 

9.  a^-l-6iB*-3ic*  by  -2a»-aj  +  a^-l. 

10.  12a'-14o^6-f  10a%*-a«6«-8a6*-f  46* 

by  6a«-4a%-3a6*  +  26». 

11.  05"  + (a  H-6  +  c)ic*-h(rt6-f  6c-fca)a;-Ha6c 

by  iB*  -f  (6  +  c)x  -f  6c. 

12.  (6  +  c)a*  +  (y'+36c4-c*)a  +  &c(6  +  c)  byo  +  6  +  a 

13.  (ic-fy)*-5(aj  +  y)-f  6  by  (a;  +  y)-.2. 

14.  aj"  +  (a  4-6  —  0)0* +  (a6 —  6c  — ca)»—a6c 

by  aj*-f(6  — c)a;  — 6c 

16.    (m-n)^-2(m-n)«  +  l 

by  (m  — n)*— 2(m  — n)-fl. 

16.  05*  +  (a  —  6  -H  c)a:*  -h  (ac  —  a6  —  6c)a;  —  a6c  by  a?  -h  a 

17.  aj*  +(3  -  '»)a^  +  (c  -  36  -  2)ar^  +  (26  +  3c)ar  -  2c 

by  af  +  3x'-2. 

18.  (a«  -  3a6)ar^4-  (2a2 -h 4a6  +  36^)0; -  (2a6  +  56*) 

by  ox  —  6. 
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VI.  PORMUKffil. 

107.  A  Fonaula  is  the  statement  in  algebraic  symbols  oi 
a  general  rule. 

10&  The  following  results  are  of  great  importance  in 
abridging  algebraic  operations : 

a  +6  a  —b  a  +6 

a  +b  a  —6  a  —6 


a^-^ab  cf  —  ab  a?  +  ab 

ab    +6^  -ab    -\-V  -ab-V 

In  the  first  case  we  have  (Art.  8), 

(a  +  by  =  a*  +  2ab  +  V.  (1) 

This  formula  is  the  symbolical  statement  of  the  follow- 
ing rule: 

The  square  of  the  sum  ofttoo  numbers  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  firsts  plus  twice  the  product  of  the  first  by  the  secondj 
plus  the  square  of  the  second. 

In  the  second  case, 

(o-6)«  =  a«-2a6  +  &«.  (2) 

That  is,  tJie  square  of  the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  first,  minus  twice  the  product  of  the  fir ^  by 
the  second,  plus  the  square  of  the  second. 

In  the  third  case, 

(a  +  6)(a-6)  =  a*-&«.  (3) 

That  is,  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  num- 
bers is  equal  to  the  difference  oftJieir  squares. 
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Note.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  use 
the  cfxpression  *'  difference  of  two  numbers  ^^  tu  denote  the  remainder 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  second  from  the  first, 

109.  In  connection  with  the  formulae  of  the  present  chap 
ter,  a  rule  for  raising  a  rational  and  integral  monomial  (Art. 
23)  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  positive  integer^  will 
be  found  convenient. 

1.  Required  the  third  power  of  5c^b, 

By  Art.  8,  (5a»6)3  =5cr'6  x  Ba'b  x  6a^b  =  125aW. 

2.  Required  the  fourth  power  of  —  b, 

3.  Required  the  third  power  of  —  3  m*. 

(-.3m*)«  =  (-3m*)x(-3m0x(-3m«)  =  -27m«. 

4.  Required  the  value  of  (a*)*,  where  m  and  n  are  any 
positive  integers. 

(tt"*)*  =  a"*  X  a*  X  tt*  X  •••  to  n  factors 

__  ^m  +  ii»  +  m+  —  toi»  tenni  _  /z*"^ 

5.  Required  the  value  of  (c/c»)",  where  n  is  any  positive 
integer. 

(oft)*  =  aft  X  a6  X  o^  X  •••  to  ?i  factors 

=  (a X  a X  •••  to  ?i  factors)  (6 x  6 X  •••  to  n  factors) 
=  a"  b\ 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Raise  the  abaolute  value  of  (he  numerical  coefficient  to  the 
required  poioer,  and  multiphj  the  exjyonent  of  each  letter  by  the 
exponent  of  the  required  power. 

Gire  to  eren/  junrvr  (fa  j)Oi<itivH  tcnn^  and  to  eveiy  even 
pojcer  of  n  ncrjativo  tt^rm  the  positive  sifjn,  and  to  every  odd 
poxcer  of  a  neyative  term  the  negative  sign  (Art.  88). 


FORMULA  4a 

HO.  1.    Square  3a»- 26. 
By  Art.  108,  (2), 

(3o«  -  26)2  =  (3a«)«- 2(3a*)  (26)  +  (26)* 

=  9a^-12o«6  +  46*  (Art.  109). 

Note  1.  If  the  flrst  term  of  the  binomial  is  negative,  it  should  be 
enclosed,  negative  sign  and  all,  in  a  parenthesis,  before  applying  the 
rule. 

2.  Square  —  4a^-h9. 

(-4a!»  +  9)*  =  [(-4af»)4-9]* 

=  (-4a^)«  +  2(-4a^)(9)  +  9», 

by  Art.  108,  (1) 
=  16a^-72a^  +  81. 

3.  Multiply  6a -f56»  by  6a- 56«. 
By  Art.  108,  (3), 
(6a+56^)(6a-.568)  =  (6a)»-(56»)« 

=  36a*~256«. 

4.  Multiply -«»+ 4  by -a*-4 

(-«'  +  4)(-aj«-4)  =  [(-aj>)-h4][(-a^)-4J 

=:(-.a:2)a_-42 

=  aj*-16. 

5.  Expand  (a  +  6  —  c)  (a  —  6  +  c). 

Note  2.  To  ea^nd  an  algebraic  expression  is  to  perform  the 
operations  indicated. 

By  Art.  83, 

(a  +  6  -  c)  (a  -  6+c)  =  [a  -f  (6  -  c)  ]  [a  -  (6  -  c)  ] 

=  a^  _  (6  _  cy 

=  a2_(62_26c-hc2) 
=:a2-6«  +  26c-c«. 
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111.  We  find  by  mnltiplication, 

(a;  +  5)  (a?  +  3)  =  X*  +  8  »  + 15, 
(»-5)(aj-3)  =  a!*-8aj  +  16, 
(aj  +  5)  (a?  -  3)  =  aj* -h  2»  -  15, 
(aj-5)(ajH-3)  =  a!»-2aj-15. 

In  these  results  it  will  be  observed  that 

I.  The  coefficient  of  x  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  nnmeri- 
cal  terms  of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier. 

II.  The  last  term  is  the  product  of  the  numerical  terms 
of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier. 

Example.   Multiply  as  —  18  by  as  -h  11. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  laws,  the  coefficient  of  »  is 
the  sum  of  —  18  and  +11,  or  —  7,  and  the  last  term  is  the 
product  of  — 18  and  +  11,  or  — 198. 

Therefore,  (a;-18)(a;-hll)  =  aj*- 7aj-198. 

112.  We  find  by  actual  division, 

?^:^  =  a-6.     (1)  ^±^  =  a«-a6  +  &».     (3) 

^^'  =  a  +  6.     (2)  ^L:i|!  =  a»  +  a6  +  6«.     (4) 

a  —0  a  —0 

Formulae  (3)  and  (4)  are  the  symbolical  statements  of  tlie 
following  rules 

If  the  sum  of  tJie  cubes  of  two  numbers  is  divided  by  the  sum 
of  the  nu7tibersy  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  JkM 
number,  minus  the  product  of  the  first  by  the  second^  plus  the 
square  of  the  second  number. 

If  the  difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  numbers  is  divided  by 
the  diffin^ence  of  the  numbers,  the  quotient  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  first  number,  plus  the  product  of  the  first  by  the 
second,  plus  the  square  of  the  second  number. 
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1.  Divide  SCyV-Q  by  6y8*-f  3. 
By  Art.  109,  36yV  =  (63^)*. 

mence  by  (1),  i|g)i^  =  63^  -  3. 

2.  Divide  27 a* -V  by  3a -6.  ^ 
By  Art.  109,                   27  a«  =  (3  a)«. 

Whence  by  (4),    ^^ "^=  (3a)'  +  (3a)6  +  y 

3a  —  6 

=  9a*  +  3a5  +  6*. 

113.  We  will  now  prove  that  if  n  is  any  positive  integer. 
I.   a*  —  6*  is  always  divisible  (Note,  p.  36)  by  a  —  6. 
II.   a*  —  6*  is  divisible  by  a  +  6,  if  n  is  even. 

III.  a"  +  6"  is  divisible  by  a  -h  6,  if  n  is  odd. 

IV.  a*  -f  6*  is  divisible  by  neither  a  -f  6  nor  a  —  6,  if  n  is 
even. 

ib'^114.  Proof  of  1. 

Commencing  the  division  of  a*  —  6*  by  a  —  b,  we  have 

a  —  6)a"  —  6"(a— ^  +  ...,  Quotient.     • 
a*  —  a"~*  b 

a-»  6  —  6«  =  6(a»->  -  6"  ^),  Remainder. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that,  if  a*~^  —  6""*  is  divisible 
by  a  —  6,  then  a*  —  6"  is  also  divisible  by  a  —  6. 

In  other  words,  if  the  difference  of  two  like  powers  of  a 
and  b  is  divisible  by  a  —  6,  then  the  difference  of  the  next 
higher  powers  of  a  and  b  is  also  divisible  by  a  —  6. 

But  we  know  that  a^  —  b^  is  divisible  by  a  —  6  (Art.  112), 
and  hence  a*—b*  is  also  divisible  by  a— 6;  and  since  a*—b*  is 
divisible  by  a— 6,  a*— &*  is  also  divisible  by  a— ^;  and  so  on. 

Therefore,  a*  —  6",  where  n  is  any  positive  integer,  is 
divisible  by  a  —  6. 
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Note.  The  foregoing  meUiod  of  proof  is  knowD  as  the  Method  of 
Induction, 

Proofs  of  II.  and  III. 

Putting  —  6  in  place  of  b  in  I.,  we  have  that  a*  — (—  6>" 
is  always  divisible  by  a  —  (  —  6) ;  that  is,  by  a  -h  6. 

Now,  if  n  is  even,  (-6)"  =  ^^"  (Art.  109);  that  is,  a*— 6" 
is  divisible  by  o  4-  6. 

And  if  n  is  odd,  (  —  6)"  =  — 6";  that  is,  a"  — (—6*)  is 
divisible  by  a  +  6 ;-or,  a"  +  6"  is  divisible  by  a  +  6. 

Pi-oof  of  IV. 

We  have  a"  -f-  &"  =  (a"  -  6")  +  2  b\ 

If  n  is  even,  by  I.  and  II.,  a"  —  6"  is  divisible  by  both 
a  —  6  and  a-k-b. 

But  2  6*  is  divisible  by  neither  a  —  b  nor  a  -|-  6. 

Hence  if  n  is  even,  a"  +  6*  is  divisible  by  neither  a-{-b 
nor  a  —  6. 

I.  By  actual  division  we  obtain, 
a'-b' 


a  +  b 
a  —  b 


=  a^^a^b  +  a^  -b^. 


=  a«  +  a*6-f  a6»  +  6«. 


a-\-b 

?5-Zl^  =  a*  4- a'6 -h  a^fr*  +  afr** -f  6* ;  etc. 
a  —  6 

In  these  results  we  observe  the  following  laws : 

I.   The  number  of  terms  is  the  same  as  the  exponent  of 
a  iu  the  dividend. 

II.  The  exjjonent  of  a  in  the  first  term  is  less  by  1  than 
its  exponent  in  the  dividend,  and  decreases  by  1  in  each 
succeeding  term. 

II L    The  exponent  of  b  in   the  s(»cond  term  is   1,  and 
increases  by  1  in  each  succeeding  term. 
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IV.  If  the  divisor  is  a  —  6,  all  the  terms  of  the  quotient 
are  positive ;  and  if  the  divisor  is  a  -j-  6,  the  terms  of  the 
quotient  are  alternately  positive  and  negative. 

We  will  now  prove  by  Induction  (Note,  p.  46)  that  these 
laws  hold  universally. 

Assume  them  to  hold  for  — ^—-,  where  n  is  any  positive 
integer;  then^  "~ 

?5li:i^=a-*  +  a»-«6  +  a''-»6«+... +6-^  (1) 

a  —  b 

Now, 

a  — 6  a—  6 

a  —  6 
=  a»+  6(a"-*-f  a"  *6  +  a— «y+  •••  -f  6*~ ')>  ^7  (1) 
=  a*  +  a»-*6  4.a— *6*H \-b\ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  result  is  in  accordance  with 
the  above  laws. 

Hence,  if  the  laws  hold  for  the  quotient  of  the  difference 
of  two  like  powers  of  a  and  b  divided  by  a  —  6,  they  also 
hold  for  the  quotient  of  the  difference  of  the  next  higher 
powers  of  a  and  b  divided  by  a  —  6. 

But  we  know  that  they  hold  for -,  and  therefore 

a  —  0 

they  also  hold  for  ;  and  since  they  hold  for , 

a  —  6  a  —  b 

d  —  V 
they  also  hold  for ;  and  so  on. 

a  —  6 

Hence  the  laws  hold  for --,  where  n  is  any  positive 

a  —  b 

integer;  that  is,  formula  (1)  holds  for  any  positive  integral 

value  of  n. 
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Putting  —  6  in  place  of  6  in  (1),  we  obtain 

a-(-6) 
If  n  is  even,  (  -  6)»  =  6",  and  (  -  6)»-i  =  -  6— i  (Art.  109). 

Whence,  ?LZL?.  -  a""*  -  a»-*6  -f  a*  »y b^-\    (2) 

a  +  6  '^ 

If  n  is  odd,  (-  6)»  =  -  6",  and  (  -  6)»-*  =  -f  6— ^ 
Whence,  ?1±^  =  a—*  -  a— » 6  -f  a"-«  6* +  6— \     (3 1 

Formulae  (2)  and  (3)  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  article. 

(j» ^« 

Hence  the  laws  hold  for  —,  where  n  is  any  even  posi- 

(J*  4-  h* 
tive  integer,  and  for  — -i---,  where  n  is  any  odd  positive 

integer. 

116.  1.  Divide  a?  -Vhya  -  b. 

By  Art.  115,    ^-^  =  o«+ a»6  +  aV+  a»6«+ aV+oV+y. 

a  —  6 

2.   Di vide  16 a^- 81  by  2  a? +  3. 
By  Art.  109,       16a^  =  (2ic)l 

Whence,    ^^,f^'"^^  =  (2a;)«~(2a;)^3  +  (2a;).y-»y 
2ic4-3 

=  8ar»-12a:2  +  18a:-.27. 


EXAMPLES. 

117.   Write  by  inspection  the  values  of  the  following ;  fn, 
n,  Pf  and  q  being  positive  integers : 

1.  (10a6  +  9ac)2.  3.    (-7  +  2ir)». 

2.  (13ar'-5ar^)l  4.    {-iya'-b'c)\ 
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6.   (4a^-h3y*)(4a^-3y»).        7.   (4a*-56-)«. 

6.  (-Sa+Tft^X-oa-Tft*).   8.   (a' 4- 3a') (o^- 3 a'). 

Expand  the  following : 
9.    {a'^-hc){a-^^-c).  11.   (aj»-f 7a;-6)(aj*-7ir-f-6). 

10.    (aj^-fic+l) («*-«-!).       12.   (a*-h2a--o)(a«-2a-5). 

Write  by  inspection  the  values  of  the  following  : 

13.  (a;-f  l)(a?+12). 

14.  (a;--9)(aj-f  7). 
16.    (aj-10)(a;-13). 
16.    (aj  4- 15)  (a? -11). 

21.   ^^. 


a?-9 

22    25-16a« 
5-f  4a 

23.  ^. 

a?  +1 


17.  (aj  +  4m)(aj-|-6m). 

18.  (aj--6a)(aj-f  a). 

19.  (a^-3)(aj«-7). 

20.  (ar»-f  2a)(a^-Ga). 

26    216a»-12r>y       gj     a-^-128 
"6a-56     *  '      aj-2 


24. 


1- 


m' 


1— m 


26.  ^'^  +  ^ 


27.  ^•. 

a  — 6 

28.  ^^^. 
30.   i±^. 

1+lC 


aj-2 

32.  «i:^±^. 

a«  +  6* 

88.   ^^'''^. 
2a-fl 

3^     81  a?* -256 
3aj-4 

36    32  y«  4- 243 
2aj  +  3 
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VII.    FACTORING. 

118u  To  resolve  an  algebraic  expression  into  fa/dtors  (Art. 
62),  is  to  find  two  or  more  expressions  which,  when  multi- 
plied together,  will  produce  the  given  expression. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  consider  only  the  resolu- 
tion of  rational  and  integral  expressions  (Art.  23)  into 
rational  and  integral  factors. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  resolve  a  rational  and  integ^ial 
polynomial  into  rational  and  integral  factors ;  but  there  axe 
certain  forms  which  can  always  be  resolved. 

Only  the  more  elementary  methods  will  be  considered  in 
succeeding  articles. 

119.  Case  I.  WTien  the  terms  of  the  expression  have  a 
common  monomial  fa^Uor. 

Example,   Factor  14  a^  —  Siyr^y', 

It  is  evident  by  inspection  that  each  term  contains  the 
monomial  factor  7xy^. 

Dividing  the  expression  by  7a:^*,  we  have  2y*  —  oas*. 
Whence,     Uxt/*  -  35ary  =  lxff(2if  -  ^a^). 

120.  Case  II.  WTien  tJie  expression  is  the  sum  of  two  or 
more  binomials  lohich  have  a  common  bhiomial  factor, 

1 .   Factor  am  —  bm  -f-  an  —  bn. 

By  Case  I.,  (am— ^m)-f-(an— ///i)=m(a— &)-4-n(a — 6). 

The  two  binomials  have  the  common  factor  (a  —  6). 

Dividing  by  a  —  6,  the  quotiijnt  is  ?/i  4-  n. 

Whence,  am  —  />?iii  +  an  —  bn  =  (a  —  h)  (m  -|-  n). 

Note.  If  the  third  term  of  the  jxivcn  (expression  is  ncqative,  it  ll 
coiivi'iiicnt  to  enclose  the  bust  two  tenn.s  in  ii  parenthesis  preceded  Xfj 


a  —  sign. 
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2.   Factoraj»-2ar^-3aj-h6. 

aj»  -  2a5* -  3a? -f  6  =  (aj«  -  2aj*)  -  (3aj  -  6) 

=  aj»(a?-2)-3(a?-2) 
=  (ir-2)(aj«-3). 


If  an  expression  when  raised  to  the  nth  power  (71 
being  a  positive  integer),  is  equal  to  another  expression, 
the  first  expression  is  said  to  be  an  nth  Root  of  the  second. 

Thus,  if  a"  =:  &,  then  a  is  an  nth  root  of  b. 


The  Kadical  Sign,   -V,  when  written    before    an 
expression,  indicates  some  root  of  the  expression. 

Thus,  Vc?  indicates  a  second,  or  square  root  of  a* ; 
V?  indicates  a  thirdj  or  cube  root  of  a* ; 
^af^  indicates  an  nth  root  of  a^ ;  etc. 

The  index  of  a  root  is  the  number  written  over  the  radical 
sign  to  indicate  what  root  of  the  expression  is  taken ;  thus 
in  \/^,  the  index  is  n. 

If  no  index  is  expressed,  the  index  2  is  understood. 

Note.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  (Art  667)  that  an  expression  has 
tvoo  different  square  roots,  three  different  cube  roots,  and,  in  general, 
n  different  nth  roots. 

It  will  be  understood  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  work,  unless 
the  contraij  is  specified,  that  when  we  speak  oi^^the  square  root/^ 
^^the  cube  root,'*  etc.,  we  simply  mean  '*on«  of  the  square  roots,^* 
*'  one  of  tbe  cube  roots,"  etc. 

123.  A  rational  and  integral  expression  is  said  to  be  a 
perfect  power  of  the  nth  degree  when  it  has  a  rational  and 
integral  nth  root.  * 

124;.  We  will  now  give  a  rule  for  finding  any  root  of 
a  rational,  integral,  and  jpositive  monomial,  which  is  a  per- 
fect power  of  the  same  degree  as  the  index  of  the  rec^uired 
root. 
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1.  Required  the  square  root  of  9a^b\ 

By  Art.  109,  (3  a6«) « =  9  a V. 

Whence  by  Art.  121,        V9a%*  =  3 a5«. 

Note.   We  also  have  (-  3  ab^y  =  9  a^b* ;  whence,  V9a*&*  =  —  8  aft«. 

A  negative  value  of  a  root  will  not  be  considered  in  the  examples 
of  tlie  present  chapter ;  and  when  we  speak  of  extracting  **  the  root  ** 
of  a  positive  monomial,  the  positive  root  will  be  understood. 

2.  Required  the  cube  root  of  Ssfiy^, 

By  Art.  109,  (2  x^i/^y  =  8  o^y". 

Whence,  \/^V"  =  2  xh/*. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule  : 

Extract  the  required  root  of  the  numerical  coefflcienty  €tnd 
divide  the  exponeiit  of  each  letter  by  the  index  of  the  rooL 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  illustrations  that  a  rational, 
integral,  and  positive  monomial  is  a  perfect  power  of  the 
nth  degree  (Art.  123)  when  its  numerical  coefficient  is  a 
perfect  power  of  the  nth  degree,  and  the  exponent  of  each 
letter  a  positive  integer  divisible  by  n. 


It  follows  from  Art.  108,  (1)  and  (2),  that  a  rational 
and  integral  trinomial  is  a  perfect  square  when  its  first  and 
last  terms  are  perfect  squares  and  positive,  and  the  second 
term  plus  or  minus  twice  the  product  of  their  square  roots. 

Thus,  4iB*  —  12a?y^  +  9y*isa  perfect  square. 


To  find  the  square  root  (Art.  J22,  Note)  of  a  pexiSaot 
trinomial  square,  we  simply  reverse  th8  rules  of  Art  108: 

Extract  the  square  roots  (Art.  124,  Note)  of  the  ftrnt  amd 
last  terms ^  and  connect  the  results  by  the  »ign  of  the  seeond 
term. 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of 
The  square  root  of  4  or  is  2x,  and  of  Oy*  is  l>y^. 
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Connecting  the  results  by  the  sign  of  the  second  term, 


Note.   The  expression  may  be  written  in  the  form 

in  which  case,  according  to  the  rule,  the  square  root  is  Sy'  ~  2x. 

127.  Case  III.  When  the  expression  is  a  perfect  trinomicU 
square  (Art.  125). 

Example,   Factor  25a'  -  40 a6»  -f  16  &•. 

By  Art.  126,  the  square  root  of  the  expression  is  5  a— 4^*. 

Whence,  25a«  -  40ay-fl6&«  =  (5a- 4&8)« 

=  (5a-4&«)(5a-4&»). 

Note.  The  square  root  of  the  expression  is  also  4  6*  —  5  a  (Art  126, 
Note);  whence, 

26a«-40aft»+166»=(46»-6a)«=(46»-5a)(46»-5a); 

which  is  another  form  of  the  result. 


Case  IV.  When  the  expression  is  the  difference  (Art. 
108,  Note)  of  two  perfect  squares. 

By  Art.  108,  (3),  a*  -  6«  =  (a  +  6)  (a  -  6). 

Therefore  to  obtain  the  factors,  we  reverse  the  rule  of 
Art.  108 : 

Extract  the  square  root  of  the  first  square  and  of  the  second 
square;  add  the  results  for  onefaxitor,  and  svhtract  the  second 
result  from  the  first  for  the  other. 

1.  Factor  36  «*  — 49  y*. 

The  square  root  of  36aj"  is  6a5,  and  of  49y*  is  7y*. 

Whence,  36ir«  -  49y*  =  (6aj  +  7y*)  (6aj  -  7  f). 

A  polynomial  of  more  than  two  terms  may  sometimes  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  the  difForonce  of  two  perfect 
squares,  when  it  may  be  factored  by  the  rule  of  Case  IV. 
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2.  Factor  m^-f  2  mw-hn*  —  l. 

By  Case  IIL,    m^  -f  2 mn  -f  n*  =  (m  -f  n)'. 
Whence  by  the  rule, 

(m  -f  n)'  —  1  =  (m  -f  «  4- 1)  (m  -f  n  —  1). 

3.  Factor  2ajy-f-&*-aj"-2a6-y*  +  a*. 

2iry-f6«-ar'-2a5--y*-fa* 

=  a*  -  2a6  -f-  ^*  -  aj^-h  2a?y  -  y* 

=  (a» -  2(i6 -f  ft")  -  («"- 2a^-f  y*) 
=  (a-6)«-  (a;  -  y)«,  by  Case  IIL, 

=  [(a-6)  +  (a:-j^)][(a-6)-(ic-3r)] 
=  (a  —  6-f-«  —  y)(a  —  6  —  aj-fy). 

129.  Case  V.   When  the  expression  is  a  trinomial  of  this 

form  a^  4*  cwj -f  ft. 

By  the  rule  of  Art.  Ill,  we  have 

1.  (a;  +  5)(aj-f 3)  =  ir«-f 8aj-f  15, 

2.  (aj-5)(aj-3)  =  aj«-8aj-f-15, 

3.  (oj-f 5)(a;-3)  =  iB*-f 2a;-15, 

4.  (a?-5)(a;-f3)  =  ar»-2aj-16. 

It  is  possible  to  reverse  the  process,  and  resolve  a  tri- 
nomial of  the  form  a:*  -+-  cw;  -f  6  into  two  binomial  fkcton. 

The  first  term  of  each  factor  will  obviously  be  x ;  and  to 
obtain  the  second  terms,  we  simply  reverse  the  rule  of  Alt 
111: 

Find  two  numbers  whose  algebraic  sum  is  the  coefficient  Cfptim 
and  whose  product  is  the  last  term,  ^ 

1.   Factor  t? -^  12  x -\- ^b. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule,  we  are  to  find  two  numbers 
whose  sum  is  12  and  product  35. 

By  inspection,  we  determine  tliat  the  numbers  are  7  and  a 

Whence;      a:*  -f  12a;  4-  35  =  (a?  -f  7)  (x  +  5). 
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2.  Factor  ar^  - 11  a;  -f  18. 

We  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  — 11  and  product  18. 

Since  the  sum  is  negative  and  the  product  positive,  the 
numbers  must  both  be  negative;  and  by  inspection,  we 
determine  that  they  are  —  9  and  —  2. 

Whence,      oj*  - 11 « -f  18  =  («  -  9)  («-  2). 

3.  Factor  a?*  -  26  oj*  -  192. 

We  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  —26  and  product 
-192. 

The  numbers  are  -f  6  and  —  32. 

Whence,    a?*  -  26«»  - 192  =  («*  -f  6)  (aj«  -  32). 

Note  1.  In  case  the  numbers  are  large,  wc  may  proceed  as  follows : 

Required  the  numbers  whose  sum  is  —  20  and  product  —  It^. 
One  of  the  numbers  must  be  +,  and  the  other  — . 
Takinf^  in  order,  beginning  with  the  factors  + 1  x  — 192,  all  possible 
pairs  of  factors  of  — 102,  of  which  one  is  +  and  the  other  — ,  we  have : 

+  1X-192, 
+  2x-  86, 
+  8x-  64, 
+  4x-  48, 
+  6x-   82. 

Since  the  smn  of  +6  and  —82  is  —20,  they  are  the  numbers 
required. 

4.  Factor  a^  +  5a6aj»-84aV. 

We  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  5  and  product  —  84. 

The  numbers  are  12  and  —  7. 

Whence,  a?*-f  5a6aj«-84aV  =  (a^-f  12a6)(«»-7a6). 

..    •  We  find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  —  12  and  product  27. 


6.   Factor  l-12a-|-27a^ 


i 

I  The  numbers  are  —  9  and  —  3. 

*  Whence,         l-12a  +  27a«  =  (l  -  9a)(l -3a). 
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Note  2.  It  is  not  always  pusbiblu  to  obtain  the  numbets  by  inapety 
HoHj  as  explained  in  the  present  article. 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  two  numl)er8  whose  sum  iB  18,  and 
product  35. 

Tlie  only  pairs  of  positive  integral  factors  of  35  are  1  and  86,  and  6 
and  7  ;  and  in  neither  case  is  the  sum  equal  to  18. 

In  Chapter  XX.  will  be  given  a  general  rule  for  JaMtvinQ  any 
ex])resHion  whatever  of  the  form  ca^  +  fta;  +  c 

130.  Cask  VI.  When  an  expression  is  the  sum  or  difference 

of  two  perfect  cubes  (Art.  123) . 

By  Art.  112,  tho  sum  or  difference  of  two  perfect  cubes  is 
divisible  by  tlie  sum  or  difference,  respectively,  of  their  cabe 
roots. 

In  either  case,  the  quotient  may  be  obtained  by  aid  of  the 
rules  of  Art.  112. 

1.  Factor  ar»-64y». 

The  cube  root  of  x^  is  a;,  and  of  G43^  is  4y  (Art.  124). 

Therefore  one  factor  is  a;  —  4y. 

Dividing  a:^  —  64y'bya;  —  4y,  the  quotient  is 

i^-fx(4t/)-h(4y)»(Art.  112). 
Whence,  x""  -  64 y^  =  (x  -  4y)  {pf  +  4a;//  +  16y»). 

2.  Factor  a"-f^*. 

The  cube  root  of  a*  is  a',  and  of  6*  is  6*. 

Therefore  one  factor  is  a'  4-  6^. 

Dividing  a'  4-  6*  by  a*  -+-  6*,  the  quotient  is 

Whence,      a«  -f  ^*  =  (<**  -f  h')  {a'  -  a*6«  -|-  ?/*) . 

131.  Case  VII.  When  an  expressfoyi  As  tJte  sum  or  difflsremcB 
of  two  equal  odd  powers  of  two  quantities. 

By  Art.  118,  the  sum  or  difforonce  of  two  equal  odd 
powers  of  two  quantities  is  divisible  by  tlie  sum  or  differ- 
ence, respectively,  of  the  quantities. 
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In  either  case,  the  quotient  may  be  obtained  by  aid  oi  the 
rules  of  Art.  116.  , 

Eoeample,   Factor  0*4-326*. 
By  Art  109,  326*  =  (26)*. 

Whence,  by  Art.  113,  one  factor  is  a -f  26. 
Dividing  a*  -f*  32  6*  by  a  -f  26,  the  quotient  is 

a*--a«(26)-f  a«(26)«-a(26)»-f  (26)*  (Art.  115). 
Whence, 
a*  +  326*  =  (a -f  26)  (a*  -  2a«6 -f  4a«6«  -  8o6»  + 166*) 


By  application  of  the  rules  already  g^ven,  an  .expres- 
sion may  often  be  resolved  into  more  than  two  factors. 

1.  Factor  2cu^-Saa!t/*. 

By  Case  I., 

2aajy  -  8«ay*  =  2aa^(aj*  -  4y*) 

=  2axf{x-^2y)  (X'-2y)y  by  Case  IV. 

2.  Factor  a^  — y*. 

By  Case  rV.,  i»»  -  y*  =  (a?* -f  y*)  (a?*  -  y*) 

=  (a^  +  y*)(a^  +  y«)(a^-y«) 

=  (a?»  +  y*)(aj»  +  y»)(«  +  y)(a:-y). 

8.  Factor  m*^n\ 

By  Case  IV.,  m^—n*  =  (m«  -f  n«)  (m»  -  n«). 

Whence  by  Case  VI., 

«i*  —  n*s=  (m  +ii)(m'  —  mn  +  n')  (m  —  n)  (m*  -f  Tun  -f  n'). 

EXAMPLES. 
133L  Factor  the  following : 

1.  84ajy-140iry+70a?y.         3.   8caj-12cy-2cte-f  3dy. 

2.  a^-a«6  +  a6*-6».  4.   «»  +  **-.5i»»-5aj*. 
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5.  a*  +  22a6  +  1216«.  8.   26a«- 1216V. 

6.  25aj«-70a!y2-f49yV.  9.    (3aj  +  5)*-(2aj-3)« 

7.  (a-6)*-16(a-6)-f64.     10.   a«- 2a5  + &*-c*- 

11.  4m*-46' 4-46-1. 

12.  a*-6«-fw«-.n«-f 2am  +  26n. 

13.  a'-6*-fc'-d'-f 2ac--26<i 

14.  aj«-18aj4'32. 

16.   «•  + 4aj-96.  19.   3y*>-60y«-|-273y«.  * 

16.  a«- 17a -110.  20.   2a*6*-8aV-384. 

17.  (^  +  23c»  +  102.  21.   aV-f4a6c-46A 

18.  «y4'2ajy»-120.  22.   l-3aj-10aj«. 

23.    (a  +  6)«-f  26(a-|-6)-fl44. 


24.  l-f8a«. 

26.  Bar'- 27. 

26.  a^  +  l. 

27.  64ar»-1253^. 

28.  1-a*. 

29.  m^-fw^ 

30.  a^-128aj«. 


31.  32-f243a«. 

82.  (ir«+y2-2*)*-4ajy. 

33.  a(a  — c)  — 6(6- c). 

34.  aW-ay-6V-H6y. 
36.  a«-f  19a»-216. 

36.  3ir»y2-192ajy- 

37.  a^-(aj-6)». 


38.    (a«  +  3a)»-14(a*-f  3a)  +  40. 

39.  (a«-6«-c*)«-46V.         41.   3(a*-6«)-(a- 6)« 

40.  aj»-82a^  +  8L  42.    (ir«-f  4)«-16a!«. 

43.  (a^-3a;)«-38(aj«- 3a?) -80. 

44.  JT^  — y^  — 3a?y(a;  — y). 

45.  (a2-f.a^4)--4. 

46.  (ic2-4)«-(3aj-2)(ar-f  2)«. 

Note.  Other  metliods  for  factoring  will  be  given  in  Chapter 
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Note.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  consider  integral  expressions 
only  (Art  65) ;  and  when  we  speak  of  one  expression  as  exactly 
dividing  another,  it  is  understood  that  the  quotient  is  an  integral 
expression. 

134.  A  Common  Factor  of  two  or  more  expressions  is  an 
expression  which  exactly  divides  each  of  them. 

ISSl  The  Highest  Common  Factor  of  two  or  more  expres- 
sions is  their  common  factor  of  highest  degree  (Art.  24)  ;  or 
if  there  are  several  common  factors  of  equally  high  degree, 
it  is  the  one  having  the  numerical  coefficient  of  greatest 
absolute  value  in  its  term  of  highest  degree. 

Note  1.  The  abbreviation  H.C.F.  is  used  for  Highest  Common 
Factor. 

Note  2.  There  are  always  two  forms  of  the  highest  common  factor, 
one  of  which  is  the  negative  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  expressions 
a^—ab  and  l^^db^  either  a  — &  or  h  —  a  will  exactly  divide  each 
expression. 


\,  Two  expressions  are  said  to  be  prime  to  each  other 
when  unity  is  their  highest  common  factor. 

137.  In  determining  the  highest  common  factor  of  alge- 
braic expressions,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  two  cases. 


Case  I.    When  the  expressions  are  monomials,  or 
polynomials  which  can  he  readily  factored  by  inspection, 

1.   Required  the  H.C.F.  of  42a«6«,  70 a*6c,  and  98a*6^d". 

It  is  evident  by  inspection  that  the  expression  of  highest 
degree  which  will  exactly  divide  oW,  a*6c,  and  a^&'cP,  is  a'6; 
and  by  the  rule  of  Arithmetic,  the  H.C.F.  of  42,  70,  and  98 
is  14. 

Hence  the  H.G.F.  of  the  ^iven  expressions  is  14  a'&. 
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2.  Required  the  H.C.F.  of 

5a^  —  45a^  and  lOx'^y  +  40 a5^  —  210xy. 

By  Arts.  128  and  129, 

6a^  -  45  «V  = '^>afy(aj"  -  9) 

=  5ar^(iB-f3)(a;-3), 
and  10aj»y-f  40aj*y-210«y  =  10iry(«"-f  4aj-21) 

=  10a?y(a;  +  7)(aj-3). 

It  is  evident  by  inspection  that  the  H.C.F.  of  the  literal 
portions  of  the  expressions  is  fl^(a;  —  3)  ;  and  the  H.G.F.  of 
the  numerical  coefficients  5  and  10  is  5. 

Hence  the  H.C.F.  of  the  given  expressions  is  5xy(x  —  3). 

139.  Case  II.  When  tlie  expressions  are  polynomials  wkkk 
cannot  be  readily  factored  by  inspection. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  polynomials,  arranged  according  to 
the  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  and  let  the 
exponent  of  that  letter  in  the  first  term  of  -4  be  not  lower 
than  its  exponent  in  the  first  term  of  B, 

Suppose  that,  when  A  is  divided  by  B,  the  quotient  is  p, 
and  the  remainder  C, 

To  prove  that  the  H.C.F.  of  B  and  C  is  the  same  as  the 
H.C.F.  of  A  and  B, 

The  operation  of  division  is  shown  as  follows  : 

B)A(p 
pB 

We  will  first  prove  that  evory  common  factor  of  B  and  0 
is  a  common  factor  of  A  and  B. 

Let  -Fbe  any  common  factor  of  B  and  C;  and  let 

B  =  hF  and  C  =  cF,  (1) 

From  the  operation  of  division,  wo  have 

A^pB-^-C. 
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Substituting  the  values  of  B  and  C  from  (1),  we  obtain 

A  ^^pbF-^  cF=  F(pb  -f  c).  (2) 

It  is  evident  from  (1)  and  (2)  that  ^  is  a  common  factor 
of  ^  and  ^  (Art.  134). 

We  will  next  prove  that  every  common  factor  of  A  and  B 
is  a  common  factor  of  B  and  C. 

Let  F^  be  any  common  factor  of  A  and  B ;  and  let 

A  —  mF'QiidB^nF'.  (3) 

From  the  operation  of  division,  we  have 

C^A-pB. 
Substituting  the  values  of  A  and  B  from  (3),  we  obtain 
C=s  mF'  —pnF  =  F(m  —  jm).  (4) 

It  is  evident  from  (3)  and  (4)  that  ^  is  a  common  factor 
of  B  and  O. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  H.CF.  of  B  and  O  is 
the  same  as  the  H.G.F.  of  A  and  B. 

140.  Suppose  that,  when  B  is  divided  by  C,  the  quotient 
is  q,  and  the  remainder  D ;  that  when  C  is  divided  by  2>, 
the  quotient  is  r,  and  the  remainder  E,  and  so  on ;  and  that, 
finally,  we  arrive  at  a  remainder  JET,  which  exactly  divides 
the  preceding  divisor  G, 

By  Art.  139,  the  H.C.F.  of  C  and  D  is  the  same  as  the 
H.C.F.  of  5  and  (7;  the  H.C.F.  of  D  and  E  is  the  same  as 
the  H.O.F.  of  C  and  D ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  the  H.C.F.  of  G  and  H  is  the  same  as  the  H.C.F. 
of  A  and  B. 

But  since  H  exactly  divides  G,  H  is  itself  the  H.C.F.  oi 
(?  and  JET. 
Therefore  H  is  the  H.  C.  F.  of  A  and  B. 
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We  derive  from  the  above  the  following  rule  for  the 
H.  C.  F.  of  two  polynomials,  A  and  By  arranged  according  to 
the  descending  powers  of  some  common  letter,  the  exponent 
of  that  letter  in  the  first  term  of  A  being  not  lower  than  its 
exponent  in  the  first  term  of  B : 

Divide  A  by  B. 

If  there  is  a  remainder,  divide  the  divisor  by  it;  amd  eon- 
tinue  thus  to  viake  the  remainder  the  divisor ,  and  the  preceding 
divisor  the  dividend,  until  there  is  no  remainder. 

The  last  divisor  is  the  highest  common  factor  required. 

Note  1.  It  is  important  to  arrange  the  work  throughout  in  descend- 
ing powers  of  some  common  letter;  and  each  division  shoiild  be 
continued  until  the  exponent  of  this  letter  in  the  first  term  of  tlie 
remainder  is  less  than  its  ezponei^  in  the  first  term  of  the  divisor. 

Note  2.  If  the  terms  of  one  of  tiie  expressions  contain  a  common 
factor  which  is  not  a  common  factor  of  the  terms  of  the  other,  it  may 
be  removed ;  for  such  a  common  factor  can  evidently  form  no  part  d 
the  highest  common  factor.  In  like  manner  we  may  remove  from  the 
terms  of  any  remainder  any  common  factor  which  is  not  a  common 
factor  of  the  terms  of  the  preceding  divisor. 

Note  3.  If  the  first  term  of  the  dividend,  or  of  any  remainder,  li 
not  divisible  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor,  it  may  be  made  so  Iqr 
multiplying  the  dividend  or  remainder  by  any  term  which  ia  not  a 
common  factor  of  the  terms  of  the  divisor. 

Note  4.  If  the  first  term  of  any  n>mainder  Lb  negative,  the  sign  of 
each  term  of  the  remainder  may  be  changed.  (Compare  Note  2,  Art.  186.) 

Note  5.  If  the  terms  of  the  given  expressions  have  a  common 
factor,  remove  it,  and  find  the  H.  C.  F.  of  the  resulting  expreaslons. 
The  result,  multiplied  by  the  common  factor,  will  be  the  H.  C.  F.  of 
the  given  expressions. 

Note  6.   The  operation  of  division  may  usually  be  abridged  \tj  the 

use  of  detached  coefficients  (Art  106). 

1.    Required  the  II.C.F.  of 

IOx'-x-'Sd  and  1 5 a^ -|- 31  a; -f  10. 

Since  15 a^  is  not  divisible  by  12  x^,  wo  multiply  the  seoond 
expression  by  4  (Note  3). 
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12ar-a;--35)60«2_|.i24a;-f-   40(5 

COx«-      r>g~175 

129aj-f-215 

Dividing  this  remainder  by  43  (Note  2),  we  have 

3aj-f  5)12aj«-     .aj-35(4a;-7 
12a5*-f  20  a; 


-21a;-35 
-21aj-35 


Hence  3a5  -|-5  is  the  H.C.F.  required. 

2.   Required  the  H.C.F.  of 
9a» -  3a%  -  2a6*  and  9a'6  -  24aV  -  15a6»+ 186*. 

Dividing  the  first  expression  by  a,  and  the  second  by  b 
(Note  2), 

9a«  -  3a6  -  26»)9a»  -  24a«6  -  15a6*  -f  18&»(a 

9a»-   3a«6~    2ay 

-21a«6-13a6*-fl86' 
Multiplying  this  remainder  by  3  (Note  3), 

9  a«  -  3  a5  -  2  6«)  -  63  a*6  -  39  a5« -f  54  6«  (  -  7  6 

-63a«6-f  21a6»-f  14y 

-60ay4-40y 

Dividing  this  remainder  by  —  206*  (Notes  2  and  4), 

3a  -  26)9a*  -  3a6  -  26*(3a -f  6 
9a'-6a6 

3a6-26« 
3a6-26« 


Hence  3a  —  26  is  the  H.C.F.  required. 

8.   Required  the  H.C.F.  of 

2a?*--3a^  — aj'-ha?  and  6iB*-«'-f-3««- 2a:. 
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Kemoying   the  common  factor  x  (Note  S),  and   using 
Detached  Coefficients  (Note  6), 

2-3-1+1)6-   1+  3-  2(3 

6-   9-  3-h   3 

.  8+  6-  5 
2-  3-1+1 
4 

8  +  6-5)8-12-  4+  4(1 
8+  6-  5 

-18+    1+  4 
4 

-72+  4  +  16(-9 
-,72-54  +  45 

29)58  -  29 

2-   1 

2-1)8+   6-   5(4  +  5 
8-   4 

10-5 
10-   5 


Replacing  Xj  the  last  divisor  is  2  a;  — 1;  multiplying  this 
by  the  common  factor  x,  we  have  2a^  — a?  as  the  H.C.F.  of 
the  given  expressions. 

141.  It  follows  from  Arts.  139  and  140  that  every  com- 
mon factor  of  A  and  B  is  also  a  common  factor  of  G  and  H. 

That  is,  every  common  factor  of  two  expressions  exactly 
divides  their  highest  common  factor. 

142.  The  H.C.F.  of  three  expressions  may  be  found  as 
follows : 

Let  A,  Bj  and  C  be  the  expressions. 
Let  O  be  the  H.C.F.  of  A  and  JB;  then  every  common 
factor  of  G  and  C  is  a  common  factor  of  A,  B,  and  C 
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But  every  common  factor  of  A,  B,  and  C  is  also  a  common 
factor  of  O  ami  C  (Art.  141). 

Hence  the  H.C.F.  of  G  and  C  is  the  same  as  the  H.C.F. 
of  A,  B,  and  C. 

Therefore,  to  find  the  H.C.F,  of  three  expressions,  find  the 
H.C.F.  of  two  of  them,  and  then  of  this  resuU  and  the  third 
expression. 

We  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  find  the  H.C.F.  of 
any  number  of  expressions. 

EXAMPLES. 
143.   Find  the  highest  common  factors  of  the  following : 
1.   8aj»  +  125,  42?^-.  25,  and  4a'  +  20aj  +  25. 

5.  2aj»+2a'-4aj,  SaJ^+eaj^-Qo*,  and  4a:*-20aJ*+16aj». 

8.   a»-8&«,  a^-ajb-2V,  and  a«-4ad-|-46«. 

4.   12 mV-f  12 mn*,  8mV-.56mV-.64mn', 
and  16  mV  — 16  mn*. 

6.  a^-a^b-^aV-V,  ab-V-^ac-bc,  and  a^-a^b-aJt^-\-V. 

6.  8aj8-27,  32a»-243,  and  6aj»-.9a»  +  4aj- 6. 

7.  24aj^  +  lloaj-28a«  and  40a!»-51aaj  +  14a«. 

8.  16aj»-44a»-|-10a?  and  18aj»-87a»  +  129aj-60. 

9.  3a*-2a»6  +  2aV-5aV-26* 

and  6a*-a«6  +  2aV-2a&«-6*. 

10.  4aj»-.10aj*+10aj»-10aj»  +  6a? 

and  4aj'-.14a?*-|-8aj'  +  10aj*  — 6a?. 

11.  6a5«  +  13aj-5,  3aj»  +  2aj^  +  2aj-l, 

and  6aj»  +  19a^  +  8aj-5. 

12.  2a»-3a%-5aV+6&«,  2a»  +  3a%-8aV-12y, 

and  2a»-a«6-12aV-9y. 
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IX.  ■  LOWEST  COMMON  MULTIPLE. 

Note.  The  Note  before  Art.  134  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
present  chapter. 

144.  A  Multiple  of  an  expression  is  any  expression  which 
is  exactly  divisible  by  it. 

A  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  more  expressions  is  an 
expression  which  is  exactly  divisible  by  each  of  them. 

145.  The  Lowest  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  more  expres- 
sions is  their  common  multiple  of  lowest  degree  (Art.  24;; 
or  if  there  are  several  common  multiples  of  equally  low 
degree,  it  is  the  one  having  the  numerical  coefficient  of 
least  absolute  value  in  its  term  of  highest  degree. 

Note  1.  The  abbreviation  L.C.M.  is  used  for  Lowest  Common 
Multiple. 

Note  2.  There  are  always  two  forms  of  the  lowest  common  multi- 
ple, one  of  which  is  the  negative  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  the  expres- 
sions a^  —  ah  and  h^  —  ah,  either  ab  (a  —  b)  or  ab  (6  —  a)  is  exactly 
divisible  by  each  of  the  expressions. 

146.  In  determining  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  alge- 
braic expressions,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  two  cases. 

147.  Case  I.  When  the  expressions  are  monomials,  or  poly- 
nomials which  can  he  readily  factored  by  inspection, 

1.  Required  the  L.C.M.  of  ^ija%  60 ay,  and  Max?. 

It  is  evident  by  inspection  that  the  expression  of  lowest 
degree  which  is  exactly  divisible  by  a^x,  a^y'y  and  ca?,  is 
aVajy ;  and  by  the  rule  of  Arithmetic,  the  L.C.M.  of  36, 
60,  and  84  is  1260. 

Hence  the  L.C.M.  of  the  given  expressions  is  1260a*csr^. 

2.  Required  the  L.C.M.  of 

x^  +  x  —  6,  or*  — 4ic -1-4,  and  ar*  — 9a;, 
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By  Arts.  127,  128,  and  129, 

aj«-|-aj-6  =  (a;  +  3)(aj-2), 

a^_4aj  +  4  =  (aj-2)», 

and  aj"  —  9aj  =x(x  +  3)  (a?  —  3). 

It  is  evident  by  inspection  that  the  L.C.M.  of  these 
expressions  is 

x(x  -  2)»(aj  +  3)  (a  -  3),  or  x(x  -  2)^(0?*  -  9). 

148.  Case  II.  W?ien  the  expressions  are  polynomials  which 
cannot  be  readily  factored  by  inspection. 

"Lei  A  and  B  be  any  two  expressions. 

Let  F  be  their  H.C.F.,  and  M  their  L.C.M. 

Suppose  that  A  =  aF  and  B^bF;  then, 

AxB  =  abF^  (1) 

Since  F  is  the  H.C.F.  of  A  and  B,  a  and  b  are  prime  to 
each  other  (Art.  136) ;  and  hence  the  L.C.M.  of  aF  and  bF 
is  abF 

That  is,  the  L.C.M.  of  A  and  B  is  abF,  or 

M=:abF 

Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  F,  we  hare 

FxM=abF^.  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2),  by  Art.  27, 

AxB  =  FxM. 

That  is,  the  product  of  two  expressions  is  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct  of  their  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M. 

Therefore,  to  find  the  L.C.M.  of  two  expressions, 

Divide  their  product  by  their  highest  common  factor ;  or, 

Divide  one  of  the  expressions  by  their  highest  common  fa^Uor, 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  the  other  expression. 
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Example,   Required  the  L.C.M.  of 

6aj*-17a  +  12  and  12a»-4aj-21. 
By  the  rule  of  Art.  140,  the  H.C.F.  of  the  expressions  is 

Dividing  6  «*— 17  a? + 12  by  2  a?  —  3,  the  quotient  is  3  a —4. 
Hence  the  L.C.M.  of  the  given  expressions  is 

(3aj-4)(12a»-4aj-21),  or  36aj8-60a?>-47a  +  84 

149.  It  follows  from  Art.  148  that  if  two  expressions  are 
prime  to  each  other  (Art.  136),  their  product  is  their  lowest 
common  multiple. 

150.  Every  common  multiple  of  two  expressions  is  exa>ctly 
divisible  by  their  lowest  common  multiple. 

For  let  3f '  be  any  common  multiple  of  two  expressions 
.  A  and  B,  F  their  H.C.F.,  and  3f  their  L.C.M. 

Let  A  =  aFajid  B=  bF\  then  Jif  =  obF (Art.  148). 

Since  M^  is  exactly  divisible  by  A,  let  M*^pA=^paF, 

Now  3f'  is  also  exactly  divisible  by  B\  that  is,  paF  is 
exactly  divisible  by  bF. 

But  a  and  b  are  prime  to  each  other,  and  hence  p  must  be 
divisible  by  6. 

Therefore  jxi-F  is  divisible  by  baF\  that  is,  M^  is  divisible 
byJf. 


The  L.C.M.  of  three  expressions  may  be  found  as 
follows : 

Let  A,  By  and  C  be  the  expressions. 

Let  M  be  the  L.C.M.  of  A  and  B;  then  every  common 
multiple  of  M  and  C  is  a  common  multiple  of  A,  -B,  and  C. 

But  every  common  multiple  of  A,  JB,  and  C  is  also  a  com- 
mon multiple  of  Jf  and  C  (Art.  150). 

Hence  the  L.C.M.  of  M  and  C  is  the  same  as  the  L.C.M. 
of  A,  B,  and  C, 
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Therefore,  to  find  the  L.CM,  of  three  expressions^  find  the 
L,C,M,  of  two  of  them,  and  then  of  this  result  and  the  third 
expression. 

We  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  find  the  L.C.M.  of  any 
number  of  expressions. 


EXAMPLES. 

Find  the  lowest  common  multiples  of  the  following : 

1.  a!*-9aj  +  18,  a!»  +  3a;-54,  and  o'-Sa-lOS. 

2.  (f'-a^'^a,  a^  —  a*^  and  a^-^-aK 

3.  ay^-fy*— »*+2a5y,  a*— y*— «'-|-2y2,  andoj*— y'+2'-h22x. 

4.  aV  H-  a*xy  —  aba^  —  aJbxy^  a^  -+-  2  7?f^  -\-  ajy*, 

and  3a»6-6aV  +  3a6». 

5.  9aj"-12a!*  +  4aj,  18 oa?* -|- 12 aaj»-f  8 aa^,  and  27a^-8. 

6.  o^-Sajy  +  Zy*  and  aj"-9a!»y  4-23 «2^-15y». 

7.  a*-a»-8a  +  8  and  a*  — 8a»+9a-2. 

8.  2a^-llaj»+3a!*-f  10a;  and  3a^-14a:'-6aj*-|-5aj. 

9.  a:'-6a'  +  llaj-6,  a;»- «*- 14a;  +  24, 

and  «»  +  «»- 17  a; +  15. 

10.   4a«-6a5-.186«,  4a«4-4a»6-3aV, 
and  6a*4-5a«6-6aV. 
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X.  FRACTIONS. 


.  The  quotient  of  a  divided  by  b  is  written  in  the 


form  -  (Art.  9). 

The  expression  ^  is  called  a  Fraction;   a  is  called  the 

b 

numeratOTy  and  b  the  denominator. 

The  numerator  and  denominator  are  called  the  terms  of 
the  fraction. 

An  integral  expression  (Art.  65)  may  be  considered  as  a 

fraction  whose  denominator  is  unity ;   thus^  a-^b  is  the 

a  +  6 
same  as  — — • 


We  shall  use  the  term  rational  fraction  to  denote  a 
fraction  whose  terms  are  integral  (Art.  65). 

A  monomial  is  said  to  be  rational  when  it  either  is,  or  can 
be  reduced  to,  a  rational  and  integral  expression  (Art.  23), 
or  a  rational  fraction. 

A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  rational  when  each  of  its  terms 
is  rational. 

We  have  5f=lx? 


b  b 

If  a  and  b  are  positive  integers,  1  x  -   signifies  that  unity 

b 

is  divided  into  b  equal  parts,  and  that  a  parts  are  taken 

(Art.  50). 

That  is,  if  the  terms  of  a  fraction  are  positive  integers, 
the  denominator  shows  into  how  many  parts  the  unit  is 
divided,  and  the  numerator  shows  liow  many  parts  are 
taken. 
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By  Art.  70,  (3),      f  =  f. 

he     0 

That  is,  if  the  terms  of  a  fraction  are  both  mvUipliedy  or 
both  divided^  by  the  same  expression^  the  value  of  the  fractum 
%8  not  altered, 

157.  By  Art.  71,  (1),  the  fraction  -^2155  can  be  written  in 
either  of  the  forms  "*" 

—  a        +a   ^^       —a 

,  — - — .  or • 

That  is,  if  the  signs  of  both  numerator  and  denominator  are 
changed,  the  sign  before  the  fraction  is  not  changed;  but  if  the 
sign  of  either  one  xs  changed,  the  sign  before  the  fraction  is 
changed. 

If  either  numerator  or  denominator  is  a  polynomial,  care 
must  be  taken,  on  changing  its  sign,  to  change  the  sign  of 
each  of  its  terms  (Art.  49). 

Thus,  the  fraction  ^~'   ,  by  changing  the  signs  of  both 

c  —  d 

numerator  and  denominator,  can  be  written  in  the  form 

b  —a 

d  —  c 

158.  It  follows  from  Arts.  95  and  157  that 

If  either  term  of  a  fraction  is  the  indicated  product  of  two 
or  more  expressions,  the  signs  of  any  even  number  of  them 
may  be  changed  without  changing  the  sign  before  thefra/Mon; 
but  if  the  signs  of  any  odd  number  of  them  are  changed,  the 
sign  before  the  fraction  is  changed, 

ft     h 
Thus  the  fraction  - — — -—  can  be  written  in  either 

of  the  forms  .  -.      (c-a)(«-/) 

a  — 6  6  — a  6  — a 


id  -  c)  (/-  ey  (d  -  c)  (6  -/)'       (d  -  c)  (/-  e) 


,  etc. 
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REDUCTION  OF  A  FRACTION  TO  ITS  LOWEST  TERMS. 

159.  A  rational  fraction  (Art.  154)  is  said  to  be  in  its 
lowest  terms  when  its  numerator  and  denominator  are  prime 
to  each  other  (Art.  136). 

160.  Case  I.  When  the  numerator  aiul  denominator  can 
be  readily  factored  by  inspection. 

By  Art.  156,  dividing  both  terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same 
expression,  or  cancelling  common  factors  in  the  numerator 
and  denominator,  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Resolve  both  numeraJtor  and  denominator  into  their  factoraf 
%nd  cancel  alt  that  are  common  to  both. 

1.   Reduce  ^^^,  ^  to  its  lowest  terms. 
45aVx 

We  have  IS a'Vc  ^2.3^3^ a'Vc 

'  45aVx     3'3'5'a^b^x 

Cancelling  the  common  factor  3  •  3  •  aV,  we  obtain  — -. 

ox 

aj8_  27 

S.   Reduce  — — to  its  lowest  terms. 

iB»-.2a;-.3 

By  Arts.  129  and  130, 

a^~27     ^(a;-3)(g'-f  3a?  +  9)_a?*H-3a?-f  9 
aj«-.2aj-3  (aj-3)(aj  +  l)  x  +  1 

i.  Reduce  2jy--ay--2^^j^  ^  .^^  j^^^^^  ^^ 

a*-3a6  4-26* 

2by  —  ay  ''2bx-^ax _  (26  — a)(y~a?) 
a^  -  3a6  +  26^       ""  (a  -2b)(a-b) 


=  («-2^>)(a^-y)  (Art.  1581 
(a -26)  (a -6)  ^  ^ 


a-b 
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Note.  If  all  the  factors  of  the  numerator  are  xemoved  by  cancella- 
tion, unity  (which  is  a  factor  of  every  algebraic  expression)  remains 
to  form  a  numerator. 

If  all  the  factors  of  the  denominator  are  removed,  the  division  is 
exact    (See  Note  before  Art  07.) 

161.  Case  II.  WJien  the  numerator  and  denominator  can- 
not be  readily  factored  by  inspection. 

Since  the  H.C.F.  of  two  expressions  is  their  common  fac- 
tor of  highest  degree,  having  the  numerical  coefficient  of 
greatest  absolute  value  in  its  term  of  highest  degree  (Art. 
135),  we  have  the  following  rule : 

Divide,  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  their  highest 
oom/monfa/dor. 

Example,  Reduce  ^  —    ^"^    to  its  lowest  terms. 

6  a  —  a  — 12 

By  Art.  140,  the  H.C.F.  of  2 a»  -  5a  +  3  and  6a«-  a  - 12 
is  2a -3. 

Dividing  the  numerator  by  2a  —  3,  the  quotient  is  a  —  1 ; 
and  dividing  the  denominator,  the  quotient  is  3a +  4. 

2a»-5a  +  3      a-1 


Hence, 


6a»-a-12     3a-h4 


KEDUCnON  OF  A  FRACTION  TO  A  BOXED  QUANTITY. 

162.  A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  a  Kixed  Quantity  when 
it  consists  of  a  rational  and  integral  expression  (Art.  23), 
together  with  one  or  more  fractions,  each  of  which  is,  or 
can  be  reduced  to,  a  rational  fraction  containing  one  or 
more  letters  in  its  denominator  when  in  its  lowest  terms 
(Art.  159). 

For  example,  the  expressions 

,  b       J  «  .  2x  —  y 
aH--,  and  -H ^^ 

c  3       x  —  y 


are  mixed  quantities. 


t 
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163.  A  fraction  whose  terms  are  rational  and  integral^ 
and  whose  numerator  is  a  polynomial,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
mixed  quantity  by  the  operation  of  division,  provided  that 
if  the  denominator  is  a  monomial,  its  degree  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  term  of  lowest  degree  in  the  numerator,  and  that 
if  it  is  a  polynomial,  its  degree  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  numerator. 

6a^-15a^-2a;-5 


1.   Reduce  ,^  . 

12  a» 

By  Art.  100, 

6a^-15a?»-2a;-5_ 
12aj« 


to  a  mixed  quantity. 


6a5»      15a^      2x 


123^     12««     12a^ 

«_5 1 5_ 

2     4     6aj     12  a»' 


12a:^ 


qA 2x  4-  2 

S.   Reduce  — -r-  ~— -  to  a  mixed  quantity. 

ar  4- 1 

aja4-l)aj*  -2aj-f2(a?«-l 

7^  +  a? 


-1 


Whence, 
a><-2a;4-2 


-2a; -1-3 


=  g»-l-f '""!^t^  =  a?'-l-^^^(Art.  157) 


«*  +  l 


«»-f  1 


3.   Reduce  — —  to  a  mixed  quantity. 

4a»-3)8«»-10«*-3a;-f  5(2a;-| 


-lOic^-f  3a;+  5 
-lOa:^ 


3a:-  - 
2 
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3aj-f 


Whence,  ^-t^l^^pZp±^^2x^^-^,,-^^ 
'  4a^-3  2     4iB»-3 


Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  2  (Art.  156), 

we  have 

-5 

6 


8aj»-10a!»-3aj-|-5     ^^     5  .  6a;-i 

: z=zZX —      + 

4a^-.3  2     8a^- 


REDUCnON  OF  FRACTIONS  TO  THEIR  LOWEST 
COlfMON  DENOMINATOR. 

164.  To  reduce  two  or  more  rational  fractions  to  their 
Lowest  Common  Denominator  is  to  express  them  as  equivalent 
fractions,  having  for  their  common  denominator  the  lowest 
common  multiple  (Art.  145)  of  the  given  denominators. 

Note  1.  The  abbreviation  L.C.D.  is  used  for  Lowest  Common 
Denominator. 

Example.   Reduce  ^,  ?^  and  f^  to  their  lowest 

3a'6    2aJtr  4crb 

common  denominator. 

The  L.C.M.  of  Sa%  2(0?,  and  4a»6  is  120*6^  (Art.  147). 

By  Art.  156,  both  terms  of  a  fraction  may  be  multiplied 
by  the  same  expression  without  altering  the  value  of  the 
fraction. 

Multiplying  both  terms  of  |:^  by  4a6,  we  have  '^^^' 

Multiplying  both  terms  of  |^  by  6a»,  we  have  ^-^^^. 
^^    ^  2a6«    ^        '  \2a^\? 

Multiplying  both  terms  of  — ^  by  36,    we  have  ■^—^ 

Therefore  the  required  fractions  are 

20a5c(i   18  g^ma;        ,    9bny 
12  a V    12a»6*'  ^"     12  a  V 
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It  will  be  obseTved  that  the  terms  of  each  fraction  are 
multiplied  by  an  expression  which  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  lowest  common  denominator  by  its  own  denominator. 

Hence  the  following  rule : 

Find  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

Divide  this  by  each  denominator  separately^  multiply  the 
corresponding  numerators  by  the  quotients,  and  write  the 
results  over  the  common  denominator. 

Note  2.  Before  applying  the  rale,  each  fraction  should  be  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms. 

165.  A  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  fraction, 
having  for  its  denominator  any  multiple  of  the  denominator 
of  the  given  fraction,  by  dividing  the  required  by  the  given 
denominator,  and  multiplying  both  terms  by  the  quotient. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

166.  It  follows  from  Art.  100  that 

«  +  ?  =  ?dl^,  and  ?-5  =  5-Ili 
c      c        c  c     c        c 

Hence  the  following  rules : 

To  add  two  or  more  rational  fractions,  reduce  them  if  neces- 
sary to  their  lowest  common  denominator.  Add  the  numerators 
of  the  resulting  fractions,  and  write  the  result  over  the  commA>n 
denominator. 

To  subtract  one  rational  fraction  from  another,  reduce  them 
if  necessary  to  their  lowest  common  denominator.  Subtract  the 
numerator  of  the  subtrahend  from  that  of  the  minuend,  and 
write  the  result  over  the  common  denominator. 

The  final  result  should  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

1.    Required  the  sum  of     ^  ""     and     ~  * — 

4  ac  6  6x 

The  L.C.D.  is  12  aVc, 
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Multiplying  the  terms  of  the  first  fraction  by  3 1^,  and  the 
terms  of  the  second  by  2  a,  we  have 

4a-l     3-5y^l2ay-3y     6a-lQa5» 
4ac  66*0  12a6*c  12a6*c 

^12ay-3y-f  6a-10ay 
12  a6*c 

_.2ay-3y-f  6a 
12  a^c 

A      Q*        ^^c^  X  +  1    ,  a?  — 2  05  —  4 

8.   Simplify     ^    + 


a.  +  5     a;  — 3      aj»-|-2aj  — 15 
Since  aj*  +  2a?  - 15  =  (a?  -f  5)  (aj  -  3),  the  L.C.D.  is 

aj'-|-2aj-15. 

Multiplying  the  terms  of  the  first  fraction  by  a?  —  3,  and 
the  terms  of  the  second  by  a;  +  5,  we  have 

(x-fl)(a?-3)      (a; -■  2)  (g -h  5)  a?-4 

aj«4-2aj-15  aj»-|-2aj-15       aj»-h2aj-15 

^(a?-fl)(g-3)H-(a;~2)(xH-5)-(a?-4)  ... 

aj»-|-2aj-15  ^  ^ 

_  aJ-2a?-3  +  a:*  +  3a;  -10-a?  +  4 

aj«-|-2aj-15 

2aj*-9 


aj^  +  2aj  - 15 

Note  1.  In  sabtracting  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  a  polynomial, 
it  will  be  found  convenient  to  enclose  the  numerator  in  a  parenthesiH 
preceded  by  a  —  sign,  as  shown  in  the  last  term  of  the  numerator  of 
(1).  If  this  is  not  done,  care  must  be  taken  to  change  the  sign  of  each 
term  of  the  numerator  before  combining  it  with  the  other  niunerators. 

3.   Simplify  2a?-3-^^""^ 


aj  +  1 


Note  2.  In  adding  or  subtracting  fractions  and  integral  expressions, 
the  latter  should  be  expressed  in  a  fractional  form  (Art.  153). 
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We  have  2aj-3- 


3x-5     2a;-3     Sx-B 


aj  +  l  1 

The  L.C.D.  is  a;  + 1 ;  whence, 


x  +  1 


2t-3     3a;-5^(2a;--3)(a;  +  l)      3a?--5 

05+1  X-\'l  X+1 

^  (2a;-3)(x  +  l)-(3a?-6j 

aj  +  1 

_2iB»-a;-3--3a?H-5 
x  +  1 

^2a^-4a;H-2 
aj  +  1 

In  certain  cases,  the  principles  of  Arts.  157  and  168  enable 
us  to  change  the  form  of  a  fraction  to  one  which  is  more 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  addition  or  subtraction. 


4.   Simplify 


3         2b  +  a 


Changing  the  sign  of  the  second  denominator  (Art.  157), 
we  have 


2b  +  a__     3         2b  +  a 
a^b  '  ^-a"     a-6     a^-ft*' 


+ 


The  L.C.D.  is  now  a*  — 6*;  whence, 

__3 2MiO  ^  S{a  +  b)     .2b  +  a 

a-6     a^-b"       a^^-by     a*  -  6* 

_3a+3^?-26-a 
2a  +  b 


a*-6« 


5.    Simplify 
1 


+ 


1 


{x-y)(x-z)       (y-z){i/-x)       (z-x){z-'y) 


FRACTIONS. 

By  Art.  158,  the  expression  may  be  written 

1  1.1 
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(«-«)(«-y)     («-y)(y-«)     (y-«)(»-aj) 

The  L.C.D.  is  now  (x—y)  {y—z)  (z—x) ',  hence  the  result 

^-(y-g)--(g-g)-i-(g-y) 

_  2(fl?-y)  _  2 


(»-y)(y -«)(«-«)     (y-2)(«-«) 


MULTIPLICATION  OF  FRACTIONS. 


167.  Required  the  product  of  -  and  — 

b         d 


Let 


Multiplyikg  each  of  these  equals  by  &  x  d,  we  have 


(1) 


^X^x  bxd  =  xxbxcL 
b     a 

Whence  by  the  Commutative  and  Associative  Laws  for 
Multiplication  (Arts.  58,  59), 

(^Xb\x(^Xd\:=xxbxd. 

Therefore  (Art.  67),  axc=ixxbxd, 

i)ividing  each  of  these  equals  hj  bxd  (Art.  69), 

axe 


:=X, 


bxd 

From  (1)  ana  (2),  we  have   -  x  ^  =  ^• 

b     d     bd 


(2) 


We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  the  multiplication 
of  fractions : 
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Multiply  the  numerators  together  for  the  numerator  of  Vie 
product  i  and  the  denominators  for  its  denominator. 

Common  factors  in  the  numerators  and  denominators 
should  be  cancelled  (Art.  160)  before  performing  the  mul- 
tiplication. 

1.  Multiply  ^  by  j-^. 

10a»y     36V^   2. 5-3. a»&Vy    ^5Vx 
96iB*      4ay     3.3.2.2.a*6«y       6y  * 

Note.  In  multiplying  by  an  integral  or  mixed  quantity,  Uie  mnlti 
plier  should  be  expressed  in  a  fractional  form  (Arts.  153,  106). 

2.  Multiply  together  -—5 — -,  2  -  ^^,  and  a?*  -  9. 

or  +  aj  —  6  x  —  o 


.i5*4-aJ  —  6  a?  —  3 

^ ^x^x(x  +  3)(x-3)  =  5(£+|}. 

(aj  +  3)(a?-2)      a;-3     ^    ^    ^^  ^         aj-2 


DIVISION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

16&   Required  the  quotient  of  -  divided  by  — 

b  d 

Let  --!--  =  a?.  (1) 

0     d  ^  ' 

Then  by  Art.  67,         ^  =  ^xx. 

b     d 

Multiplying  each  of  these  equals  by  -, 

c 

^X-  =  -xxx-  =  aj  (Art.  167).       (2) 
b      c      d  c  ^ 
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From  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

a     c tt     d 

b     d     b     c 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

To  divide  one  fraction  by  another,  invert  the  divisor,  and 
proceed  as  in  multiplication, 

1.   Divide  ^^  by  ^^. 

6a*6       9aV  ^  6a*5      lOa^^  4y 
6ajy"*"l0ajy     5ajy      9aV      36«aj* 

Note.  If  the  divisor  is  an  integral  or  mixed  quantity,  it  should  be 
expressed  in  a  fractional  form  (Arts.  153,  106)  before  applying  the 
rule. 


2.   Divide  9  +  -4^.  by  3  +  -^. 

af  —  f  x  —  y 


(9  I     ^^  ]if3\    ^^  \     9g'-9y'-h5y'  ^  3a;-3y^5.y 

^9g'-4y«^    g-y    ^  (3a?-h2y)(3a;- 2y)  ^    a?--.y 
ic'-y*       3flJ  +  2y  («  +  y)(«-y)  3flJ  +  2y 

_3g-2y 

«  +  y 


COMPLEX  FRACTIONS. 

1G9.  A  Complex  Fraction  is  one  having  one  or  more  frac- 
tions in  either  or  both  of  its  terms. 

It  may  be  simplified  by  the  method  of  Art.  168. 

a 
1.   Reduce to  its  simplest  form. 

6-- 
d 

"^  "      =ax-^  (Art.  168)=    «^ 


b  —  -     ^~^  6d  —  c  bd  —  c 

d         d 
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a 


a 


2.   Eeduce  — to  its  simplest  form. 


a  —  b     a-i-b 

It  is  often  advantageous  to  simplify  a  fraction  of  the 
above  form  by  multiplying  its  numerator  and  denominator 
by  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  their  denominators,  which 
in  the  present  case  is  a'  —  V, 

Multiplying  each  of  the  component  fractions  by  o^  —  6*, 
we  have 

a(a  +  b)  —  a(a'-b)     cf  ^  db  —  a^ -h  o^  _    2ab 
ft  (a -f- 6 )  +  a  ( o  -  6 )  *  a6 -f  6«  +  a«  -  a6 ""  a*  +  &•' 


3.   Simplify 


1  + 


1+i 

X 


1+ 


1+1 

X 


1-h 


X 


x  +  1 


X+1       _    X-\'l 

x  +  l  +  x     2x  +  i 


1. 


EXAMPLES. 

170.  Reduce  the  following  to  their  lowest  terms : 
27a»-f8  «  ic*  — 2a;-3 


3. 


4. 


9a^-|-12ajH-4 


2        (g»-4)  (2:^-3^+2) 
(x'-4.X'^A){x'+x-2) 


a*  —  a*6  —  a6*  4-  ^ 


j^  —  y^  —  2^  —  2  yz 
x^  -^if  —  z^  —  2xy 


5. 


aj*-2«*-2a?  — 3 


g     12m^4-lCmn-3n* 
10m^-|-mn-l'In« 

2ar^4-5ar'-2a;4-3* 

Q      ^  —  4ar^y  +  4a7/  —  y^ 
.r'^-2ar^?/4-4a?y2-3y' 
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Reduce  the  following  to  loized  qoantities : 


a     8i«'-3a!*  +  a!-9 
••    6^ 


11. 


Simplify  the  following : 


12. 


m  -f  2     m*-|-  2     m*—  3 


7m 


a?-l- 


14  m*       21  m» 
12 


13. 


a; -1-3 


05  —  5-1- 


12 


a?-f  3 


14      0^ 4- 5gy -I- 6y*  ^  a^-lxy 
'   aj»-4a^-21y«      a^-4y» 


15. 


a 


a      , 2a* 


16. 


17. 


a  +  b  a^b     a*— V 

a«-6«  a*  +  6« 

a  — 6  0-I-6 
1 


a; 


aj-1     a!»-l      a^-1 


18     /'A-A4.A'\      /'_1_«A\ 
'   \^3y*     iry'^2«*j"*"\^3y«     2a^/ 


19. 


4m> 


m  -f-  ti     m  —  n 

m  —  n     m  +  n     m^  —  n^ 


flj  — 3y 


81.  .   ^-.^y 


as*  — y*  — 2;'  +  2yz     ^  —  xy-^-xz 
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22. 


b  -fc 


-f 


c-^a 


a  +  6 


23. 


{a^b){a-c)      (6_c)(6-a)      (c^a)(c^b) 
m^      ,  m^i  -I-  n* 


4- 


m  — n      (m— n)" 
1 


84.       -     +V^-_L.Y 
26.   2^±1-1 J^  +  -^. 


26.  _L^4.-J-+    ^ 


(a  +  6-l-c)« 


a  4- 6      6  +  c     c  +  a      (a  +  6)  (6 -|- c)  (c  +  a) 


27.         ^(^-"^^) 


l-.2aj 


(l  +  «)(l  +  9aj)       (l-|-«)(H-4aj)      1  +  4 


28. 


29. 


3a^ 
a?  — 1      aj  +  1  ■  a^-l-l  "a^  — 1 


1      .     3«* 

T" 


^--/ 


aj»  +  y» 


T^  —  xy-^rf      aJ*-fa^4-y* 


80.  /'i±^  +  ?^+A'\  ^  z'"  -  *  _  ^ri5!\. 
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XI.    SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 

CONTAININO  ONE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY. 

171.  An  Equation  is  a  statement  that  two  algebraic 
expressions  (Art.  16)  are  equal. 

The  First  Member  of  an  equation  is  the  expression  to  the 
left  of  the  sign  of  equality,  and  the  Second  Member  is  the 
expression  to  the  right  of  that  sign. 

Thus,  in  the  equation  2aj  —  3  =  3aj  +  5,  the  first  member 
is  2  a;  —  3,  and  the  second  member  is  3  a;  +  5. 

Any  term  of  either  member  of  an  equation  is  called  a 
term  of  the  equation. 

The  sides  of  an  equation  are  its  two  members. 

172.  An  Identical  Equation,  or^  Identity,  is  one  w]|iose 
members  are  equal,  whatever  values  are  given  to  the  let- 
ters, if  any,  involved ;  as, 

(a-H6)(a  — 6)  =  a*  — 6*,  or  5  =  5. 

Note.  The  sign  =,;read  **  identically  equal  to,*'  is  frequently  used 
in  place  of  the  sign  of  equality  in  an  identity. 

173.  An  equation  is  said  to  be  satisfied  by  a  set  of  values 
of  certain  letters  involved  in  it  when,  on  substituting  the 
value  of  each  letter  in  place  of  the  letter  wherever  it  occurs, 
the  equation  becomes  identical. 

Thus,  the  equation  a^  —  a5y  =  24  is  satisfied  by  the  set  of 
values  a?  =  3,  y  =»  —  6 ;  for  on  substituting  3  in  place  of  a?, 
and  —  5  in  place  of  y,  the  equation  becomes 

24  =  24, 
which  is  identical. 

174;  An  Equation  of  Condition  is  an  equation  involving 
one  or  more  letters,  called  unkrvown  qvAxntUies,  which  is  not 
satisfied  by  every  set  of  values  of  these  letters. 
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Thus,  the  equation  aj  +  2  =  5  is  satisfied  only  by  the  value 
a;  =  3 ;  again,  the  equation  2aj  —  y  =  —  3is  not  satisfied  by 
every  set  of  values  of  x  and  y,  but  is  satisfied  by  the  set 
of  values  «  =  2,  y  =  7. 

An  equation  of  condition  is  usually  called  an  equation. 

Any  letter  in  an  equation  of  condition  may  represent  an 
unknown  quantity ;  but  it  is  usual  to  represent  an  unknown 
quantity  by  one  of  the  final  letters  of  the  alphabet,  os,  y,  z, 

175i  If  an  equation  contains  but  one  unknown  quantity, 
any  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  which  satisfies  the 
equation  is  called  a  Boot  of  the  equation. 

The  aoltUian  of  an  equation  containing  but  one  unknown 
quantity  is  the  process  of  finding  its  roots. 

A  root  is  said  to  be  verified  when,  on  substituting  the 
value  of  the  root  in  place  of  its  symbol,  the  equation 
becomes  identical. 


176.  A  numerical  Equation  is  one  in  which  all  the  known 
numbers  are  represented  by  Arabic  numerals ;  as, 

2aj-.17  =  a;-5. 

A  Literal  Equation  is  one  in  which  some  or  all  of  the 
known  numbers  are  represented  by  letters ;  as, 

2aj  +  a  =  &«'— 10. 

177.  A  monomial  is  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  taith 
respect  to  one  or  more  letters  involved  in  it  when  it  either  is, 
or  can  be  reduced  to,  a  rational  and  integral  expression 
(Art.  23),  or  a  rational  fraction  containing  the  letters  only 
in  its  numerator  when  in  its  lowest  terms  (Art.  159). 

Thus,  is  rational  and  integral  with  respect  to  cl 

<y 

A  polynomial   is  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  with 

respect  to  one  or  more  letters  involved  in  it  when  each  term 

involving  the  letters  is  rational  and  integral  with  respect  to 

them. 
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178.  If  a  monomial  is  rational  and  integral  with  resp?ct 
to  one  or  more  letters  involved  in  it,  its  degree  with  respect 
to  them  is  denoted  by  the  sum  of  their  exponents. 

Thus,  — - —  is  of  the  third  degree  with  respect  to  a,  and 

of  the  fifth  degree  with  respect  to  a  and  h. 

The  degree  with  respect  to  one  or  more  letters  of  a  poly- 
nomial which  is  rational  and  integral  with  respect  to  them, 
is  the  degree  with  respect  to  these  letters  of  the  term  or 
terms  of  highest  degree  with  respect  to  them. 

Thus,  305^  +  Zwj  —  cy*  is  of  the  second  degree  with  respect 
to  X,  and  of  the  third  degree  with  respect  to  x  and  y. 

179.  If  each  member  of  an  equation  is  rational  and  inte- 
gral with  respect  to  the  unknown  quantities  involved  in  it, 
the  degree  of  the  equation  is  the  degree  with  respect  to  the 
unknown  quantities  of  the  term  or  terms  of  highest  degree 
with  respect  to  them. 

Thus,  if  a,  6,  and  c  denote  known,  and  x,  y,  and  z  unknown 
quantities, 

2x = is  an  equation  of  the^r«^      degree ; 

4  5 

3a:*  —  a  =  6a5-|-c  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree ; 
a;  —  y*2J  =  aa?  —  6  is  an  equation  of  the  third    degrt  e  ; 
and  so  on. 
A  Simple  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  first  degree. 

PROPERTIES  OF  EQUATIONS. 

180.  It  follows  from  Arts.  40,  43,  54,  and  69  that : 

I.    The  same  quantity  may  he  added  to,  or  suhtra^cted  from, 
both  members  of  an  equation  without  destroying  the  equality. 

II.  Both  members  of  an  equation  may  he  multiplied,  or 
dividedy  hy  the  same  qtuintity  without  destroying  the  equality. 
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ISL  Transpontion  of  Temu. 

A  term  man  ^  transposed  from  one  member  of  an  equation 
to'  the  other  by  changing  its  sign. 

For,  consider  the  equation 

x  +  a  =  b. 

Subtracting  a  from  both  members  (Art.  180),  we  hare 

x-^-a  —  a=b  —  a. 

Or,  05  =  6  —  a. 

In  this  case  the  term  +  a  has  been  transposed  from  the 
first  member  to  the  second  by  changing  its  sign. 

Again,  consider  the  equation 

x  —  assb. 

Adding  a  to  both  members  (Art.  180),  we  have 

05  —  a  +  a  =  a-|-6. 

Or,  05  =  a  +  6. 

In  this  case  the  term  —  a  has  been  transposed  from  the 
first  member  to  the' second  by  changing  its  sign. 

Note.   If  the  same  term  appears  in  both  members  of  an  equation 
affected  with  the  same  sign,  it  may  be  suppressed,  or  cancelled. 

182.    The  signs  of  o/Z  the  terms  of  an  equation  may  be 
chauged  without  destroying  the  equality. 

For,  consider  the  equation 

a  — aj=6  — c  (1) 

Transposing  each  term  (Art.  181),  we  have 

—  6-|-c  =  —  a  +  a:, 

or,  a;  —  a  =  c  —  6 ; 

which  is  the  same  as   (1)   with  the  sign  of  every  term 
changed. 
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183.  Clearing  of  Fraotioiu. 

Consider  the  equation 

2£_5^5x_9 
3      4       6      8' 

Multiplying  each  term  by  24,  the  L.C.M.  of  the  denomi* 
uators  (Art.  180),  we  have 

16aj-30  =  20a;-27, 
where  the  denominators  have  been  removed. 

Note  1.  The  operation  of  removing  the  fractions  from  an  equation 
by  multiplication  is  termed  **  Clearing  the  equation  offracHonaV 

Note  2.  An  equation  may  be  cleared  of  fractions  by  multiplying 
each  term  by  any  common  multiple  of  the  denominators.  The  product 
of  all  the  denominators  is  obviously  a  common  multiple  of  them,  and 
the  rule  is  sometimes  given  as  follows :  **  Multiply  each  term  of  the 
equation  by  the  product  of  all  the  denominators.^* 

SOLUTION  OF  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS 
IM.  1.   Solve  the  equation 

6      3      5      4* 

Clearing  of  fractions  by  multiplying  each  term  of  the 
equation  by  60,  the  L.C.M.  of  6,  3,  5,  and  4,  we  have 

70a?-100  =  36aj-.15. 

Transposing  the  unknown  quantities  to  the  first  member, 
and  the  known  quantities  to  the  second, 

70aj-36aj  =  100-15. 

Uniting  similar  terms, 

34  a;  =  85. 

Dividing  both  members  by  34  (Art.  180)^  we  have 

34     2 
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Note  1.  To  verify  this  result  (Art  176),  put  x  =  -  in  the  given 

2 

equation;  then 

36_6^3_1 

12     3     2     4' 


or, 

which  is  identical. 


4"4' 


We  may  now  give  a  rule  for  the  solution  of  any  simple 
equation  containing  but  one  unknown  quantity : 

Clear  the  equation  of  fractions  by  miUtiplying  each  term  by 
the  L,C.M,  of  the  given  denominators. 

Transpose  the  unknoum  terms  to  the  first  mem,ber,  and  the 
known  terms  to  the  second. 

Unite  the  similar  terms,  and  divide  both  m^embera  by  the 
coefficient  of  the  unknovm  quantity. 

2.    Solve  the  equation 

3*  — 1      4aj  — 5      .   ,  7flj-f  5 

=  4  H ■ — • 

4  5  10 

Multiplying  each  term  by  20,  the  L.C.M.  of  4,  5,  and  10, 
15a.  _  5  _  (I6aj  -  20)  =  80  +  14  a?  + 10,  (1) 

or,  15  a;  -  5  - 16  a?  +  20  =  80  + 14  a?  + 10. 

Transposing,  15aj  -  16aj  -  14aj  =  80-1-10  +  5  —  20. 
Unitin g  terms,  — 15  aj  =  75. 

Dividing  by  —  16,  aj  =  —  5. 


Note  2  If  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  a  polynomial  is  preceded 
by  a  —  sign,  it  will  be  found  convenient,  on  clearing  of  fracUona,  to 
enclose  the  numerator  in  a  parenthesis,  as  shown  in  equation  (1) 
above.  If  this  is  not  done,  care  must  be  taken  to  change  the  sign  of 
each  term  of  the  numerator  when  the  denominator  is  removed. 
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3.   Solve  the  equation 

6x+l       2a;4-4 


2a;-l 


15 


7aj-Hl6 


Multiplying  each  term  by  15, 

7aj4-16 
Transposing,  and  uniting  terms, 


Clearing  of  fractions, 


7* +  16* 


28  a? +  64  =  30* +  60. 
-2aj  =  -4 
a?  =  2. 


Note  3.  If  the  denominators  are  partly  monomial  and  partly  poly- 
nomial, it  is  often  advantageous  to  clear  of  fractions  at  first  partially  ; 
multiplying  each  term  of  the  equation  by  the  L.C.M.  of  the  monomial 
denominators. 

4.   Solve  the  equation 

X         x  +  2b  ^  g'+y 
aj  —  a       a?  +  a      aj*  —  a* 


Multiplying  each  term  by  a^  —  a*, 
aj(aj  +  a)  —  (a?  +  26)  (a;  —  a) 
a^  +  CM5  —  (a^  +  26a?  —  aa?  —  2a5) 
«* +  «ia?  —  «*  —  3^  +  a»  + 2a6 

2ax^2bx 
Factoring  both  members,  2  a?  (a  —  6) 


Dividing  by  2  (a  —  6), 


05  = 


a'  +  V, 
a«  +  6«, 
a«  +  6*, 
a«_2a6  +  y. 
(a -by. 

2(a-6)         2 
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5.   Solve  the  equation 

.2  a?  -  .01  -  .030?  =  .113  a?  +  .161. 
Transposing,       .2aj  —  .03a;  —  .113aj  =  .01  -f  .161. 
Uniting  terms,  .057  x  =  .171. 

Dividing  by  .057,  a;  =  3. 

185.  A  simple  equation  contairiing  bvi  one  unknoum  qtian- 
tity  cannot  have  more  than  one  root. 

It  has  been  shown  that  every  simple  equation  containing 
but  one  unknown  quantity  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

x  =  a. 

If  possible,  let  this  equation  have  two  different  roots,  ri 
and  9's. 

Then  by  Art.  175,  n  =  a, 

and  rj  =  a. 

Therefore,  ri  =  r^. 

But  this  is  impossible,  since,  by  hypothesis,  rj  and  r,  are 
different ;  hence  a  simple  equation  containing  one  unknown 
quantity  cannot  have  more  than  one  root. 

EXAMPLES. 

186.  Solve  the  following  equations : 

1.    (2aj  +  l)»-f  (2a:-l)8  =  16a;(ar*-4)-228. 

2    g  +  l      2x  — 5_,lla;  — 5     a;4-13 
'       2  5      ""      10  3     * 

g     4a;4-3  __  12a;  — 5 __ 2a;  — 1  ^  ^ 
10  5.r- 29  5      "" 

4.        «  1  2 


3a;4-l      a;  +  l      2a;-l 
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»•   -7-  =  ^ 4 5— 

2a;  +  l      3aj*     a       * 

21  4aj-|-10     70     3' 


8. 


a._l      l/a;-5      14-2a;\      g-O      7 

2         8* 


)= 


9.    5^4-^  =  5 
a:2-4       2-x 


x-h2 


jQ     4ar^-f  4ar'4-8a;-h5  ^  2a^  +  2a;-f  1 
2a:2^2a;  +  3  x  +  l 


11. 


x— 1      flp  — 2     a?  — 3     05  —  4 

X  — 2        05  —  3        05-4        05-5 


12.    (x-l-a)'- (a;-a)'-a(3flj-a) (2a;H-a)  =a:(a+l)  +a 


14. 


ox 


+  6        36        aV  +  6« 
ax  —  b     ax  +  b     a V  —  &* 


15. 


X  —  n     iB^  —  mx  — 


rf 


m 


mx  —  n 


=  1  + 


n' 


mx  —  vr 


16. 


ax  —  b      hx  —  a 


a—  b 


ctx-j-b      bx-^a      (dx  -f  b)  {bx  -|-  a) 


17  a;4-4m-|-y^  ,  4a;4-m  4-2n  _  ^ 

a;-|-wi  +  n         x  +  wi- n 

18  x-h2(i  __  {x  +  ay 
x-'2b'~  {x-by 


\ 
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19.   .7(aj-f..l3)=.03(4a?-a)-»-.5. 

^    .6x4-.045^.5x-.178^33^g 
.4  .6 

PROBLEMS. 

187.  For  the  solution  of  a  problem  by  algebraic  methods 
no  general  rule  can -be  given,  as  much  must  depend  on  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  student.  The  following  sugges- 
tions, however,  will  be  found  of  service  : 

1.  Represent  the  unknown  quantity,  or  one  of  fl&c  unknown 
quantities,  by  one  of  the  final  letters  of  the  alphabet, 

2.  Find,  from  the  given  conditions,  expressions  for  Ik^  other 
unknoum  (juarUities,  if  any,  in  the  pi'ohlem. 

3.  Form  an  equation  in  accordance  with  tJie  conditions  of 
the  problem.   - 

188.  1.  A  is  three  times  as  old  as  B,  and  twelve  years 
ago  he  was  five  times  as  old  as  6.  Required  their  ages  at 
present. 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  years  hi  B's  age. 

Then,  3  as  =  the  number  of  years  in  A'a  age. 

Also,  X  — 12  =  the  number  of  years  in  B^s  age  12  yean  ago, 

and  3x  — 12  =  the  number  of  years  in  A's  a^  12  years  ago. 

By  the  conditions, 

3x-12  =  6(«-12). 
Solving  this  equation, 

X  =  24,  the  number  of  years  In  B's  age, 
and  3x=r  72,  the  number  of  years  in  A's  age. 

Note.  In  solving  problems  by  the  methods  of  Algebra,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  x  can  only  represent  a  numher.  Tlius  in  the  above 
solution,  we  do  not  say  ^'  Let  x  =  B^s  age,^'  but  **  Let  x  =  the  wtimftor 
of  years  in  B's  age." 
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8.   At  what  time  between  3  and  4  o'clock  are  the  hands 
of  a  watch  opposite  to  each  other  ? 

Let  OM  and  OH  represent  the  positions  of  the  minute  and  hour- 
hands  at  3  o'clock,  and  OM'  and  OET  their 
positions  when  opi)08ite  to  each  other. 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  minute-apaces  in 
the  arc  MHU'M\ 

Then,  ^  =  the  rumber  of  minute-spaces 

in  the  arc  HW. 

Also,  15  =  the  numUer  of  minute-spaces  in 
the  arc  MH^  and  30  =  the  number  of  minute- 
epaces  in  the  arc  B*M  , 

Now,  arc  MHH'M*  =  arc  AfJST-f  arc  HH'  -f  arc  ffAP. 


«=16  +  ^^  +  80. 


4^ 


That  is, 

Solving  this  equation,         x  =  40^. 

Henoe  the  required  time  is  49^j  minutes  after  3  o'clock. 

3.  Divide  43  into  two  parts  such  that  one  of  them  shall 
be  three  times  as  much  above  20  as  the  other  lacks  of  17. 

4.  A  man  has  9 7.86  in  dollars,  dimes,  and  cents.  He 
has  one-eighth  as  many  cents  as  dimes,  and  twice  as  many 
cents  as  dollars.     How  many  has  he  of  each  kind  ? 

5.  Separate  113  into  two  parts  such  that  one  divided  by 

the  other  may  give  2  as  a  quotient  and  20  as  a  remainder. 

*  » 

6.  A  is  m  times  as  old  as  B,  and  in  a  years  he  will  be  n 
times  as  old.     Required  their  ages  at  present. 

7.  At  what  rate  of  simple  interest  will  p  dollars  amount 
to  a  dollars  in  t  years  ? 

8.  The  denominator  of  a  certain  fraction  is  equal  to  three 
times  the  numerator,  diminished  by  28 ;  and  if  the  numer- 
ator is  diminished  by  5,  and  the  denominator  increased  by 
10,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  ^.    Find  the  fraction. 
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9.   At  what  time  between  5  and  6  o'clock  are  the  hands 
of  a  watch  together  ?  • 

10.  Separate  a  into  two  parts  such  that  one  divided  by 
the  other  may  give  &  as  a  quotient  and  c  as  a  remainder. 

11.  A  vessel  can  be  emptied  by  three  taps;  by  the  first 
alone  it  can  be  emptied  in  3  hours  40  minutes,  by  the  second 
in  2  hours  45  minutes,  and  by  the  third  in  2  hours  12  min- 
utes. In  what  time  will  it  be  emptied  if  all  the  taps  are 
opened  ? 

18.  A  man  invests  one-third  of  his  money  in  3^  per  cent 
bonds,  two-fifths  in  4  per  cent  bonds,  and  the  balance  in  4^ 
per  cent  bonds.  His  income  from  his  iavestments  is  $  595. 
What  is  the  amount  of  his  property  ? 

13.  Two  men^  A  and  B,  26  miles  apart,  set  out,  B  30 
minutes  after  A,  and  travel  towards  each  other.  A  travels 
3  miles  an  hour,  and  B  4  miles  an  hour.  How  far  will  each 
have  travelled  when  they  meet  ? 

14.  The  second  digit  of  a  number  of  three  figures  exceeds 
the  third  by  5,  and  the  first  digit  is  one-fourth  of  the  second. 
If  the  number,  increased  by  3,  is  divided  by  the  sum  of  its 
digits,  the  quotient  is  22.     Required  the  number. 

16.  A  banker  has  two  kinds  of  money.  It  takes  a  pieces 
of  the  first  kind  to  make  a  dollar,  and  b  pieces  of  the  second 
kind.  If  he  is  offered  a  dollar  for  c  pieces,  how  many  of 
each  kind  must  he  give  ? 

16.  At  what  times  between  10  and  11  o'clock  are  the 
hands  of  a  watch  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ? 

17.  A  and  B  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  1^  days, 
A  and  C  in  1^  days,  and  B  and  C  in  2|  days.  How  many 
days  will  it  take  each  working  alone  ? 
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18.  A  and  B  start  in  business,  A  putting  in  f  as  much 
capital  as  B.  The  first  year,  A  gains  $  150,  and  B  loses 
one-fourth  of  his  money.  The  next  year,  A  loses  one-fourth 
of  his  money,  and  B  gains  $  300 ;  and  they  have  now  equal 
amounts.    How  much  had  each  at  first  ? 

19.  A  and  B  find  a  sum  of  money.  A  takes  $2.40  and 
one-sixth  of  what  remains;  then  B  takes  $3.52  and  one- 
seventh  of  what  remains;  and  they  find  that  they  have 
taken  equal  amounts.  What  was  the  sum  found,  and  how 
much  money  did  each  take  ? 

20.  A  fox  is  pursued  by  a  greyhound,  and  has  a  start  of 
60  of  her  own  leaps.  The  fox  makes  3  leaps  while  the  grey- 
hound makes  2 ;  but  the  latter  in  3  leaps  goes  as  far  as  the 
former  in  7.  How  many  leaps  does  each  make  before  the 
greyhound  catches  the  fox  ? 

21.  A  man  and  a  boy  agreed  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for 
$  5.25,  the  boy  to  receive  one-half  the  wages  of  the  man. 
When  two-fifths  of  the  work  was  completed,  the  boy  left, 
and  the  man  finished  it  alone ;  and  thus  the  work  occupied 
1^  days  more  than  it  should  have  done.  How  much  did 
each  receive  per  day  ? 

22.  A  clock  has  an  hour-hand,  a  minute-hand,  and  a 
second-hand,  all  turning  on  the  same  centre.  At  12  o'clock 
all  the  hands  are  together,  and  point  at  12.  How  long  will 
it  be  before  the  minute-hand  will  be  between  the  other  two 
hands,  and  equally  distant  from  them  ? 
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Xn.  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 

CONTAINING  TWO  OR  MORE  UNKNOWN  QUANTITIES. 

189.  An  equation  containing  two  or  more  unknown  quan- 
tities is  satisfied  by  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  sets  of 
values  of  these  quantities. 

For  consider  the  equation 

If  a?  =  1,  we  have       6  —  5y  =  47,  or  y  =  —  84. 

If  aj  =  2,  we  have    12  —  5y  =  47,  or  y  =  —  7 ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  any  one  of  the  sets  of  values 

«=!,  y  =  -8i, 

fl5  =  2,  y  =  —  7,  etc., 

will  satisfy  the  givetf  equation. 

For  this  reason,  an  equation  containing  two  or  more 
unknown  quantities  is  called  an  indetermtTicUe  equation, 

190.  Let  there  be  two  equations,  each  of  the  first  degree 
(Art.  179),  involving  the  same  two  unknown  quantities, 
such  as 

6a:-5y  =  47,  (1) 

and  7a;  +  4y  =  — 14.  (2) 

By  Art.  189,  each  equation  by  itself  is  satisfied  by  an 
indefinitely  great  number  of  sets  of  values  of  x  and  y. 

But  we  shall  find  that  there  is  but  one  set  of  values  of  ir 
and  y  which  satisfies  both  equations  at  the  same  time. 

For,  multiplying  each  term  of  (1 )  by  4,  and  each  term  of 
(2)  by  5,  we  have 

24ic-20.v  =  1"^,  (3) 

and  35x  +  202/  =  ~70.  (4) 
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Adding  (3)  and  (4)  (see  Note  below),  we  obtain 

59  a;  =118.  (5) 

Whence,  as  =  2. 

Substituting  this  value  of  x  in  (2),  we  have 

14-»-4y  =  -14. 
4y  =  -28. 
Whence,  y  =  —  7. 

The  set  of  values  a  =  2,  y  =  — 7,  satisfies  both  (1)  and 
(2);  and  no  other  set  of  values  of  x  and  y  can  be  found 
which  will  satisfy  both  equations  at  the  same  time. 

Note.  We  speak  of  adding  a  set  of  equations  when  we  mean  plac- 
ing the  sum  of  the  first  members  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  second 
members.  Abbreviations  of  this  kind  are  often  used  in  Algebra ;  thus 
we  speak  of  multiplying  an  equation  when  we  mean  multiplying  each 
of  its  terms. 

19L  A  series  of  equations  is  called  Simultaneons  when 
each  contains  two  or  more  unknown  quantities,  and  all  the 
equations  of  the  series  are  satisfied  by  the  same  set  or  sets 
of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities.  ^ 


The  solution  of  a  series  of  simultaneous  equations 
is  the  process  of  finding  the  set  or  sets  of  values  of  the 
unknown  quantities  invplved  in  them^  which  satisfy  all  the 
equations  at  the  same  time. 


Two  simultaneous  equations  are  said  to  be  Inde- 
pendent when  neither  of  them  is  satisfied  by  every  set  of 
values  of  the  unknown  quantities  which  satisfies  the  other. 

Three  or  more  simultaneous  equations  are  said  to  be 
independent  when  neither  of  them  is  satisfied  by  every  set 
of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  which  satisfies  the 
other  equations  simultaneously. 
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Thus,  the  equations  a?-4-y=9  and  x  —  y=l  are  independ- 
ent ;  for  the  second  equation  is  not  satisfied  by  every  set 
of  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfies  the  first. 

But  a?  -f-  2/  =  9  and  2a;-f2y=18  are  not  independent ;  for 
the  second  equation  can  be  made  to  assume  the  same  form 
as  the  first  by  dividing  each  term  by  2 ;  and  hence  every 
set  of  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfies  the  first  equation 
also  satisfies  the  second. 

194;  It  is  evident  from  Art.  190  that  two  independent^ 
simultaneous  equations,  each  of  the  first  degree,  and  both 
involving  a  certain  unknown  quantity,  can  be  combined  so 
as  to  obtain  a  single  equation  of  the  first  degree  which  does 
not  contain  that  unknown  quantity. 

Thus,  in  Art.  190,  both  (1)  and  (2)  involve  y\  and  by 
combining  the  equations,  we  obtain  equation  (5),  which 
does  not  contain  y. 

The  unknown  quantity  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
single  equation  is  said  to  have  been  eliminated. 


K  There  are  four  principal  methods  of  elimination. 

I.  Elimination  by  Addition  or  Subtraction. 

The  example  in  Art.  190  is  an  illustration  of  elimination 
by  addition  ;  we  will  now  give  an  example  of  elimination  by 
nthtractioii. 

,      «  ,       ..  r  15ir-f-8y=       1.     (1) 

Example.    Solve  the  equations     A  ^^ 

^  ^  ll0a;~7y  =  -24.     (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  2  (Art.  190,  Note), 

30a;-hl6y=       2.     (3) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  3,  30  a;  -  21 2^  =  -  72.     (4) 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (3),  371/=      74. 

Whence,  y  =       2. 

Substituting  this  value  in  (1),         15ir  -|-  IG  =        1. 

15a;  =  —  15. 
Whence,  x  =  —    1. 
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BUIiB. 

If  necessaryy  multiply  the  given  equations  by  sttch  numbers 
as  will  make  the  coefficients  of  one  of  the  uiUcnown  quantifies 
in  the  resulting  equations  ofequxil  absolute  value. 

Add  or  subtract  the  resulting  equations  according  as  the 
coefficients  of  equal  absolute  value  are  of  unlike  or  like  sign. 

Note.  If  the  coefficients  which  are  to  be  made  of  equal  absolute 
value  are  prime  to  each  other,  each  may  be  used  as  the  multiplier  for 
the  other  equation ;  but  if  they  are  not  prime  to  eac^  other,  such  mul- 
tipliers should  be  used  as  will  pnxiuce  their  lowest  common  multiple. 

Thus,  in  Art.  190,  to  make  the  coefficients  of  y  of  equal  absolute 
value,  we  multiply  (1)  by  4  and  (2)  by  5 ;  but  in  the  example  of 
Art.  105,  to  make  the  coefficients  of  x  of  equal  absolute  value,  since 
the  L.C.M.  of  10  and  16  is  30,  we  multiply  (1)  by  2  and  (2)  by  3. 


196.  II.  Elimination  by  Subftitation. 

(  7x  —  Sy 
Example,   Solve  the  equations  \  ^ 

L2y  —  5x 

Transposing  —  5fl5  in  (2),  2y 


Whence, 


y  = 


Substituting  in  (1),       7  a;  -  3  f^^^.±M\  = 


-62. 
44. 

5a;  4- 44. 

5aj-f-44 
2 

-62. 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 


Or, 

Clearing  of  fractions, 

Whence, 
Substituting  in  (3), 


7a;- 


15aj-|-132 


14a;-15aj-132 

—  05 


=  -62. 


=  -124 
=     8. 


a;  =  — 


y  = 


8. 

40-h44 
2 


o 


RULE 


From  one  of  the  given  equations  find  the  value  of  one  of  the 
unknown  quantities  in  terms  of  the  other,  and  substitute  this 
value  in  place  of  that  quantity  in  the  other  equation. 
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Id7.  III.  Elimination  by  Comparison. 

r.  ,       ,  ./r2a;-5y  =  -16.  (1) 

Example,   Solve  the  equations  W  ^        ^ 

^  ^  lSx  +  7y=       5.  (2) 


^•. 


Transposing  —  5y  in  (1),  \        2a!=6y  — 16. 

Whence,  \  X^^5y-16^      ^3^ 


Transposing  7y  in  (2),  3aj  =  5  —  7y. 

3 


Whence,  ^^  =  ^ — ^. 


Equating  the  values  of  a,  6M51«^»6_^. 

Clearing  of  fractions,  15  y  —  48  =  10  — 14  y, 

29^  =  58, 
Whence,  y=   2. 

Substituting  in  (3),  x  =  ^^-=^  =  -  3. 

BULB. 

From  each  of  the  given  equations  find  the  value  of  the  same 
unknown  quantity  in  terms  of  the  other,  and  place  these  wdnes 
equal  to  each  other, 

198.  IV.  Elimination  by  Undetermined  Mnltiplien • 

Note  An  Undetermined  Multiplier  is  a  multiplier,  at  first  unde- 
termined, but  tu  which  a  convenient  value  is  assigned  in  the  course  of 
the  operation. 

(5aj~3.v  =  19.  (1) 

Example.  Solve  the  equations  -  /         ^ 

^  ^  i7x-\'il/=    2,  (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  m,  5mx  —  3my  =  19m.  (3) 
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Adding  (2)  and  (3), 

(7-»-5m)a5-4-(4-3m)y  =  2-»-19m.     (4) 

Placing  the  coefficient  of  y  equal  to  zer6,  we  have 

4 
4  —  3m  =  0,  or  m  =  -• 
'  3 

Substituting  in  (4),  —  a;  =  — • 

Whence,  «  =  2. 

Substituting  in  (2),  14  +  4 y  =  2. 

4y  =  -12. 
Whence,  y  =  —   3. 

We  might  have  placed  the  coefficient  of  a;  in  equation  (4) 

'7 

equal  to  zero,  in  which  case  m  would  have  been  —  - ;  sub- 

5 

stituting  this  value  in  (4), 

41  y^     123 

5  5  ■ 

Whence,  y  =  —  3. 

Instead  of  adding  (2)  and  (3),  we  might  have  subtracted 
one  from  the  other.  Also,  in  the  first  place,  we  might  have 
multiplied  (2)  by  m,  and  either  added  the  result  to,  or  sub- 
tracted it  from  (1). 

BUIjB. 

Multiply  one  of  the  given  equations  by  m,  and  add  the  resuU 
to,  or  subtract  it  from,  the  other  given  equation. 

Place  the  coefficient  of  one  of  the  wnknown  quantities  in  the 
resulting  equation  equal  to  zero,  find  the  value  of  m,  and  sub- 
stitute it  in  the  equation, 

199.  Any  two  independent  simple  equations  involving  x 
and  y  as  unknown  quantities  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 
aa?  -4-  6y  =  c,  where  a,  b,  and  c  are  known  quantities ;  when 
the  equations  are  thus  reduced,  they  may  be  solved  by  any 
one  of  the  four  methods  of  elimination. 
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1.    Solve  the  equations 


1 


^  ^     =0.  (1) 


x  +  3     y-4-4 

aj(y-2)-y(a;-5)  =  -13.  (2) 

From  (1), 

7y-f  28-3»-9  =  0,  or7y-3aj  =  -19.  (3) 

From  (2), 

ajy  —  2a5  —  ajy  -4-  5y  =  —  13,  or  5y  —  2a;  =  — 13.  (4) 

Multiplying  (3)  by  2, 
Multiplying  (4)  by  3, 

Subtracting  (5)  from  (6), 

Substituting  in  (4), 

Whence, 

2.    Solve  the  equations 

Multiplying  (1)  by  b', 
Multiplying  (2)  by  b, 

Subtracting, 

Whence, 

Multiplying  (1)  by  a', 
Multiplying^  (2)  by  a, 


Whtmce, 


14y-6aj  =  -.38. 

(6) 

15y- 6a;  =  -39. 

• 

(6) 

y  =  -   1. 

-5-2a;=:-13. 

-2aj  =  -   8. 

a;  =  4 

(OX  -\-by  =c. 
(  a'x  -4-  b'y  =  c'. 

(1) 

(2) 

ab'x  -4-  bb'y  =  6'c. 

a'bx  -h  66'?/  =  6c'. 

(a6'-a'6)a;  =  6'c- 

6c'. 

a6'- 

6c' 
a'6 

aa'a?  -|-  a'by  =  ca'. 

(3) 

aa'x  -|-  ab'y  =  c'a. 

Ctt'. 

(4) 

(ab'  —  a'b)y  =  c'a  — 

y  = 

ca' 

— • 

ab'  -  a'6 
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Note.  Ceitain  equations  in  which  the  unknown  quantities  occur  in 
the  denominators  of  fractions  may  be  readily  solved  vrithout  previously 
clearing  of  fractions. 


3.   Solve  the  equations 


rio 

X 


9 

y 


i^-?  =  8. 


Adding, 


8     15 
X      y 


=  -1. 


Multiplying  (1)  by  5,         ^  «  ^  =  40. 

X       y 

M{dtiplying  (2)  by  3,         ?1  + 15  =  -  3. 

X       y 


(1) 
(2) 


74 

X 


=  37. 


Whence, 
Substituting  in  (1), 


Whence, 


74  =  37  as. 


5-^  = 


X 

9 

y 
9 

y 

9 


2. 

8. 


-^=3. 


y- 


3y. 
-3. 


200.  If  we  have  three  independent  (Art.  193)  simple 
ef^uations  of  the  form  oa; -|- 6y -f- cz  =  d,  involving  three 
unknown  quantities,  x,  y,  z,  we  may  combine  any  two  of 
them  by  one  of  the  methods  of  elimination  explained  in 
Arts.  195  to  198,  so  as  to  obtain  a  single  equation  involving 
only  two  unknown  quantities. 

We  may  then  combine  the  remaining  equation  with  either 
of  the  other  two,  and  obtain  another  equation  involving  the 
same  two  unknown  quantities. 
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By  solving  the  two  equations  involving  two  unknown 
quantities,  we  shall  obtain  their  values;  and  substituting 
them  in  either  of  the  given  equations,  the  value  of  the 
remaining  unknown  quantity  may  be  found. 

We  should  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  to  solve  n  inde- 
pendent simple  equations  of  the  form  ax  +  by+»*»ssLd, 
involving  n  unknown  quantities,  x,y,  .... 


1.   Solve  the  equations 

Multiplying  (1)  by  3, 
Multiplying  (2)  by  2, 


6x 

9x 

10  aj 


.     9a?- 
[lOaj- 


18  a; 
18a; 


4y-.  7«  =  17.  (1) 
7y-16«=:29.  (2) 
5y-.   3«  =  23.       (3) 

12y-21«  =  61. 
14y-32«  =  58. 


Subtracting,                                        2  y  +  11 «  =  -  7. 

(4) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  5,           30a?  -  20y  -  352;  =  85. 

(5) 

Multiplying  (3)  by  3,           30  a?  - 15  y  -   9  z  =  69. 

(6) 

Subtracting  (5)  from  (6),                 5y  -f-  2G2  =  - 16. 

(7) 

Multii)lying  (4)  by  5,                      10^+  55z  =  -  35. 

Multiplying  (7)  by  2,                      lOy  -f-  522  =  -  32. 

/^ 


Subtracting, 

• 

Whence, 

Substituting  in  (4), 
Whence, 

Substituting  in  (1), 
Whence, 


3«  = 


z 
2y-ll 

y 

6a?-8-h7 

X 


-  3. 

-  L 

-  7. 

2. 

17. 
3. 


In  certain  cases  the  sohition  may  be  abridj^crl  by  aid  of 
^    <  f^  artifice  which  is  employed  in  the  following  example : 

bhw 
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2.    Solve  the  equations 


'tt  +  x-f-y 

«  +  y-f-« 


Adding,  Su  +  Sx-^Sy-^Sz 

Whence,  u  +  x  +  y  +  z 

Subtracting  (2)  from  (5),  u 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (5),  x 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (5),  y 

Subtracting  (1)  from  (5),  z 


6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

30. 
10. 

3. 

2. 

L 

4 


(1) 
(2)- 

(3) 
(4) 


EXAMPLES. 


201.   Solve  the  following  equations 


1. 


1 


3 


•> 


3  4 


8. 


.2  a!  — .05y  = 
.03«  +  .3y  = 

r.036. 

:  -  .0661. 

x  —  5     2x- 
4 

-y-i_ 

3 

2y- 
5 

2 

2y  +  a!-l_ 
9 

4 

A:{<,»  +  xy  +  68)  =  (a;  +  y)  (4*  + 17). 

4.    \  a^-y'  +  54^r>.v  +  27 
as  — y  6 
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5. 


6. 


2x 
3 

3.V 
5 

a^  +  2.v_o 
4      -^ 

5x  — 
4 

6y 

X 

+  2y 
2 

5 

^15 

'5- 
a 

6 

«  .  y 

.  c      d 

'•{ 


rrM{mx  H-  ny)  =  m*  -f-  w*. 
mn(na;  +  wiy)  =  m'  -|-  n*. 


9. 


10. 


11 


12. 


f  (a  H-  6)a:  —  (a  —  6)y  =  4a6. 

I  (a-6)a;~(a-4-&)y  =  0. 


a; 


a-f-6     a  — 6 
05  — y  =  4a5. 


i^^ 2a. 


«     2y 


-^=16. 


^+^ 


L2a;     y 


=  -15. 


n 


mx  H —  =  1. 

y 

naj  H —  =s  1. 

y 

'  2  ic  —  5  y  =  —  19. 
^  3r/  +  42=-  7. 
[2«-5x  =  2. 


3a;-y-2z  =  13. 
6a;-|-2y  +  32  =  32. 
4aj-f-3y-2  =  12. 


13.  < 

14.  ^  y-|-2=a*  + 


=  2(a^-4-6*). 
-|-4a6  +  M 


4a; -3y -I- 2*  =  21. 
16.    I  5«  +  9y-72;  =  — ee. 
9aj-4-8y-3«  =  — 49 


16. 


'    6 

4 

y 

2 
3 

6 

<     — 

4 

:=  — 

6 
36 

12 

-?. 

^^    ^^^ 

1. 

V    2 

a? 

•  v, 


'» 


.•iJ» 
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17. 


I 


19. 


20. 


3u-Ha;-H2y  — 2  =  — 10. 
2w  — 3a?4y-f-2;  =  — 18. 
6u-H2a;  — y  — 3«  =  3. 
1^  4u  —  a?  —  3y -h  2«  =  —  1 


2  3 

o  4 

«  —  05       05  — y 


'aa5-f-y  —  «  =  a'-f-a  —  1. 
«y4-2— a;  =  a^  —  a-f-1 
as  -H  05  —  y  =  a. 


'  05  —  ay  -f  a*«  =  «*. 
^   X  ^  by  -\- hh  =  l^. 


PROBLEMS. 

202.  In  solving  problems  where  two  or  more  letters  are 
used  to  represent  unknown  quantities,  we  must  obtain  from 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  as  many  independent  equations 
(Art.  193)  as  there  are  unknovm  quantities  to  he  determined, 

1.  A  crew  can  row  10  miles  in  50  minutes  down  stream, 
and  12  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half  against  the  stream. 
Find  the  rate  in  miles  per  hour  of  the  current,  and  of  the 
crew  in  still  water. 

Let  X  =  the  rate  of  the  crew  in  still  water  in  miles  per  hour, 

and  y  =  the  rate  of  the  current  in  miles  per  hour. 

Then,  x-\-y  =  the  rate  of  the  crew  in  miles  per  hour  rowing  down 

stream, 
and  X  —  y  =  the  rate  of  the  crew  in  miles  per  hour  rowing  uto 

stream.  ' 
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Since  the  number  of  miles  rowed,  divided  by  the  rate  in  miles  per 
hour,  is  equal  to  the  time  in  hours,  we  have  by  the  conditions, 

10    ^6 

12    ^8 

Lx-y     2 

Solving  these  equations,  x  =  10,  y  =  2. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  digits  of  a  number  of  three  figures  is 
13.  K  the  number,  diminished  by  8,  is  divided  by  the  sum 
of  its  second  and  third  digits^  the  quotient  is  25 ;  and  if 
99  is  added  to  the  number,  the  digits  will  be  inverted. 
Eequired  the  number. 

Let  X  =  the  first  digit, 

y  =  the  second, 
and  z  =  the  third. 

Then,    100a  +  lOy  +  «  =  the  number, 

and  100  2  +  10  y  +  z  =  the  number  with  its  digits  inverted. 

By  the  conditions, 

a5  +  y  +  «=13. 

lOOg-f  10y  +  g-8_g^ 

y  +  « 

llOOaj+  lOy  +  2  +  09=lOO«+lOy  +  a5. 

Solving  these  equations,       a  =  2,  y  =  8,  z  =  S. 
Therefore  the  number  is  283. 

3.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  one  shall  be  as  much 
above  10  as  the  other  is  below  it,  and  one-tenth  of  their 
sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  their  difference. 

^4.  If  5  is  added  to  both  terms  of  a  fraction,  its  value  is 
^ ;  and  if  3  is  subtracted  from  both,  its  value  is  \:  Eequired 
the  fraction. 

6.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  when  the  greater  is 
divided  by  the  less,  the  quotient  is  7,  and  the  remainder  4 ; 
and  when  three  times  the  greater  is  divided  by  twice  the 
less,  the  quotient  is  11,  and  the  remainder  4. 
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6.  A  man  who  had  9  26.50  to  divide  between  a  certain 
number  of  men  and  women,  found  that  if  he  gave  each  of 
them  75  cents,  he  would  be  50  cents  out  of  pocket ;  so  he 
gave  each  of  the  men  60  cents,  and  each  of  the  women  95 
cents,  and  had  70  cents  left.  How  many  were  there  of 
each? 

7.  A  crew  can  row  a  miles  in  b  hours  down  stream,  and 
c  miles  in  d  hours  against  the  stream.  Find  the  rate  in 
miles  per  hour  of  the  current,  and  of  the  crew  in  still 
water. 

8.  A  sum  of  money  is^ivided  equally  between  a  certain 
number  of  persons.  Had  there  been  m  more,  each  would 
have  received  a  dollars  less;  if  n  less,  each  would  have 
received  b  dollars  more.  How  many  persons  were  there, 
and  how  much  did  each  receive  ? 

9.  The  sum  of  the  digits  of  a  number  of  three  figures  is 
11.  The  double  of  the  second  digit  exceeds  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  third  digits  by  1 ;  and  if  the  first  and  second  dig- 
its are  interchanged,  the  resulting  number  is  less  by  90 
than  the  given  number.     What  is  the  number  ? 

10.  Four  men.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  play  at  cards,  B  having 
$  2  more  than  C.  After  A  has  won  half  of  B's  money,  B 
one-third  of  C's,  and  C  one-fourth  of  D's,  A,  B,  and  G  have 
each  $  36.     How  much  had  each  at  first  ? 

11.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  m  days,  B  and  C 
in  n  days,  and  C  and  A  in  p  days.  In  how  many  days  can 
each  alone  perform  the  work  ? 

12.  A  and  B  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  6  hours.  After 
A  has  worked  for  3|  hours,  B  commences,  and,  working 
alone,  completes  the  work  in  9f  hours.  In  how  many  hours 
can  each  alone  perform  the  work  ? 

13  A  certain  sum  of  money,  at  simple  interest,  amounted 
in  m  years  to  a  dollars,  and  in  n  years  to  b  dollars.  Required 
the  sum,  and  the  rate  of  interest. 
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14.  A  gives  to  B  and  C  as  much  money  as  each  of  them 
has ;  B  gives  to  A  and  C  as  much  as  each  of  them  then  has ; 
and  C  gives  to  A  and  B  as  much  as  each  of  them  then  has. 
Each  has  now  9  72.  How  much  money  did  each  have  at 
first? 

16.  The  fore-wheel  of  a  carriage  makes  five  revolutions 
more  than  the  hind-wheel  in  going  50  yards ;  and  if  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  fore-wheel  were  increased  by  one-tenth^ 
and  the  circumference  of  the  hind- wheel  by  one-fifth,  the 
former  would  make  seven  revolutions  more  than  the  latter 
in  going  198  feet.  What  is  the  circumference  of  each  wheel  ? 

16.  A  train  running  from  A  to  B  meets  with  an  accident 
which  delays  it  24  minutes ;  it  then  proceeds  at  two-fifths  its 
former  rate,  and  arrives  at  B  4f  hours  late.  K  the  accident 
had  occurred  64  miles  nearer  B,  tlie  train  would  have  been 
only  2\  hours  late.  Find  the  rate  of  the  train  before  the 
accident,  and  the  distance  to  B  from  the  point  of  detention. 

17.  A,  B,  and  C  were  engaged  to  mow  a  field.  The  first 
day,  A  worked  2  hours,  B  3  hours,  and  C  5  hours,  and 
together  they  mowed  1  acre ;  the  second  day,  A  worked  4 
hours,  B  9  hours,  and  C  6  hours,  and  all  together  mowed  2 
acres ;  the  third  day,  A  worked  10  hours,  B  12  hours,  and  C 
5  hours,  and  all  together  mowed  3  acres.  In  how  many 
hours  could  each  alone  mow  an  acre  ? 

18.  A  and  B  run  a  race  of  300  yards.  The  first  heat,  A 
gives  B  a  start  of  40  yards,  and  beats  him  by  2  seconds ;  the 
second  heat,  A  gives  B  a  start  of  16  seconds,  and  is  beaten 
by  36  yards.    How  many  yards  can  each  run  in  a  second  ? 
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XIII.  DISCUSSION  OF  SIMPLE  EQUATIONS. 

203.  A  problem  is  said  to  be  Indeterminate  when  its  con- 
ditions are  satisfied  by  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  sets 
of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  involved  in  it. 

204.  A  problem  is  indeterminate  when  its  conditions 
furnish  a  smaller  number  of  independent  equations  (Art. 
193)  than  there  are  unknown  quantities  to  be  determined. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  conditions  of  a  problem 
involving  three  unknown  quantities  furnish  but  two  inde- 
pendent equations ;  as 

2aj-3y-f-    2  =  2,  (1) 

3a; -f-    ^-22  =  5.  (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  2,        4a;  -  6y  -f-  2«  =  4.  (3) 

Adding  (2)  and  (3),  7x-5y  =  9.  (4) 

By  Art.  189,  equation  (4)  is  satisfied  by  an  indefinitely 
great  number  of  sets  of  values  of  x  and  y;  and  hence  (1) 
and  (2)  are  satisfied  by  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  sets 
of  values  of  a;,  y,  and  z. 

And  in  general,  if  we  have  m  independent  equations 
involving  m-^n  unknown  quantities,  we  may  eliminate 
m  —  1  of  the  unknown  quantities,  and  obtain  a  single  equa- 
tion involving  the  remaining  n-f-1  unknown  quantities; 
and  the  latter  equation  is  satisfied  by  an  indefinitely  great 
number  of  sets  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  involved 
in  it. 

205l  a  problem  is  said  to  be  LnpoMible  when  its  condi- 
tions are  incompatible,  and  consequently  cannot  be  satisfied. 

206.  A  problem  is  impossible  whc^n  its  conditions  furnish 
a  greater  number  of  independent  equations  than  there  are 
unknown  quantities  to  be  determined. 
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Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  conditions  of  a  problem 
involving  two  unknown  quantities  furnish  three  independent 
equations;  as 

2aj  =  y  +  7, 

3y  =  14-aj, 

a?-|-y=:16. 

Solving  the  first  two  equations,  we  find  a?  =  5  and  y  =  3. 

But  the  third  equation  requires  that  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  x  and  y  should  be  16 ;  and  hence  the  problem  is 
impossible. 

K,  however,  the  third  equation  had  not  been  independent, 
but  derived  from  the  first  and  second,  as 

the  problem  would  have  been  possible ;  but  the  last  equar 
tion,  not  being  required  for  the  solution,  would  have  been 
redundant. 

In  general,  if  we  have  m-^n  independent  equations 
involving  m  unknown  quantities,  we  may  find  one  or  more 
sets  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  which  will  satisfy 
m  of  the  given  equations ;  but  since  neither  of  these  sets 
will  satisfy  the  remaining  n  equations,  the  problem  is 
impossible. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  NEGATIVE  RESULTS. 

207.  1.  The  length  of  a  field  is  10  rods,  and  its  breadth 
is  8  rods ;  how  many  rods  must  be  added  to  the  breadth  so 
that  the  area  may  be  60  square  rods  ? 

Let  X  =  the  number  of  rods  to  be  added. 

Then  by  the  conditions,  10(8  -{-x)  =  60. 

Therefore,  80  -|-  10  a;  =  60, 

or,  «  =  —  2. 

By  Art.  42,  adding  —  2  rods  is  the  same  thing  as  subtract 
inq  2  rods. 
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Hence  2  rods  must  be  subtracted  from  the  breadth  in 
order  that  the  area  may  be  60  square  rods. 

In  the  arithmetical  sense,  the  above  problem  is  impossible ; 
for  the  area  of  the  field  at  present  is  80  square  rods,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  make  it  60  square  rods  by  adding  anything 
to  the  breadth. 

If  we  should  modify  the  problem  so  as  to  read : 

"The  length  of  a  field  is  10  rods,  and  its  breadth  is  8 
rods ;  how  many  rods  must  be  subtracted  from  the  breadth 
so  that  the  area  may  be  60  square  rods  ?  " 

and  let  x  denote  the  number  of  rods  to  be  subtracted,  we 
should  find  x  =  2. 

2.  A  is  35  years  of  age,  and  B  is  20 ;  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  epoch  at  which  A's  age  is  twice  as  great  as 
B's. 

Let  us  suppose  the  required  epoch  to  be  a?  years  after  the 
present  date. 

Then  by  the  conditions, 

35-+-aJ  =  2(20+aj). 

Therefore,  35  +  a?  =  40  +  2  a?, 

or,  05  =  —  5. 

But  by  Art.  28,  —5  years  after  is  the  same  thing  as  5 
years  before  the  present  date. 

Hence  the  required  epoch  is  5  years  before  the  present 
date. 

If  we  had  supposed  the  required  epoch  to  be  a?  years  before 
the  present  date,  we  should  have  found  a:  =  5. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  above  problems  we  infer 

1.  That  a  negative  result  may  be  obtained  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  impossible  in  the  arithmeti- 
cal sense. 
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2.  That  a  negative  result  may  be  obtained-in  consequence 
of  a  wrong  choice  between  two  possible  hypotheses  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  unknown  quantity. 

In  the  first  case,  it  is  usually  possible  to  form  a  problem 
analogous  to  the  given  problem,  whose  conditions  shall  be 
satisfied  by  the  absolute  value  of  the  negative  result,  pro- 
vided we  attribute  to  the  unknown  quantity  a  quality  the 
opposite  of  that  which  had  been  attributed  to  it. 

In  the  second  case,  a  positive  result  may  usually  be 
obtained  by  attributing  to  the  unknown  quantity  a  quality 
the  opposite  of  that  which  had  been  attributed  to  it. 

In  either  case,  the  eqttcUions  answering  to  the  changed 
conditions  may  be  derived  from  the  old  equations  by  sim- 
ply changing  the  sign  of  the  unknown  quantity  wherever 
it  occurs. 

Similar  considerations  hold  in  problems  involving  two  or 
more  unknown  quantities. 

VAMABLES  AND  LIMITS. 

20B.  A  variable  quantity,  or  simply  a  variable,  is  a  quan- 
tity which  may  assume,  under  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
it,  an  indefinitely  great  number  of  different  values. 

A  constant  is  a  quantity  which  remains  unchanged  through- 
out the  same  discussion. 

209.  A  limit  of  a  variable  is  a  constant  quantity,  the  dif- 
ference between  which  and  the  variable  may  be  made  less 
than  any  assigned  quantity,  however  small,  without  ever 
becoming  zero. 

In  other  words,  a  limit  of  a  variable  is  a  fixed  quan- 
tity to  which  the  variable  approaches  indefinitely  near,  but 
never  actually  reaches. 

Note  It  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  a  variable  and  its 
limit  is  a  variable  which  approaches  the  limit  zero. 
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210.  Interpretation  of  ^• 

Note.   The  symbol  oo  is  called  Injlnitp, 

Consider  the  series  of  fractions 

a      a         a       .  a 

V    10b    100?    10006'    '"' 

where  a  and  b  are  any  numbers  (Art.  33,  Note),  and  each 
denominator  after  'the  first  is  ten  times  the  preceding 
denominator. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  sufficiently  continuing  the  series, 
the  absolute  value  of  the  denominator  may  be  made  greater 
than  any  assigned  positive  quantity,  however  great,  and  the 
absolute  value  of  the  fraction  may  be  made  less  than  any 
assigned  positive  quantity,  however  small. 

That  is,  if  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  remains  constant, 
white  the  denominator  increases  without  limit  in  absolute  value, 
the  K.ndue  of  the  fraction  approo/ches  the  limit  0. 

It  is  customary  to  express  this  principle  as  follows  : 

^  =  0. 


231.  Interpretation  of  a  x  0. 

Consider  the  series  of  expressions 


b     _..    b      _..     6 

•  •  • 


"^''  "^io'  "^100'  "^looo' 


J 


where  a  and  b  are  any  numbers,  and  each  multiplier  after 
the  first  is  one-tenth  of  the  preceding  multiplier. 

It  follows  from  Art.  210  that,  by  sufficiently  continuing 
the  series,  the  absolute  value  of  the  multiplier  may  be  made 
less  than  any  assigned  positive  quantity,  however  small, 
and  the  absolute  value  of  the  product  may  be  made  less 
than  any  assigned  positive  quantity,  however  small. 

That  is,  if  the  multiplicand  remains  constant,  whil^  the  mul- 
iiplier  approaches  the  limit  0,  the  product  approaches  the  limit  0. 
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It  is  customary  to  express  this  principle  as  follows : 

a  X  0  =  0. 

Note.  The  above  is  a  rigorous  demonstration  of  the  second  result 
of  Art.  61. 

212.  Interpretation  ef  5. 

Consider  the  series  of  fractions 

a     a       a         a 

10    100     1000 

where  a  and  b  are  any  numbers,  and  each  denominator  after 
the  first  is  one-tenth  of  the  preceding  denominator. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  sufficiently  continuing  the  series, 
the  absolute  value  of  the  denominator  may  be  made  less 
than  any  assigned  positive  quantity,  however  small  (Art. 
210),  while  the  absolute  value  of  the  fraction  may  be  made 
greater  than  any  assigned  positive  quantity,  however  great. 

That  is,  if  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  remains  constant, 
while  the  denominator  approaches  the  limit  0,  the  absolvJte  value 
of  the  fraction  increases  without  limit. 

It  is  cu  stomary  to  express  this  principle  as  follows  : 

a 
0 

Note.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  no  literal  meaning  can 
be  attached  to  such  results  as 

£  =  0,  axO  =  0,  or  ^  =  oo; 

00        '  0 

for  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  multiplication  or  division  when  the 
multiplier  or  divisor  is  0  or  oo. 

If  such  forms  occiu*  in  mathematical  investigations,  they  must  be 
interpreted  as  indicated  in  Arts.  210,  21 1,  and  212.  (Compare  Note 
to  Art.  496.) 
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THE  THEOREM  OF  LIMITS. 

213.  A  Fimotion  of  a  quantity  is  any  expression  which 
contains  the  quantity. 

Thus,  the  expression  2aj*  —  3aa5  +  5  a*  is  a  function  of  x. 

The  Theorem  of  Limits.  If  two  functions  of  the  same  vai'i- 
able  are  so  related  thai,  as  the  variable  changes  its  value,  they 
are  equal  for  every  value  which  the  variable  can  assume,  and 
eojch  approaches  a  certain  limit,  then  the  two  limits  are  equal. 

Let  a;  be  a  variable  ;  and  let  y  and  z  represent  functions 
of  X  which  are  equal  for  every  value  which  the  variable  x 
can  assume,  and  approach  the  limits  y^  and  z\  respectively. 

To  prove  that  y'  =  «'. 

By  hypothesis,  y  =  « ;  or,  y  —  «  =  0.  (1) 

Let  y^-^yssm,  and  z''-z  =  n;  then  m  and  n  are  vari- 
ables which  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  quantity, 
however  small  (Art.  209,  Note). 

Therefore,  if  m  —  n  is  not  zero,  it  must  be  a  variable 
which  can  be  made  less  than  any  assigned  quantity,  how* 
ever  small. 

But  m-'-n^  (yf-.y)^(z*-.z)=:y''-'Z''-(y'-z)  =  y''-z', 
by  (1);  and  since  y'— 2'  is  not  a  variable,  m  —  n  is  not  a 
variable. 

Hence  tn  — n  is  zero;  and  therefore  its  equal  y'—z*  is 
zero,  or  y'=sz'. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  COITRIEBS. 

214.  The  discussion  of  the  following  problem  will  serve 

to  further  illustrate  the  form  -,  besides  furnishing  an  inter 

0  ^ 

pretation  of  the  form  -• 
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Two  couriers,  A  and  B,  are  travelling  along  the  same 
road  in  the  same  direction,  BiR',  at  the  rates  of  m  and  n 
miles  an  hour,  respectively.  If  at  any  time,  say  12  o'clock, 
A  is  at  P,  and  B  is  a  miles  beyond  him  at  Q,  after  how 
many  hours,  and  how  many  miles  beyond  P,  are  they 
together  ? 

R  P  Q  R' 

I I I I 


Let  A  and  B  meet  x  hours  after  12  o'clock,  and  y  miles 
beyond  P. 

They  will  then  meet  y  —  a  miles  beyond  Q. 

Since  A  travels  mx  miles,  and  B  nx  miles,  in  x  hours,  we 
have 


(        y  =  mx, 
(.  y  —  a  =  nx. 


Solving  these  equations,  we  obtain 

a  J  am 

X  = ,  and  y  = . 

m  — w  m  —n 

We    will    now    discuss    these    results    under    different 

hypotheses. 

1.  m'^  n. 

In  this  case  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  positive. 

Hence  the  couriers  will  meet  at  some  time  after  12  o'clock, 
\        and  at  some  point  to  the  right  of  P. 

This  corresponds  with  the  hypothesis  made ;  for  if  m  is 
greater  than  n,  A  is  travelling  faster  than  B ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  will  eventually  overtake  him  at  some  point 
beyond  their  positions  at  12  o'clock. 

2.  m<,n. 

In  this  case  the  values  of  x  and  y  are  negative. 

Hence  the  couriers  met  at  some  time  before  12  o'clock,  and 
at  some  point  to  the  left  of  P.     (Compare  Art.  207.) 
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This  corresponds  with  the  hypothesis  made ;  for  if  m  is 
less  than  n,  A  is  travelling  more  slowly  than  B ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  have  been  together  before  12  o'clock, 
and  before  they  could  have  advanced  as  far  as  P. 

3.   m  =  n,  or  m  —  n  =  0. 

In  this  case  the  values  of  x  and  y  take  the  forms  -  and 
5^,  respectively. 

As  m  —  n  approaches  the  limit  0,  the  values  of  x  and  y 
increase  without  limit  (Art.  212)  ;  hence,  if  m  =  w,  no  finite 
values  can  be  assigned  to  x  and  y,  and  the  problem  is  impos- 
sible. 

That  is,  a  result  in  the  form  ^  indicates  thaJt  the  problem  is 
impossible  (Art.  205). 

This  interpretation  corresponds  with  the  supposition 
made ;  for  as  m  —  n  approaches  the  limit  0,  that  is,  as  the 
difference  of  the  rates  of  the  couriers  approaches  the  limit  0, 
it  is  evident  that  both  the  number  of  hours  after  12  o'clock, 
and  the  number  of  miles  beyond  P,  when  A  and  B  are 
together,  increase  without  limit.  And  if  ms=n,  the  couriers 
are  a  miles  apart  at  12  o'clock,  and  are  travelling  at  the 
same  rate;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  never  could  have 
been,  and  never  will  be  together. 

4.  a  =  0,  and  m>n  or  m<n. 

In  this  case  we  have  xsaO  and  y  &s  0. 

Hence  the  couriers  are  together  at  12  o'clock,  at  the 
point  P. 

This  corresponds  with  the  hypothesis  made ;  for  if  a  =  0, 
and  m  and  n  are  unequal,  the  couriers  are  together  at  12 
o'clock,  and  are  travelling  at  unequal  rates ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  never  could  have  been  together  before  12  o'clock, 
and  never  will  be  together  afterwards. 
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5.   a  =  0;  and  m^n. 


0 


In  this  case  the  values  of  x  and  y  take  the  form  - 

According  to  the  supposition  made,  the  couriers  are 
together  at  12  o'clock,  and  s^re  travelling  at  the  same  rate. 

Hence  they  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be  together. 

In  this  case  the  number  of  solutions  is  indefinitely  great ; 
for  any  value  of  x  whatever,  together  with  the  corresponding 
value  of  y,  will  satisfy  the  given  conditions. 

Hence,  a  result  -  indicates  that  tJie  problem  is  indeterminate 
(Art.  203).  ^ 


Consider  the  equations 

aa?  -f-  6y  -f-  cz  =  d, 
-«    a'x  -h  b'y  -f-  c'z  =  rf', 
^  a"x  -h  b"y  -h  c"z  =  d". 
By  solution  we  obtain 

^  ^  db'c"  -  db"c' -^  d'b"c  -  d'bc"-^  d%c'-  d"b'c^       .^ 
ab'c"-  aftV-h  a'b"c  -  a'bc"+  a'W-  a%'c '       ^   ^ 

with  results  of  similar  form  for  y  and  z. 

Now  let  us  regard  equation  (1)  as  s^  formula  for  finding 
the  value  of  x  in  any  set  of  equations  containing  three 
unknown  quantities,  and  apply  it  to  the  following  case : 

3x-'2y+    z=z     5, 

2x-\-3y-'2z  =  '-l, 

X'-5y-\-3z=z     6. 

Here,  a  =  3,  6  =  -  2,  c  =  1,  d  =  5,  a'  =  2,  i;'  =  3,  c'  =  -  2, 
d'  =  -  1,  a"  =  1,  b"  =  -  5,  c"=  3,  d"=  6 ;  substituting  these 
values  in  (1),  we  have 

^  ^  45  -  50  -f  T)  -  6  4-  24  -  18  ^  0 . 
27-30-10  +  12  4-4-3      O' 

and  the  same  result  will  be  found  for  y  and  z. 
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The  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  given  equa- 
tions are  not  independent,  for  the  first  equation  is  the  sum 
of  the  second  and  third;  we  then  have  two  independent 
equations  to  determine  three  unknown  quantities,  and  the 
problem  is  indeterminate  (Art.  204). 

Hence,  a  resuU  -  indicates  that  the  problem  is  indeterminate. 

Again,  let  us  apply  formula  (1)  to  the  following  set  of 
equations : 

2x  +  5y-Sz=     8, 

a?  — 4y-h22=     3, 

3x+    y-    2  =  -2. 

Here,  a  =  2,  6  =  5,  c  =  -  3,  d  =  8,  a'  =  1,  6'  =  -  4,  c'  =  2, 
rf'  ^  3,  a"  =  3,  6"  =  1,  c"=  -  1,  d"=  -  2 ;  substituting  these 
values  in  (1),  we  have 

^^32-16-94-15-20+24^26. 
8-4-3  +  5  +  30-36         O' 

and  results  of  similar  form  will  be  found  for  y  and  z. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  are  incompatible;  for,  adding  the  first  two 
equations,  we  have  3aj+y  — z=sll,  while  the  third  equa- 
tion requires  that  Sx-\-y^z  should  equal  —  2. 

Hence,  a  result  in  the  form  -  indicates  that  the  problem  is 
impossible. 

Similar  considerations  hold  with  respect  to  any  series  of 
simple  equations. 
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XIV.    INEQUALITIES. 

216l  One  number  (Art.  33,  Note)  is  said  to  be  greoUer 
than  another  when  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting 
the  second  from  the  first  is  a  positive  number ;  and  one 
number  is  said  to  be  less  than  another  when  the  remainder 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  second  from  the  first  is  a  negor 
Hve  number. 

That  is,  if  a  and  b  represent  positive  or  negative  integers, 
or  positive  or  negative  fractions,  then  if  a  •-  6  is  a  positive 
number,  a  >  & ;  and  if  a  —  6  is  a  negative  number,  a<b, 

217.  An  Inequality  is  a  statement  that  one  of  two  expres- 
sions (Art.  16)  is  greater  or  less  than  another. 

The  First  Member  of  an  inequality  is  the  expression  to 
the  left  of  the  sign  of  inequality,  and  the  Second  Member  is 
the  expression  to  the  right  of  that  sign. 

Thus,  in  the  inequality  a>b,  the  first  member  is  a,  and 
the  second  member  is  6. 

Any  term  of  either  member  of  an  inequality  is  called  a 
term  of  the  inequality. 

21&  Two  or  more  inequalities  are  said  to  subsiM  in  the 
same  sense  when  the  first  member  is  the  greater  or  the  less 
in  each. 

Thus,  a>b  and  c>d  are  inequalities  which  subsist  in 
the  same  sense. 


An  inequality  will  continue  in  the  same  sense  after  the 
same  quantity  has  been  added  to,  or  subtra^ed  from,  both 
members. 

For  consider  the  inequality  a>b. 

By  Art.  216,  a  —  6  is  a  positive  number. 
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Therefore  each  of  the  numbers  (a-|-c)  — (6-fc),  and 
(a  —  c)  —  (6  —  c)  is  positive,  since  each  is  equal  to  a  —  b 
(Art.  47). 

Whence  by  Art.  216, 

a  4-  c  >  6  +  c,  and  a  —  Ob  —  c, 

220.  It  follows  from  Art.  219  that  a  term  may  be  trans- 
posed  from  one  member  of  an  inequalUy  to  the  other  by 
changing  its  sign. 

Note.  If  the  same  term  appears  in  both  members  of  an  inequality 
affected  with  the  same  sign,  it  may  be  suppressed,  or  cancelled. 


If  the  signs  of  aU  the  terms  of  an  inequalUy  are 
changed,  the  sign  of  XTiequality  must  be  reversed. 

For  consider  the  inequality  v 

a  — a5>6  — cS^ 
Transposing  each  term  (Art.  220),  we  have 

c  —  6  >  a?  —  a. 
That  is,  05  —  a  <  c  —  6. 


An  inequalUy  tviU  corUinue  in  the  same  sense  after 
both  members  have  been  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  sam^  pos- 
Uive  number. 

For  consider  the  inequality  a>b. 

By  Art.  216,  a  —  6  is  a  positive  number. 

Hence,  if  m  is  a  positive  number,  each  of  the  numbers 

a  —  6 


m(a  —  b)  and 


m 


or,  ma  —  mb   and , 

m     m 

is  positive  (Arts.  56,  71). 

Therefore,  ma  >  mb,  and  —  >  — . 

m     m 
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It  follows  from  Arts.  221  and  222  that  if  both  mem- 
bers of  an  inequality  are  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  sam^ 
negative  number,  the  sign  of  inequality  must  be  reversed. 


If  we  have  any  number  of  inequalities  subsisting  in 
the  same  sense,  as  a  >  6,  a'  >  b\  a"  >  6",  etc.,  then 

a  4-  a'  -f  a"H >  6  +  6'  -|-  6"  H 

For  since  each  of  the  numbers 

a-b,  a^-b\  a"-b",  etc., 

is  positive,  their  sum 

a  4-  a'-H  a"H (6  -h  6'-f  6"4-  •••) 

is  a  positive  number. 

Whence,    a  +  a'4-a"H >b  +  b''^b"+  ...  • 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  proved  that,  if 

a<6,  a'<6',  a**<V\  etc., 

then,  a'\-a^'\-a"'\ <6-h&'+&"H 

Note.  If  a  >  &  and  a'  >  &',  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
a-a'>b  —  h'. 

The  numbers  a  — 6  and  a' —  h'  are  positive;  but  the  number 
(a  — 6)  — (a'  — 6')»  or  its  equal  (a  — a')  — (6  — &')»  may  be  either  pos- 
itive, negative,  or  zero  ;  and  hence  a  — a*  may  be  either  greater  than, 
less  than,  or  equal  to,  6  —  6'. 


If  a  >  6  and  a'>  b\  and  each  of  the  numbers  a,  a', 

6,  b\  is  positive,  then 

aa'>66'. 

For  since  a—b,  a*—b',  a,  and  6' are  positive  numbers, 
each  of  the  numbers 

a(a'-6')  and  b'{a-b) 
is  positive. 

That  is,  a^'^ab',  and  ah' >bb'. 

Then  by  Art.  224,  oa'-h  ab'>  a6'-f  bb'. 

Whence,  aa'>bh'. 
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If  we  have  any  number  of  inequalities  subsisting  in 
the  same  sense,  as  a  >  6,  a'>  b',  a">  b",  ...,  and  each  of  the 
numbers  a,  a',  a",  ...,  6,  b',  6",  ...,  is  positive,  then 

aa'a"...>W>'6".... 

For  by  Art.  225,  aa'>  W. 

Also,  a">  6". 

Whence,  aa'a''>  bb'b"  (Art.  225). 

Continuing  the  process  with  the  remaining  inequalities, 

we  obtain  finally 

aa'a"...>66'6".... 

EXAMPLES. 
227.   1.   Find  the  limit  of  a;  in  the  inequality 

Multiplying  both  members  by  3  (Art.  222),  we  have 

21aj-23<2aj-hl5. 
Transposing  (Art.  220),  and  uniting  terms, 

19  a?  <  38. 
Dividing  both  members  by  19  (Art.  222), 

x<2. 

2.    Find  the  limits  of  x  and  y  in  the  following : 

3a;  +  2y>37.  (1) 

2a;4-3y  =  33.  (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  3  and  (2)  by  2, 

9aj-H6y>lll. 

Ax-\-6y=    66. 

Subtracting  (Art.  219),         5x>   45. 

Whence,  a;  >  9. 


{ 
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Multiplying  (1)  by  2  and  (2)  by  3, 

6aj-i-4y>     74. 

6a;H-9y=      99. 

Subtracting,  —  5  y  >  —  25. 

Dividing  both  members  by  —  5  (Art.  223), 

y<5. 

Find  the  limits  of  x  in  the  following : 
8.    (6aj  +  l)'-105<(4aj-3)(9a;  +  4). 
4.    (2»  +  3)(3a?-l)>(2«4-7)(3aj-2)4-l. 

6.    (aj4-l)(«  +  2)(aj- 3) >(«-!)(«- 4) (a;  +  6). 

6.  3aa5-Hl4a6>6a*-|-76x,   if  3a  — 76  is   a  negative 
number. 

7.  ^""^ < ^"^   ,  if  a  and  6  are  positive  numbers,  and 

b  a 

a>b. 


Find  the  limits  of  x  and  y  in  the  following : 

5a;4-7y>   38.  ^      ( 2a;-|-3y  <57. 

3a;-|-7y  =  93. 

10.   Find  the  limits  of  x  when 

2x  — 9>21-4x,  and  3x- 11  >5a;--41. 


8.  \'^^^y>  ^'         9.  I 

(    x-    y  =  -2.  ( 


11.  A  certain  positive  integer,  plus  23,  is  less  than  6 
times  the  number,  minus  12;  and  9  times  the  number, 
minus  54,  is  less  than  twice  the  number,  plus  9.  What  is 
the  number  ? 

12.  A  teacher  being  asked  the  number  of  his  pupils, 
replied  that  29  was  less  than  twice  their  number,  diminished 
by  7 ;  and  that  5  times  their  number,  diminished  by  5,  was 
less  than  twice  their  number,  increased  by  55.  Required 
the  number  of  his  pupils. 
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18.  A  shepherd  has  a  number  of  sheep  such  that  twice 
the  number,  diminished  by*  45,  exceeds  79,  diminished  by 
twice  the  rnimber ;  and  5  times  the  number,  increased  by  1, 
is  less  than  3  times  the  number,  increased  by  69.  How 
many  sheep  has  he  ? 

14.   Prove  that  if  a  and  b  are  positive  numbers, 

0     a 
Since  the  square  of  any  number  is  positive  (Art.  109), 

(a-6)'>0. 
That  is,  a*-  2a6  +  &' >  0, 

or,  a^'^V>2ab. 

Dividing  each  term  of  the  inequality  by  db  (Art.  222), 

f  +  ->2- 
0      a 

16.  Prove  that,  for  any  value  of  x,  4aj*  -f  9  is  not  less 
than  12  a;. 

16.  Prove  that,  for  any  value  of  05,  aj*  -f  -—  is  not  less 

than  5x • 

9 

17.  Prove  that,  for  any  values  of  a  and  6,  (2  a -h 6)  (2  a — b) 
is  not  less  than  2 6(6 a  —  5b), 

18.  Prove  that,  for  any  values  of  a,  6,  c,  and  d,  {ac  —  bdy 
is  not  less  than  (a*  —  6*)  (c*  —  d*). 

19.  Prove  that,  if  a  and  b  are  positive  numbers, 

20.  Prove  that,  if  a" -h  y  =  1  and  c*  +  d*  =  1,  then 

a6  -H  cd  <  1. 
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XV.  INVOLUTION.  \ 

Involution  is  the  process  of  raising  a  gi\  ren  expres- 
sion  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  positive  in  \teger. 

This  may  be  effected  by  taking  the  product  of  \b8  many 
expressions,  each  equal  to  the  given  expression,  as  1  \here  are 
units  in  the  exponent  of  the  required  power  (Art.  8  ^). 


h  We  have  already  given  (Art.  109)  a  rule  foi  •  raising 
a  rational  and  integral  monomial  to  any  power  whose  .expo- 
nent is  a  positive  integer. 

A  fraction  may  be  raised  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is 
a  positive  integer  by  raising  Iwth  numerator  and  denomina- 
tor to  the  required  power,  and  dividing  the  first  result  by 
the  second. 

Example.   Find  the  value  of  [  —  — ^  J  • 

/       ^rr^N*  f^:x^V  '^*>j^ 

(-i?)-<w-^"<**'~'- 

230.  Square  of  a  PolynomiaL 

We  gave  in  Art.  108  rules  for  the  square  of  a  binomial. 
Thus,  (ai-f  a2)*  =  ai«-fa2«-|-2(fia2.  (1) 

We  also  find  by  multiplication : 


Oi^  +  ai02  +  OiOa 

+  aiOa  +  a./  +  a^a^ 


(ai  -f  02  +  03) 2  =  ai^  +  2  a^a^  +  2  UiU^^  -f  0/  -f  2  a^d^  +  a,* 

=  a/  +  0/  +  O32  4-  2aia,.  -f  2a,a3  +  20203.   (2) 
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The  results  (1)  and  (2)  are  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing law : 

The  square  of  a  polynomial  is  equal  to  tlie  sum  of  the  squares 
of  its  terms,  plus  twice  the  product  of  each  term  by  each  of  the 
follotoing  terms. 

We  will  now  prove  by  Induction  (Note,  p.  46)  that  this 
law  holds  for  the  square  of  any  polynomial. 

Assume  that  the  law  holds  for  the  square  of  a  polynomial 
of  m  terms,  where  m  is  any  positive  integer ;  that  is, 

(a,  +  Oj  +  as  +  •  •  •  +  a«-i  4-  a^)* 

=  ai*  +  a,*H |-a«*  +  2a,(ajH —  -hO 

-h2a,(a8+...4-aj4--4-2a^.ia«.  (3) 

Then, 
(a,  -fOj-HOsH ha^  +  Oim-O* 

=  [(oi  +  a,  +  — -h  a  J  +  a«+i? 

=  (oi  +  a,  4-  —  +  OmY  +  2(aj  +  a,  +  —  4-  0<^»+i  +  «-+i* 

(Art.  108) 
=  a,*  -1-02*+  ...  +  aj-i-  a^+i* 

+  2ai(a,+  ...-|-a«4-a^i) 

-i-  2aj(as  +  •.•  4- a« -f- a«+i)  +  •••  4- 2a^a^i,  by  (3). 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  law. 

Hence  if  the  law  holds  for  the  square  of  a  polynomial  of 
m  terms,  where  m  is  any  positive  integer,  it  also  holds  for 
the  square  of  a  polynomial  of  m  -|- 1  terms. 

But  we  know  that  the  law  holds  for  the  square  of  a  poly- 
noiuial  of  three  terms,  and  therefore  it  holds  for  the  square 
of  a  polynomial  of  four  terms ;  and  since  it  holds  for  the 
square  of  a  polynomial  of  four  terms,  it  also  holds  for  the 
square  of  a  polynomial  of  five  terms ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  the  law  holds  for  the  square  of  any  polynomial. 
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Example.  Expand  (2  a:*  — 3  a; —  5)*. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  law,  we  have 
(2««-3aj-5)' 
=  (2a:*)«4-(-3aj)«  +  (-5)« 

+  2(2«»)(-3a?)  +  2(2««)(-5)-r-2(-3i)(-5) 
=  4a^  +  9««  + 25  -  12a»- 20««  +  30» 
=  4a^-12a»-ll««  +  30aj  +  25. 

231.  Cube  of  .a  BinomiaL 

a  -f-6 


a»-|.2a%4-a6* 
+    0*6  +  20^  +  6* 


Whence, 


(a  +  &)' =  a« -h  3a»6 -f- 3a5»  +  6». 

(a-6)*=a»-2a6  +  y 
a  —6 


-    a^64-2a6»-y 


Whence,       (a  -  6)^  =  a»  -  Sa^b  -h  3a6*  -  6». 

That  is,  the  cube  of  the  sum  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the 
cube  of  the  first,  plus  three  times  the  square  of  the  first  times 
the  second,  plus  three  times  the  first  times  the  square  of  the  sec- 
ond, plus  the  cube  of  the  second. 

The  cube  of  the  difference  (Art.  108,  Note)  of  two  quantities 
is  equal  to  the  cube  of  the  first,  minus  three  times  the  square  of 
the  first  tim£s  the  second,  plus  three  times  the  first  tiwAS  the 
square  of  the  second,  minus  the  cube  of  the  second, 

1.   Find  the  cube  of  a  -f  26. 
(a  '\-2by  =  a^ 4-  3a«(26)  +  3a(2 by  -f  (26)« 
=  a«-f6a%-|-12a6*4-8y. 
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2.   Find  the  cube  of  2  aj- 3  y». 

(2a;  -  3y«)«  =  (2a?)» -  3(2aj)*(3y«) -h  3(2a:)  (3y*)*  - (3y*)» 
=  8«»  -  36«»y* -f  54a:y*  -  27y». 

232.  Cube  of  a  Polynomial. 

We  have  by  Art.  231, 

(ai  +  ci,y  =  a,'  ^ch'-h  3ai»aj  4-  Sa^V  (1) 

Also,  (tti -I- a2  +  n,)' 

=  [(«!  + 02)  + a,]' 

=  (ai  +  a,)«-i-3(aiH-a,)*a8  +  3(a,+a2)a,«+a3« 

=  tti'  -f  3ai*a2  +  3aia,^+  Os^  H-  301*0, 4-  OaiOjO, 

+  3a,«08  +  30x03*  +  3oii,«'+  o,« 
=  Oi*  +  a,»  +  o,«  +  3ox'(o, -h  Os)  +  3a,»  (03  +  oi) 

+  3as'(oi-|-a,)-»-6aia^  (2) 

The  results  (1)  and  (2)  are  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing law : 

The  cube  of  a  polynomial  i«  eqticU  to  the  8um  of  the  cubes  of 
its  terms,  plus  three  times  the  product  of  the  square  of  each 
term  by  each  of  the  other  terms,  plus  six  times  the  product  of 
every  three  different  terms. 

We  will  now  prove  by  Induction  that  this  law  holds  for 
the  cube  of  any  polynomial. 

Assume  that  the  law  holds  for  the  cube  of  a  polynomial 
of  m  terms,  where  m  is  any  positive  integer ;  that  is, 

(oi  4-  0,  +  Oj -f- ...  +  o^_,  +  a« .,  +  a^y 
=  Oi'  +  o,'H yaj 

+  3ai*(a,-i-084----4-aj4-3o2*(ai+08+...+o.)4--- 
-i-3o,*(o,+a,+...+a._i) 
4-6oiafa,-h...+6o..tO^_,a..  (3) 
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Then, 

(ai  +  Os  +  OsH h  «m-i  +  a.  +  a^,)» 

=  [(Oi  +  «» +  Os  +  —  +  a^-i  +  O  +  a«+i? 

•=   (oi  +  Oj  +  OaH l-a._i  +  a-)' 

+  3(ai  +  a,  +  a, -f- —  4- a^- 1 -f- a«)*a»+i 

(Art.  231) 
which,  by  (3)  and  Art.  230,  is  equal  to 

ai*+aj*H haj 

+  3ai*  (a,  +  08+  •••  4- a«) 

+  3  0,*  (oi  +  Oj  H h  a,)  +  — 

+  3a.*(ai  +  a,  H h  a.^j) 

-4-6010203+  •••  +6a^_20^_iO^ 

+  3o^+i(oi*  -k-Oi^-i 1-0^*  +  2oiaj  H h  2a,a« 

+  20203  H h2o2a^H h2o^_ia^ 

+  3a^^i*(oi  +  o,  +  03  +  ...  +  oj  +  o^i» 

or,       Oi«  +  o,«+...  +  o^»  +  o^+i» 

+  3o,*  (o,  +  ...  +  o«  +  o^i) 

+  3o,*(Oi  +  03H l-a«+i)  +  — 

+  3o^4.i*(Oi  +  a,  +  ...  +  o«) 
+  60x0808  H l-6o^,_ia.a^i. 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  law. 

Hence  if  the  law  holds  for  the  cube  of  a  polynomial  of  m 
terms,  where  m  is  any  positive  integer,  it  also  holds  for  the 
cube  of  a  polynomial  of  m  + 1  terms. 

But  we  know  that  the  law  holds  for  the  cube  of  a  poly- 
noraial  of  three  terms,  and  therefore  it  holds  for  the  cube 
of  a  polynomial  of  four  terms ;  and  since  it  holds  for  the 
cube  of  a  polynomial  of  four  terms,  it  also  holds  for  the 
pube  of  a  polynomial  of  five  terms  ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  the  law  holds  for  the  cube  of  any  polynomial 
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Example,   Expand  (2ic*  — «*  +  2aj  — 3)* 

In  accordance  with  the  above  law,  we  have 
(2ic«-a:*  +  2aj-3)» 
=  (2x»J«+(-a5*)'+(2«)»+(^3)»+3(2a!;)«(-«»+2a?-3) 

+3(-ic*)*(2x*-|-2a;-3)+3(^aj)*(2aj»-.a!»-3) 

+3(-3)*(2««-aj*+2aj;»      '^ 

+6(2x»)  (-a^  (2a;) +6(2aj»)  (-aj^  (-3) 

+6(2a:»)  (2a;)  (-3)  +6(-a:*)  (2aj)  (-3) 
=  8«>-aJ»+8a;'-27-12a;«4-24af-36a^4-6af+6a;'-9a?* 

-h  24a;»-12a;*-  36«*+64a»-27a:*4-54»-24a^ 

^36a;»-72a;*-f-36«» 
=  8a*-12a»+30aj'-61a^+66«"-93a;*-H98a»-63«* 

+64a?-27. 

EXAMPLES. 

233.  Expand  the  following ;  m  and  n  being  any  positive 
integers : 

1.  (-6*)-.   •   s.  (-|.,yj.     J.  (-2^)'. 

8.  (a-6  4-c-d)«.  14.    (a*-4-66-)» 

9.  (3a;»-2««-aj  +  4)«.  16.    («*-a?  +  l)*. 

10.  (a;*-4a»-»-6«»-4aj  +  l)'.    16.    (2««-3aj-l)» 

11.  (2a^  +  5xy.  \7.    (a-6-c-f-d)*. 

12.  (4a«aj-.3&^)».  8.    (2»»-3««-a;-4)«. 
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XVI.  EVOLUTION. 

234.  Bvolution  is  the  process  of  finding  any  root  (Art 
121)  of  an  expression. 

Note.  We  shall  consider  in  the  present  chapter  those  cases  only 
in  which  both  the  expression  and  its  root  are  rational  CArt  164). 


We  may  extend  the  definition  of  Art.  123,  and  say 
that  any  rational  expression  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  nth 
degree  when  it  has  a  rational  nth  root. 

236.  Bvolntion  of  Monomials. 

We  have  already  given  (Art.  124)  a  rule  for  finding  a  root 
of  a  rational,  integral,  and  positive  monomial,  which  is  a 
perfect  power  of  the  same  degree  as  the  index  of  the  required 
root. 

We  will  now  consider  the  general  case. 

1.  Required  the  fourth  root  (Art.  122,  Note)  of  16i»y. 

By  Ajt.  109,  either  (2aJ2^)*  or  (-2a^)Ms  equal  to  16 ay*. 

Whence  by  Art.  121,  either  2  7^  or  —  2a^  is  a  fourth 
root  of  16iC*y";  a  result  which  is  expressed  in  the  form 

\/l6aV^=±2ay. 

Note.  The  sign  i:,  called  the  double  sign,  is  prefixed  to  an  expres- 
sion when  we  wish  to  indicate  that  it  is  either  +  or  — . 

2.  Required  the  fifth  root  of  -  243a»«6'*. 
Since  (  -  3  a^b^^Y  =  -  243  aW,  we  have 


We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  finding  any  root  of  a 
rational  and  integral  monomial,  which  is  a  perfect  power  of 
the  same  degree  as  the  index  of  the  required  root : 
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Extract  the  required  root  of  tlie  absolute  value  of  the  numeri- 
eal  coefficient,  and  divide  the  eosponent  of  each  letter  by  the 
index  of  tlie  root. 

Give  to  every  even  root  of  a  positive  term  the  sign  ±,  and  to 
every  odd  root  of  any  term  the  sign  of  the  term  itself 

To  obtain  any  root  of  a  fraction  each  of  whose  terms  is  a 
perfect  power  of  the  same  degree  as  the  index  of  the  root, 
extract  the  required  root  of  both  numerator  and  denomina- 
tor, and  divide  the  first  result  by  the  second. 


Thus,     «/     21  a%^^ 
>       64c» 


^64c»  4c« 


237.  Square  £oot  of  a  Polynomial 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  rational  expressions  (Art.  164) 
arranged  in  the  same  order  of  powers  (Art.  73)  of  some 
common  letter,  x\  and  let  the  exponent  of  x  in  the  last 
term  of  u4  be  greater  than,  or  less  than,  its  exponent  in  the 
first  term  of  B,  according  as  A  and  B  are  arranged  in 
descending  or  ascending  powers  of  x. 

By  Art.  108,  {A  +  BY  =  ^»  +  2AB  +  Iff. 

Whence,         (^  +  5)*-^»  =  2AB  +  -B«. 

If  the  expression  2  AB  +  ^  is  arranged  in  the  same  order 
of  powers  of  a;  as  ^  and  B,  its  first  term  must  be  twice  the 
product  of  the  first  term  of  A  and  the  first  term  of  B. 

Hence,  the  first  term  of  B  may  be  obtained  by  dividing 
the  first  term  of  the  expression  2AB  +  JS*  by  twice  the  first 
term  of  A. 

Note.  The  expression  **  first  term  of  ^,**  in  the  above  discussion, 
is  understood  to  mean  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  A  containing  the 
highest,  or  lowest,  power  of  x,  according  as  ^  is  arranged  in  descend- 
ing or  ascending  powers  of  as. 

Thus,  if^  =  a«*  +  6a5*  +  caB«,  then  the  first  term  of  ^  is  (a  +  6)x*. 

A  similar  meaning  is  attached  to  the  expressions  **  last  term  of  J.** 
and  ''  first  term  of  £." 
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We  will  now  consider  an  example. 
Required  the  square  root  of 

24  a?  -  12aj»  -  7iB»  +  4a^ -h  16. 

Arranging  the  expression  according  to  the  descending 
powers  of  x,  we  are  to  find  an  expression  which,  when 
squared,  will  produce 

4a?*  -  12aj»  -  7aj*  +  24  a; -f- 16. 

It  is  evident  from  Art.  230  that  the  first  term  of  the 
expression  is  the  square  of  the  term  containing  the  highest 
power  of  a;  in  the  square  root. 

Hence  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  a5  in  the 
square  root  must  be  the  square  root  of  4aJ*,  or  2«*. 

Denoting  the  term  of  theT  root  already  found  by  A,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of 
05,  by  B,  we  have 

(^ -f- -B)' -  ^' =  4a*  -  12«»  -  7a;^  +  24a;  + 16  -  (2a:*)* 

=  -  I2aj»  -  7a;*  +  24aj  -f  16.  (1) 

Then  by  Art.  237,  the  first  term  of  B  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  first  term  of  (1),  —12  a;',  by  twice  -4,  or  4  a;*; 
that  is,  the  first  term  of  5  is  —  3  x. 

Hence,  the  first  two  terms  of  the  root  are  2  a;*  —  3  as. 

Denoting  this  expression  by  A'j  and  the  remainder  of  the 
root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  a;,  by  B',  we  have 

{A'-^By-A"" 

=  4a;*  -  12a;»  -  7a;*  +  24a;  + 16  -  (2a;*~  3a;)* 

=  4a;*  -  12a;»  -  7a;* -f  24a; -h  16  -  (4a;*  -  12a;8  4- 9a;*) 

=  -16ar»-f  24a;  +  16.  (2) 

Then  by  Art.  237,  the  first  term  of  B'  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  first  term  of  (2),  —  16ar^,  by  twice  the  first 
term  of  A',  or  4  a;*;  that  is,  the  first  term  of  B'  is  —4. 

Hence,  the  first  three  terms  of  the  root  are  2af --  3aj  — 4 
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Denoting  this  expression  by  -4",  and  the  remainder  of  the 
root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  x,  by  JB",  we  have 

(^"-|-J3")»-^"« 

=4ic*-12a^-.7a^+24aj+16-(4a^-12aj»-7aj«+24a;+16) 

=0. 

Hence  the  required  square  root  is  2a5*  —  3a5  —  4 


K  Let  the  last  term  of  A'  be  C, 

Then,  A'=:A  +  C,  and  A'*  =  A^  +  2  AC  +  (P. 
Therefore, 

(A'  +  B'Y  -  ^«  =  (^+ J5)«-^«-2u4(7-  0« 

=  [(^  +  5)«-^»]-(2^  +  C)a 
In  like  manner,  if  C  denotes  the  last  term  of  A". 

and  so  on. 

That  is,  any  remainder  after  the  first  may  be  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  preceding  remainder  an  expression 
which  is  formed  by  doubling  the  part  of  the  root  already 
found,  adding  to  it  the  next  term  of  the  root,  and  multiply- 
ing the  result  by  this  term. 

Note.  The  expressions  2Aj  2  A',  etc.,  are  called  trial  divisora,  and 
2A-\-  C,  2^'+  C,  etc.,  are  called  complete  divisors. 

240.  It  is  customary  to  arrange  the  work  as  follows,  the 
complete  divisors  and  the  remainders  being  formed  by  the 
rule  of  Art.  239 : 

4aJ*-12»«-   7g'  +  24a?  +  16|2g^~3a?~4 
4a^ 


4aj*  — 3« 
-3ic 


-12aj»-   7ic'  +  24aj  +  16,  IstEem. 
-12aj»+   93^* 


4iB8-6aj  -   4 
^   4 


-  16  a:*  -h  24  a;  -h  16,  2d  Rem, 

-  16a:*  +  24  a; +  16 
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Note  1.  To  avoid  needless  repetition,  the  last  three  terms  of  the 
first  remainder,  and  the  last  two  terms  of  the  second  remainder  may 
be  omitted. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  extracting  the  square 
root  of  any  polynomial,  which  is  a  perfect  square,  and  which 
is  arranged  according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter : 

Extract  the  square  root  of  the  first  term  (Art.  237,  Note), 
and  write  the  result  as  the  first  term  of  the  root;  svhtraclfrom 
the  polynomial  its  first  term,  and  arrange  the  remainder  in  the 
8am£  order  of  powers  as  the  given  eoepression. 

Divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  twice  the  first  term 
of  the  rooty  and  add  the  quotient  to  the  part  of  the  root  already 
found,  and  also  to  the  trial-divisor. 

Multiply  the  complete  divisor  by  the  term  of  the  root  last 
obtained,  and  subtract  the  product  from  the  remainder. 

If  other  terms  remain,  proceed  as  before,  doubling  the  part 
of  the  root  already  found  for  the  next  trial-divisor* 

Note  2.  With  the  notation  of  Art.  230, 

2^'  =  2(^+C)  =  2^  +  2C. 
In  like  manner,     2  A*'=  2A*-\-2C'\  and  so  on. 

That  is,  any  trial-divisor  after  the  first  is  equal  to  the  preceding 
complete  divisor  with  its  last  term  doubled. 

Note  3.  If  the  expression  had  been  written 

16  +  24x  -  7jc'  -  12a:«  +  4a:*, 

the  square  root  would  ha^e  been  obtained  in  the  form  4  +  3x  — 2a^. 
or  — (2x2  — 8a; -4). 

This  agrees  with  the  statement  made  in  Art.  236  that  the  square 
root  of  an  expression  may  have  two  values,  one  of  which  is  the  nega- 
tive of  the  other. 

241.  Square  Boot  of  a  Number. 

Note.  The  term  **  number,"  in  the  f (allowing  discussion,  signifies 
a  perfect  8(iuare,  which  is  eitlier  an  integer,  or  a  decimal  fraction, 
expressed  in  Arabic  numerals. 
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The  square  root  of  100  is  10 ;  of  10,000  is  100 ;  etc. 

Hence,  the  square  root  of  a  number  between  1  and  100  is 
between  1  and  10 ;  the  square  root  of  a  number  between  100 
and  10,000  is  between  10  and  100 ;  etc. 

That  is,  the  square  root  of  an  integral  number  of  one  or 
two  figures  contains  one  figure ;  the  square  root  of  an  inte- 
gral number  of  three  or  four  figures  contains  two  figures ; 
etc. 

Hence,  if  a  point  is  placed  over  every  second  figure  of  an 
integral  number,  beginning  with  the  units^  place,  the  number  of 
points  shows  the  number  of  figures  in  its  square  root 

242.  If  a  is  an  integral  perfect  square,  then  -— ,  where 
n  is  any  positive  integer,  is  also  a  perfect  square. 

But  -^  is  a  number  whose  decimal  part  contains  an  even 
10*»  ^ 

number  of  figures,  and  which  differs  from  a  only  in  the 

]K)sition  of  its  decimal  point. 

Hence,  if  a  point  is  placed  over  every  second  figure  of 

any  number  (Art.  241,  Note),  beginning  with  the  units'  place 

and  extending  in  either  direction,  the  number  of  points  shows 

the  number  of  figures  in  its  square  root 

243.  Let  a,  6,  and  c  represent  positive  integers. 

We  have     (a  +  b-^cy^a' ^2a(b^c)-\-(b  +  cy 
'  2a  2a 

2a 

That  is,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  a'  from 
(a  -f  6  4-  c)'  is  divided  by  2a>  the  quotient  is  greater  than  b. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting 
a^  from  (a +  6)'  is  divided  by  2  a,  the  quotient  is  greater 
than  b, 

244.  We  will  now  consider  an  example. 

•    •    •    • 
Required  the  square  root  of  10719076. 
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Pointing  the  number  in  accordance  with  the  role  of  Art 
241,  we  find  that  there  are  four  figures  in  its  square  root. 

Since  the  number  is  between  9,000,000  and  16,000,000,  the 
square  root  is  between  3000  and  4000;  that  is,  the  first 
figure  of  the  root  is  3. 

Let  a  represent  the  integer  3000 ;  b  the  second  figure  of 
the  root,,  multiplied  by  100 ;  and  c  the  integer  whose  figures 
are  the  last  two  figures  of  the  root  in  their  order. 

Then  a  +  b  +  c  represents  the  root. 

We  have,  . 

(g  +  ft  +  c)*- 0^^10719076 -9000000  ^1719076 
2a  ^  6000  "    6000 

=  286.+. 

By  Art.  243,  this  is  greater  than  b ;  hence  5  is  a  multiple 
of  100  less  than  286.+. 

Assume,  then,  b  t=  200 ;  whence  the  fir|3t  two  figures  of 
the  root  are  32. 

Let  a'  represent  the  integer  3200 ;  V  the  third  figure  of 
the  root,  multiplied  by  10 ;  and  c'  the  last  figure  of  the 
root. 

Then  a'+V+c^  represents  the  root. 

We  have, 

(a'+V+  cy-  a'*  ^  1071907C  - 10240000  ^  479076 
2  a'  ()400      "*  6400 

=  74.+. 

By  Art.  243,  this  is  greater  than  V ;  hence  V  is  a  multi- 
ple of  10  less  than  74.+. 

Assume,  then,  6'=  70 ;  whence  the  first  three  figures  of 
the  root  are  327. 

Let  a"  represent  the  intejjer  3270,  and  V*  the  last  figure 
of  the  root. 

Then  a"+  6''  represents  the  root. 
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We  have, 

(g'^  -h  b"y  -  g^^  ^  10719076  ~  10692900  ^  26176  ^  ^ 
2g"  6540  6540 

By  Art.  243,  this  is  greater  than  6";  assume,  then,  b"=  4. 

Then  since  (3274)' =  10719076,  the  required  square  roou 
l5  3274. 

245.  We  have  with  the  notation  of  Art.  244, 
(g'+  6'-|-  cy  -  g«  =  (g  +  6  +  cf  -  (g  -h  by 

=  (a  +  6  +  c ) « -  g' -  2  g5  -  6» 

=  [(g  +  6  +  c)»-g']-(2g  +  6)5. 
Similarly, 

(a"+  6")«  -  g'«  =  [(a'+  6'-|-  c')«  -  g'']  ^  (2g'+  b')V. 

That  is,  any  remainder  after  the  first  may  be  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  preceding  remainder  a  number  which 
is  formed  by  doubling  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained, 
adding  to  it  the  next  root-figure  followed  by  as  many  ciphers 
as  there  are  figures  in  the  remainder  of  the  root,  and  multi- 
plying the  result  by  the  latter  number. 

Note.  The  numbers  represented  by  2a,  2a',  etc.,  are  called  trial- 
divisors  J  and  those  represented  by  2a  +  &,  2a' +6',  etc.,  complete 
divisors. 

246.  The  work  of  the  example  of  Art.  244  may  be  arranged 
as  follows,  the  complete  divisors  and  the  remainders  being 
formed  by  the  rule  of  Art.  245 : 


10719076 1 3000 -f  200 -f  70 -h  4 
g«  =  9000000 


1st  Com  p.  Div., 
2d  Comp.  Div., 
3d  Comp.  Div., 


6000  +  200  : 

200  : 

L719076 
1240000 

6400  +  70 

70 

479076 
452900 

6540  +  ^ 

[  26176 
[   26176 
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Omitting  the  ciphers  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  condens- 
ing the  operation,  it  will  stand  as  follows : 

10719076 13274 
9 


62  171 
124 

647 

4790 
4529 

6544 

[   26176 
26176 

We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  extracting  the  square 
root  of  an  integral  perfect  square : 

Separate  the  immher  into  periods  by  pointing  every  second 
figure,  beginning  with  the  units^  place. 

Find  the  greatest  square  in  the  left-hand  period,  and  write 
its  square  root  as  the  first  figure  of  the  root ;  subtract  tlie 
square  of  the  first  root-figure  from  the  left-hand  period,  and  to 
the  result  annex  the  next  period. 

Divide  this  remainder,  omitting  the  last  figure,  by  twice  the 
part  of  the  root  already  found,  and  annex  the  quotient  to  the 
root,  and  also  to  the  trialdivisor. 

Multiply  the  complete  divisor  by  the  rootfigure  last  obtained, 
and  subtraM  the  product  from  the  remainder. 

If  other  periods  remain,  proceed  as  before,  doubling  the  pari 
of  the  root  already  found  for  the  next  trial-divisor. 

Note  1.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  on  multiplying  a  complete 
divisor  by  the  figure  of  the  root  last  obtained,  the  product  is  greater 
than  the  remainder.  In  such  a  case,  the  figure  of  the  root  last  obtained 
is  too  great,  and  one  less  must  be  substituted  for  it. 

Note  2.  If  any  root- figure  is  0,  annex  0  to  the  trial-divisor,  and 
annex  to  the  remainder  the  next  period  ;  thus,  in  the  example  of  Art 
247,  since  tiie  second  root-figure  isO,  we  annex  0  to  the  trial- divisor  14, 
and  annex  to  the  remainder  the  next  period,  90. 
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247.   We  will  now  show  how  to  obtain  the  square  root  of 
a  number  (Art.  241,  Note)  which  is  not  integral 

Required  the  square  root  of  49.449024. 


We  have,    V49.449024=J 


49449024 


1000000 

7032 
1000 


(Art.  236)  =  7.032. 


The  work  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

49.449024 1 7.032 
49 


1403 


4490 
4209 


14062 


28124 
28124 


Hence,  if  any  number  (Art.  241,  Note)  is  pointed  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  Art.  242,  the  rule  of  Art.  246 
may  be  applied  to  the  result,  and  the  decimal  point  inserted 
in  its  proper  position  in  the  root. 

248.  After  n  +  1  figures  of  the  square  root  of  an  integral 
perfect  square  have  been  found  by  the  rule  of  Art.  246,  n 
more  may  be  obtained  by  simple  division  only,  supposing 
2  n  4- 1  to  be  the  whole  number. 

For,  let  a  represent  the  integer  whose  first  n  +  1  figures 
are  the  first  n  +  l  figures  of  the  root  in  their  order,  and 
whose  last  n  figures  are  ciphers;  and  let  b  represent  the 
integer  whose  figures  are  the  last  n  figures  of  the  root  in 
their  order. 

Then,  a-^-b  represents  the  root. 


We  have, 


Whence, 


(a  +  6)«-a«  =  2a5  +  y. 
2a  2a 
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That  is,  (a  +  by  —  a',  divided  by  2  a,  will  give  the  last  n 
figures  of  the  root,  increased  by  — ;   and  we  shall  prove 

that  —  is  less  than  -,  so  that  by  neglecting  the  remainder 

arising  from  the  division,  we  obtain  the  part  of  the  root 
required. 

By  hypothesis,  b  contains  n  figures,  so  that  V  cannot  con- 
tain more  than  2n  figures. 

But  a  contains  2n  + 1  figures ;  and  hence  --  is  less  than 

unity.  « 

ft*  1 

Therefore,  -~  is  less  than  -• 
2a  2 

If,  then,  the  (n  +  l)st  remainder  is  divided  by  twice  the 
part  of  the  root  already  found,  the  remaining  n  figures  of 
the  root  may  be  obtained. 

Note.  The  method  applies  withoat  change  to  the  square  root  of 
any  number  (Art  241,  Note). 

.    .     ... 

Example.   Required  the  square  root  of  638.876176. 

We  will  obtain  the  first  three  figures  of  the  root  by  the 
ordinary  method,  and  the  remaining  two  by  the  method  of 
Art  248;  that  is,  by  dividing  the  third  remainder  by  twice 
the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained. 

638.876i76  \25^ 
4 


45 

238 

226 

502 

1387 
1004 

60.4)3.836176(.076 

3528 


3081 


Therefore  the  required  root  is  25.2  -h  .076,  or  25.276. 
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249.  Cube  Root  of  a  PolynomiaL 

Let  A  and  B  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  Art.  237. 
By  Art.  231,  (u4  -h  BY  =  ^»  +  ZA^B  +  3^5*  +  5«. 
Whence,  i^A^-BY-A^^ZA^B-^-ZAV^-B, 

If  the  expression  3-4*5  +  3-45*+ 5®  is  arranged  in  the 
same  order  of  powers  of  a?  as  .4  and  By  its  first  term  must 
be  three  times  the  product  of  the  square  of  the  first  term 
of  A  and  the  first  term  of  B, 

Hence,  the  first  term  of  B  may  be  obtained  by  dividing 
the  first  term  of  the  expression  3  A}B  +  3  ^5*  +  5*  by  three 
times  the  square  of  the  first  term  of  A, 

Note.  The  Note  to  Art.  237  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  above 
discussion. 

250.  We  will  now  consider  an  example. 

Required  the  cube  root  of 

40 aj»  -  6a^  -  64  +  aJ«  -  96 a?. 

Arranging  the  expression  according  to  the  descending 
powers  of  x,  we  are  to  find  an  expression  which,  when 
cubed,  will  produce 

a:«  -  6«*  +  40aj»  -  96aj  -  64. 

It  is  evident  from  Art.  232  that  the  first  term  of  the 
expression  is  the  cube  of  the  term  containing  the  highest 
power  of  X  in  the  cube  root. 

Hence  the  term  containing  the  highest  power  of  x  in  the 
cube  root  must  be  the  cube  root  of  a^,  or  «*. 

Denoting  the  term  of  the  root  already  found  by  -4,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  root,  arranged  in  descending  powers 
of  X,  by  B,  we  have 

(^  +  J5)»- u4«=  a:*- 6ar*+40x8_  96 aj- 64  -  (ar^)« 

=  -Ga?*+40aj»-96a?-64.  (1) 
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Then  by  Art.  249,  the  first  term  of  B  may  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  first  term  of  (1),  —  6«*,  by  three  times  the 
square  of  A,  or  3a^ ;  that  is,  the  first  term  of  S  is  '-2x. 

Hence,  the  first  two  terms  of  the  root  are  a^  —  2a5. 

Denoting  this  expression  by  A'y  and  the  remainder  of  the 
root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  a?,  by  B\  we  have 

=  aJ«  -  6«*  +  40 ar*  -  96a:  -  64  -  (ic*  -  2a;)» 

=  a^  -  6a^  +  40 ar»  -  96a:  -  64  -  (aJ«  -  6a:*  ^  12a^  -  8a») 

=  -12a:*  +  48a:»-96a:-64.  (2) 

Then  the  first  term  of  B'  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
first  term  of  (2),  —12  a:*,  by  three  times  the  square  of  the 
first  term  of  A'y  or  3  a:*;  that  is,  the  first  terra  of  B*  is  —  4. 

Hence,  the  first  three  terms  of  the  root  are  a:*  —  2  a;  —  4. 

Denoting  this  expression  by  A'\  and  the  remainder  of  the 
root,  arranged  in  descending  powers  of  a:,  by  B",  we  have 

=  a:«  __  6a:» -h  40a:»  -  96a:  -  64  -  (a:*  -  2x  -  4)« 
=  a:*  -  6a:«  +  40a:»  -  96a;  -  64 

-  (a:«  -  6a:*  -h  40 ar»  -  96a:  -  64) 
=  0. 

Hence  the  required  cube  root  is  a:*  —  2  a:  —  4. 


Let  the  last  term  of  A'  be  C. 
Then,  A' ^A-^C]  whence, 
(A'-h  B'y  '-A'''  =  {A+By-A^-3A'C-S  AC  -  0» 

=  [(^ -h  5)' -  ^']- (3.42-h  3^1(7+ C7*)(7. 
In  like  manner,  if  C  denotes  the  last  term  of  A", 

{A''-\'B''y-A"^==\_(A''\-By■--A'']^{:^A'''-{''^A'C'-h(y^C\ 

and  so  on. 
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That  is,  any  remainder  after  the  first  may  be  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  preceding  remainder  an  expression 
which  is  formed  by  adding  together  three  times  the  square 
of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  three  times  the  prod- 
uct of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found  by  the  next  term 
of  the  root,  and  the  square  of  the  next  term  of  the  root,  and 
multiplying  the  sum  by  the  latter  term. 

Note.  The  expressions  SA^,  SA'^,  etc.,  are  called  trial-divisors, 
and  3^2+3^0+  C^,  S A'^ -^  S A' C -^  C'\  etc.,  are  caUed  compleU 
divisors. 


I  It  is  customary  to  arrange  the  work  as  follows,  the 
complete  divisors  and  the  remainders  being  formed  by  the 
rule  of  Art.  251 : 


aj«-  6»«-h  40ar»-  96  a?  -  64 
a:* 


ic'-2a;  — 4 


3iC*^6a» -1-4x2 


-6«*+40a^. 
~  Bar* -h  12  a?* 


96  a: -64 

8a^ 


3aj^-12ar'4-12a:* 

-12a^-|-24a?  +  16 


3x^-12«8 


-+-24a;-hl6 


-12aJ*-|-48aj»-96a?-64 


-  12aj*+ 48«8- 96  a:  -  64 


Note  1.  The  last  three  terms  of  the  first  remamder,  and  the  last 
two  terms  of  the  second  remainder  may  be  omitted.     . 

We  then  have  the  following  rule  for  the  cube  root  of  any 
polynomial,  which  is  a  perfect  cube,  and  which  is  arranged 
according  to  the  powers  of  some  letter : 

Extract  the  cube  root  of  the  first  term  (Art.  237,  Note),  and 
write  the  result  cw  the  first  term  of  the  root;  subtract  from  the 
polynomial  its  first  term,  and  arrange  the  remainder  in  the 
same  order  of  powers  a«  the  given  expression. 

Divide  the  first  term,  of  the  remainder  by  three  times  the 
square  of  the  first  term  of  the  root,  and  write  the  result  as  the 
next  term  of  the  root. 
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AM  to  the  trial-diviaor  three  times  tJie  product  of  the  term 
of  the  root  last  obtcdned  by  the  pari  of  the  root  previously  found, 
and  the  equare  of  the  term  of  the  root  last  obtained. 

Multiply  the  complete  divisor  by  ^  term  of  the  root  last 
obtained^  and  subtract  the  product  from  tJie  remainder. 

If  other  terms  remain^  proceed  as  before^  taking  three  times 
the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found  for  the  next 
triaMivisor, 

Note  2.  With  the  notation  of  Art  261, 

8-4'«=8(^+  C)«  =  8il«  +  6^C+8C« 
=  8^«  +  8ilC+C«+(8ilC+2C«). 
In  like  manner,  SA"^^  SA'*+ZA'a+a*+  (8^'C»+2  C«)  ;  etc 

That  is,  if  the  Uut  term  of  the  esqpression  which  is  added  to  any  trial' 
divisor  is  doubled,  the  result,  added  to  the  corresponding  complete 
divisor,  toUl  give  the  next  trial'divisor. 

ThuB,  in  the  example  on  page  140,  if  we  add  to  the  first  complete 
divlBor,  3a^^6x*  +  4a^,  the  expression  —  6x*  +  8a^,  the  result, 
3x*-12z>+12a^,  is  the  next  trial-divisor. 

253.  Cube  Soot  of  a  Vumber. 

Note.  The  term  **  number,**  in  the  following  discussion,  signifies 
a  positive  perfect  cube,  which  is  either  an  integer,  or  a  decimal  frac- 
tion, expressed  in  Arabic  numerals. 

The  cube  root  of  1000  is  10 ;  of  1,000,000  is  100 ;  etc. 

Hence,  the  cube  root  of  a  number  between  1  and  1000  is 
between  1  and  10 ;  the  cube  root  of  a  number  between  1000 
and  1,000,000  is  between  10  and  100 ;  etc. 

That  is,  the  cube  root  of  an  integral  number  of  one,  two, 
or  three  figures  contains  one  figure;  the  cube  root  of  an 
integral  number  of  four,  five,  or  six  figures  contains  two 
figures ;  etc. 

Hence,  if  a  point  is  pUiced  over  every  third  figure  of  an 
integral  number,  beginning  with  the  u7iUs*  place,  the  number  of 
points  shows  the  number  of  figures  in  its  cube  root' 
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.  If  a  is  an  integral  perfect  cube,  then  -^,  where  n 

is  any  positive  integer,  is  also  a  perfect  cube. 

But  ----  is  a  number,  the  number  of  figures  in  whose 
l(p  '  ^ 

decimal  part  is  divisible  by  3,  and  which  differs  from  a 
only  in  the  position  of  its  decimal  point. 

Hence,  if  a  point  is  placed  over  every  third  figure  of  any 
number  (Art.  253,  Note),  beginning  with  the  units'  placey  and 
extending  in  either  direction,  the  number  of  points  shows  the 
number  of  figures  in  its  cube  root. 


Let  a,  6,  and  c  represent  positive  integers. 

We  have, 

(a  +  &-hc)«-a»^3a'(6-f-c)  +  3a(6-hc)'-h(^-fc)* 
3a»  3a« 


3a^ 

That  is,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  a*  from 
(a-f  6-1- c)'  is  divided  by  3  a',  the  quotient  .is  greater  than  b. 

Similarly,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  a^  from 
(a  4-  6)*  is  divided  by  3  a',  the  quotient  is  greater  than  6. 

256.  We  will  now  consider  an  example. 

.... 
Required  the  cube  root  of  9745491456. 

Pointing  the  number  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Art. 
253,  we  find  that  there  are  four  figures  in  its  cube  root. 

Since  the  gfiven  number  lies  between  8,000,000,000  and 
27,000,000,000,  the  cube  root  is  between  2000  and  3000; 
that  is,  the  first  figure  of  the  root  is  2. 

Let  a  represent  the  integer  2000 ;  b  the  second  figure  of 
the  root  multiplied  by  100 ;  and  c  the  integer  whose  figures 
are  the  last  two  figures  of  the  root  in  their  order. 

Then  a  +  b  +  c  represents  the  root. 
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We  have, 

(g  -f  6  -f  c)»  ~  o^  ^  9745491456  -  SQOOOOppOO 

1745491456   .... 

By  Art.  255,  this  is  greater  than  b ;  hence  &  is  a  multiple 
of  100  less  than  145.+. 

Assume,  then,  b  =  100 ;  whence  the  first  two  figures  of  the 
root  are  21. 

Let  a'  represent  the  integer  2100 ;  V  the  third  figure  of 
the  root  multiplied  by  10 ;  and  c'  the  last  figure  of  the  root. 

Then  a'+  6'+c'  represents  the  root. 

We  have, 

(a>4.  b'-h  c'Y  -a'^^  9745491456  --  9261000000 
3  a"  13230000 

484491456  oa   . 

= =  t)0.+. 

13230000 

By  Art.  255,  this  is  greater  than  b' ;  hence  b'  is  a  multiple 
of  10  less  than  36.-I-. 

Assume,  then,  6'  =  30 ;   whence  the  first  three  figures  of 
the  root  are  213. 

Let  a"  represent  the  integer  2130,  and  6"  the  last  figure 
of  the  root. 

Then  a"+  b"  represents  the  root. 

We  have, 

(a»4.  iy"y  ,  a"s  ^  9745491455  -  9663597000 
3a"«  13610700 

^  81894456 ^  ^ 
13610700 

By  Art.  255,  this  is  greater  than  b" ;  assume,  then,  6"=  6. 

Then  since  (2136)^  =  9745491456,  the  required  cube  root 
is  2136. 
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257.  We  have  with  the  notation  of  Art.  256, 

(a'-h 6'+  c'y  -  a'3  =  (a  +  ^>  +  c)'  -  (a  +  6)« 

=  ( a  ^  ft  +  c) » -  a«  -  3  a*6  -  3  a6»  -  &» 

=  [  (a  +  6  +  c)«  -  a»]  -  (3  a«+ 3  a5^6»)6. 
Similarly, 

(a"-h6")»-a"»  =  [(a'-h6'+c')'-a"]-(3a'«+3a'&'+6'*)&'. 

That  is,  any  remainder  after  the  first  may  be  obtained  by 
subtracting  from  the  preceding  remainder  a  number  which 
is  formed  by  taking  three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of 
the  root  already  obtained,  adding  to  it  three  times  the  prod< 
uct  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained  by  the  next 
root-figure  followed  by  as  many  ciphers  as  there  are  figures 
in  the  remainder  of  the  root,  plus  the  square  of  the  latter 
number,  and  multiplying  the  result  by  the  latter  number. 

Note.  The  numbers  represented  by  3a^,  3a'^,  etc.,  are  called  trial- 
divisors^  and  those  represented  by  3  a*  +  3  aft  +  6',  3  a'*  +  3a'6'  +  6'*, 
etc. ,  complete  divisors. 


The  work  of  the  example  of  Art.  256  may  be 
arranged  as  follows  by  aid  of  the  rule  of  Art.  257 : 

974549i456 1 2000  + 100 -h  30  +  6 
a?  =  8000000000 


12000000 

6oobpo 

10000 


1745491456 


1st  Comp.  Div.,  12610Q00 

1323b000 

189000 

900 

2d  Comp.  Div.,  13419900 

13610700 

38340 

36 


1261000000 


484491456 


402597000 


3d  Comp.  Div.,  13649076 


81894456 


81894456 
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Condensing  the  operation,  it  will  stand  as  follows  : 

974549i456 1 2136 
8 


1200 

60 

1 


1745 


1261 

132300 

1890 

9 


1261 


484491 


134199 

13610700 

38340 

36 


402597 


13649076 


81894456 


81894456 


We  then  have  the  following  rule  : 

Separate  the  number  into  periods  by  pointing  every  third 
figure,  beginning  with  the  units'  place. 

Find  the  greatest  cube  in  the  left-hand  period,  and  write  its 
cube  root  as  the  first  figure  of  the  root :  subtra<it  the  cube  of  the 
first  root-figure  from  tJie  left-hand  period,  and  to  the  result 
annex  the  next  period. 

Divide  this  remainder  by  three  times  the  square  of  the  part 
of  the  root  already  fotind,  with  two  ciphers  annexedy  and  write 
the  quotient  as  the  next  figure  of  the  root 

Add  to  the  trial-divisor  three  times  the  product  of  the  last 
rootfigure  by  the  part  of  the  root  previously  found,  with  one 
cipher  annexed^  and  the  square  of  the  last  root-figure. 

Multiply  the  complete  divisor  by  the  figure  of  the  root  last, 
obtained,  and  subtrcbct  the  product  from  the  remainder. 

If  other  periods  remain,  proceed  as  before,  taking  three  times 
the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  with  two  ciphers 
annexed,  for  the  next  trial-divisor. 
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Note  1.  Note  1,  page  144,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  above  rule. 

Note  2.  If  any  root- figure  m  0,  aunex  two  ciphers  to  the  trial- 
divisor,  and  annex  to  the  remainder  the  next  period. 

Note  3.   With  the  notation  of  Art.  266, 

=r  3a«  +  Sab  +62+  (Sab  +  2b^). 
In  like  manner,  3  a"  ^  =  3  a'  =«  +  3  a'6'  +  6'  2  ^.  (3  a'b'  +  2  6' «)  .  etc. 

Tliat  is,  if  the  first  number  and  the  double  of  the  second  number 
required  to  complete  any  trial-divisor,  are  added  to  the  complete  divisor, 
the  result,  with  two  ciphers  annexed,  will  give  the  next  trial -divisor. 

Thus,  in  the  example  of  Art.  259,  the  trial-divisor  3121200  is  formed 
by  adding  (500  and  the  double  of  4  to  the  complete  divisor  30604,  and 
annexing  two  ciphers  to  the  result. 


We  will  now  show  how  to  obtain  the  cube  root  of 
any  number  (Art.  253,  Note). 

Required  the  cube  root  of  1073.741824. 


We  have,     -^1073.741824  =  ^  1073741824 

\     1000000 


1024 
100 


(Art.  236)  =  10.24 


The  work  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

i073.74i824 1 10:24 


30000 

600 

4 

30604 

600 

8 

73741 

61208 
12533824 

3121200 

12240 

16 

3133456 

12533824 
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Hence,  if  any  number  (Art.  263,  Note)  is  pointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  of  Art.  264,  the  rule  ot  Art.  268  may  be 
applied  to  the  result,  and  the  decimal  point  inserted  in  it8 
proper  position  in  the  root. 

260.  After  n-^2  figures  of  the  cube  root  of  a  positive 
integral  perfect  cube  have  been  found  by  the  rule  of  Art. 
268,  n  more  may  be  obtained  by  simple  division  only,  sup- 
posing 2  n  -f-  2  to  be  the  whole  number. 

For,  let  a  represent  the  integer  whose  first  n  -f  2  figures 
are  the  first  n  -f  2  figures  of  the  root  in  their  order,  and 
whose  last  n  figures  are  ciphers ;  and  b  the  integer  whose 
figures  are  the  last  n  figures  of  the  root  in  their  order. 

Then,  a-^b  represents  the  root. 

We  have,        (a  -f  6)«  -  a*  =  3a«6  -h  3a6«  -f  V. 

Whence,        ia±|^  =  6  +  5!  +  f , 

3ar  a      oar 

That  is,  (a  -|-  by  —  a*,  divided  by  3  a',  will  give  the  last  n 

6*       53 

figures  of  the  root,  increased  by  — | ;  and  we  shall  prove 

a      3a* 

that  the  latter  expression  is  less  than  -,  so  that  by  neglect- 

5 

ing  the  remainder  arising  from  the  division,  we  obtain  the 

part  of  the  root  required. 

By  hypothesis,  b  contains  n  figures,  so  that  6'  cannot 
contain  more  than  2  n  figures. 


But  a  contains  2n-\-2  figures,  and  hence  —  is  less  than  —• 

Again,  — -  =  —  X  — ;  and  since  —  is  less  than  -— ,  and  — - 
3a^      a      3a  a  10  3a 

less  than  1,  — -  is  also  less  than  — -• 
'  3a-  10 


h^    .  1 

.    —  „  is  less  than     ■ 

a      '6a^  5 


Therefore,  — I-  ;r^  2  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^•'^^^  r 
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If,  then,  the  (n-|-2)(l  remainder  is  divided  by  three 
times  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  the 
remaining  n  figures  of  the  root  may  be  obtained. 

Note.  The  method  applies  without  change  to  the  cube  root  of  any 
number  (Art  253,  Note). 

Example,   Required  the  cube  root  of  1452648.865311064. 

We  will  obtain  the  last  two  figures  of  the  root  by  the 
method  of  Art.  260 ;  that  is,  by  dividing  the  fourth  remain- 
der by  three  times  the  square  of  the  part  of  the  root  already 
found. 

i452648.8663li()64 1 113.2 
1 


300 

452 

30 

1 

331 

331 

30 

121648 

2 

36300 

990 

9 

37299 

111897 

990 

9751865 

18 

3830700 

6780 

4 

383748 

;4 

7674968 

•' 


6780 
8 


38442.72  )  2076.897311064  ( .054 
19221360 
15476131 

Therefore  the  required  root  is  113.254. 
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261.  Any  Soot  of  a  Polynomial 

By  Arts.  108  and  231, 

(a+6)=  =  a«  +  2a6  +  y, 

( a  4-  6 ) '  =  a'  +  3  a^6  +  3  oV  +  6*. 

We  observe,  in  these  results,  that  the  first  term  is  a  raised 
to  a  power  whose  exponent  is  that  of  a  +  6  in  the  first  mem- 
ber ;  and  the  second  term  is  equal  to  the  exponent  of  a  +  6 
in  the  first  member,  times  a  with  an  exponent  less  by  unity 
than  its  exponent  in  the  first  term,  times  b. 

We  will  now  prove  by  Induction  that  these  lawa  hold  for 
any  positive  integral  power  of  a  +  6. 

Assume  that  the  laws  hold  for  (a  -f-  by,  where  n  is  any 
positive  integer. 

That  is,    (a  +  by^a'^-hna^-^b-] (1) 

Multiplying  both  members  by  a  -f-  6,  we  have 

(a  +  6)"+^  =  (a"  4-  wa"-> 6  +  ...)  (a  -f  6) 

=  a''-^^  +  7ia''b-\ h a" 6 -H  7ta"  ^^H 

=  a-+*  -h  (n  +  l)a-6  H 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  laws. 

Hence,  if  the  laws  hold  for  (a  -f-  6)*,  where  7i  is  any  pos- 
itive integer,  they  also  hold  for  {a  +  by^K  •* 

But  we  know  that  they  hold  for  (a  -h  6)',  and  hence  they 
also  hold  for  (a +6)*;  and  since  they  hold  for  (a  +  6)*, 
they  also  hold  for  (a  -h  6)*;  and  so  on. 

Therefore  the  laws  hold  for  any  positive  integral  power 
of  a-\-b]  that  is,  equation  (1)  holds  for  every  positive 
integral  value  of  n. 


!.   Let  A  and  B  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  237. 
By  Art.  261,  if  n  is  any  positive  integer, 

(A  -f  B  "  -  ul"*  =  7uV'  ^B-\-'"  (1) 
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If  the  second  member  of  (1)  is  arranged  in  the  same 
order  of  powers  of  a;  as  ^  and  B,  its  first  term  must  be  n 
times  the  product  of  the  (n  —  l)st  power  of  the  first  term 
of  A  by  the  first  term  of  B. 

Hence,  the  first  term  of  B  may  be  obtained  by  dividing 

the  first  term  of  the  expression  nA*~^B-\ by  n  times  the 

(n  —  l)st  power  of  the  first  term  of  A. 

Note.  The  Note  to  Art.  237  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  above 
discussion. 

263.  It  follows  from  Arts.  261  and  262,  exactly  as  in 
Arts.  238  and  260,  that  the  nth  root  of  a  polynomial,  which 
is  a  perfect  power  of  the  nth  degree  arranged  according  to 
the  powers  of  some  letter,  may  be  found  by  the  following 
rule : 

Eaaract  the  nth  root  of  the  first  term  (Art.  237,  Note),  and 
write  the  result  as  the  first  term  of  the  root;  subtract  from  the 
polynomial  its  first  term,  and  arrange  the  renminder  in  the 
same  order  of  powers  as  the  given  expression. 

Divide  the  first  term  of  the  remainder  by  n  times  the 
{n—l)st  power  of  the  first  term  of  the  root,  and  write  the 
resuU  (w  the  second  term  of  the  root. 

Stibtract  from  the  given  polynomial  the  nth  power  of  the  part 
of.  the  root  already  found,  and  arrange  the  remainder  in  the 
same  order  of  powers  as  the  given  expression. 

If  other  terms  remain,  proceed  as  before,  dividing  the  first 
term  of  the  remxiinder  by  n  times  the  (n  —  l)sf  power  of  the 
first  term  of  the  root,  and  continue  in  this  manner  until  there 
is  no  remainder. 

264.  Any  Soot  of  a  Number. 

Note.  The  term  **  number/*  in  the  following  discussion,  signiiies 
a  positive  Integer,  or  a  positive  decimal  fraction,  expressed  in  Arabic 
numerals,  which  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  denoted  by  the  index 
of  the  required  root. 
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It  may  be  proved,  as  in  Arts.  241,  242,  253,  and  254,  that*. 

If  a  point  is  placed  over  every  nth  figure  of  any  number 
(Art.  264,  Note),  beginning  with  the  units^  place,  and  extend- 
ing tn  either  direction,  the  number  of  points  shows  the  number 
of  figures  in  its  nth  root 


Let  a,  6,  c,  and  n  represent  positive  integers. 
By  Art.  261,    («-h&-hc)--a-^na"-^(&-hc)-h... 

=  6 4"C -f-  •••  • 

That  is,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting  o^  from 
{a  +  b-^cy  is  divided  by  na^~^,  the  quotient  is  greater 
than  b. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  remainder  obtained  by  subtracting 
a*  from  (a  +  6)"  is  divided  by  na''^  the  quotient  is  greater 
than  b. 


It  is  evident  from  Arts.  264  and  265  that  the  nth 
root  of  a  positive  integer,  which  is  a  perfect  power  of  the 
nth  degree,  may  be  found  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
employed  in  Arts.  244  and  256 ;  the  general  rule  will  be  as 
follows : 

Point  the  number  in  a^ccordance  with  the  rule  of  Art.  264, 
and  let  the  number  of  figures  in  the  root  be  m. 

Find  the  greatest  perfect  nth  power  in  the  left-hand  period, 
and  write  its  nth  root  as  the  first  figure  of  the  root 

Raise  the  part  of  the  root  already  fmcnd,  with  m  —  1  ciphers 
annexed,  to  the  nth  power,  and  subtract  the  result  from  the 
given  number. 

Raise  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  with  m  —  1  ciphers 
annexed,  to  the  (it  —  \)8t  power,  and  multiply  the  result  by  n. 

Divide  the  remainder  by  this  number ;  and  iftJie  quotient  is 
a  number  whose  integral  part  contains  m  —  1  figures^  ivrite  its 
first  figure  a.s  the  next  fijure  of  the  root;  otherwise  write  0  as 
the  next  root  figure. 
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Raise  the  part  of  the  root  already  found,  with  m  —  2  ciphers 
annexed,  to  the  nth  power j  and  subtract  the  result  from  the 
given  number. 

The  above  process  is  to  be  repeated  until  there  is  no 
remainder;  the  only  change  being  that,  in  the  successive 
applications  of  the  rule,  m  —  2,  m  —  3,  etc.,  are  written  in 
place  of  m  —  1  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  paragraphs. 

Note  1.  The  rule  may  be  used  to  find  the  nth  root  of  any  number 
(Art.  264,  Note). 

Example,   Find  the  cube  root  of  34550.415593. 
In  this  case,  n  =  3  and  m  =  4. 

34550.415593 1 32.57 

3000»  =  27000000000 
3  X  3000*  =  27000000)  7550415593  (200 + 

3200»  =  32768000000 
3  X  3200*  =  30720000)1782415593(50+ 

3250»  =  34328125000_ 
3  X  3250*  =  316875000)  222290593  ( 7  4- 

3257«  =  34550415593 

Hence  the  required  root  is  32.57. 

Note  2.  Some  of  the  ciphers  may  be  omitted  in  practice. 

Note  3.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  on  raising  the  part  of  the  root 
already  found  to  the  nth  power,  the  result  is  greater  than  the  given 
number.  In  such  a  case,  the  figure  of  the  root  last  obtained  is  too 
great,  and  one  less  must  be  substituted  for  it. 

267.  Let  m  and  n  be  positive  integers,  and  a  a  perfect 
power  of  the  degree  mn. 

By  Art.  121,  (ya)"^  =  a,  (1) 

and  (V^)-  =  \/a.  (2) 

Raising  both  members  of  (2)  to  the  nth  power,  we  have 

(^/l^)'^  =  a.  (3) 
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From  (1)  and  (3),      ("Va)-  =  ( \/^^)"~.  (4) 

Whence,  "Va  =  V?/a.  (5) 

That  is,  the  mnth  root  of  a  (Art.  122,  Note)  is  equal  to  the 
nUh  root  of  the  nth  root  of  a. 

Note.  In  passing  from  equation  (4)  to  equation  (5),  we  make  use 
of  the  principle  that,  if  two  numbers  are  equal,  like  roots  of  them  are 
equal 

This  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows : 

Let  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  a  and  b  two  equal  perfect  powers  of 
the  nth  degree. 

Then  if  Va  were  not  equal  to  v^,  ( \/a)*  would  not  be  equal  to 
(v^)*  (Art.  226)  ;  that  is,  a  would  not  be  equal  to  ft. 

But  this  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  and  hence  \/a  =  v^. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  fourth  root  of  a  per- 
fect power  of  the  fourth  degree  is  equal  to  the  square  root 
of  the  square  root  of  the  expression ;  the  sixth  root  of  a 
perfect  power  of  the  sixth  degree  is  equal  to  the  cube  root 
of  the  square  root  of  the  expression  ;  and  so  on. 

In  like  manner,  if  my  n,  and  p  are  positive  integers,  and 
a  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  mnp, 

"X/a=V(VC^); 
and  so  on. 

EXAMPLES. 

268.  Find  the  values  of  the  following,  m  and  n  being 
positive  integers : 

1.    \/2i6^yV^.      2.    v'2r>6a^V.       3.    ^-32c*"d>"". 


\12l2«  \248x'"  \         343 


Find  the  square  roots  of  the  following: 
7.   4  a^  4-  64  6^  -  20 a^'b  -  80  a//  -f  T)?  aV,\ 
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4        ^3        3       9 
9.   25a?*-44af»-40a;4-4a«  +  25+46aj*-12«». 

10.   446.0544.         11.    811440.64.        12.   .68112009. 

Find  the  cube  roots  of  .the  following : 

13.  27 a«  -  54a*6  +  9a*6*  +  28a»&>-  3a«6*  -  6aV -  If. 

14.  1  —  a? h h • 

6   ^   27   ^  12       4      8 

15.  10af»4-12r»-l-3a^-6«*-12a^4-a^4-3a?+6a^-10a^. 

16.  51855.013.       17.    1039.509197.     18.  .000152273304 

19.  Find  the  fourth  root  of 

««- Saj'-f  16a«+ 16x»- 56a?*- 32aj»+ 64aj«+ 64aj  + 16. 

20.  Find  the  sixth  root  of 

a>2-.  6a'«6  +  15aV-  20aW+  15a*6*-  6aV+  h\ 

21.  Find  the  fifth  root  of 
r»'>_10a^+30a^-120a^+48x»-f  240a?*-240aj»-160aj-32. 

22.  Find  the  fourth  root  of  209727.3616. 

23.  Find  the  sixth  root  of  .009474296896. 

24.  Find  the  fifth  root  of  281530.56843. 
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XVII.  SURDS;  THE  THEORY  OP  EXPO- 
NENTS. 


A  number  is  said  to  be  rational  when  it  is  either  a 
positive  or  negative  integer  or  fraction,  or  a  number  which 
can  be  reduced  to  one  of  these  forms. 

Only  rational  numbers  have  been  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters ;  and  every  letter  has  been  understood  as 
representing  a  rational  number,  unless  the  contrary  has 
been  expressly  stated  (Art.  33,  Note). 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  define  a  surd, 

270.  If  n  is  any  positive  integer,  and  a  a  rational  num- 
ber (Art.  269)  which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  nth 
degree,  and  which  is  positive  if  n  is  even,  the  expression 
y/a  is  said  to  be  a  surd. 

An  expression  is  also  said  to  be  a  surd  when  it  can  be 
reduced  to  the  above  form. 

.  271.  Let  us  consider  the  surd  V2. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  rational  number  whose  square 
shall  be  equal  to  2 ;  but  it  is  possible  to  find  two  rational 
numbers  which  shall  differ  from  each  other  by  less  than 
any  assigned  number,  however  small,  and  whose  squares 
shall  be  less  and  greater  than  2,  respectively. 

For,  writing  the  squares  of  the  consecutive  integers  1,  2, 
etc.,  we  have  1*=1,  2*  =  4,  etc. ;  hence  1  and  2  are  two 
numbers  which  differ  by  unity,  and  whose  squares  are  less 
and  greater  than  2,  respectively. 

Again,  we  have  l.V=\2\,  1.2''  =  1.44,  1.3^=1.69,  1.4« 
=  1.96,  1.5*=  2.25,  etc. ;  hence  1.4  and  1.5  are  two  numbers 
which  differ  by  .1,  and  whose  squares  are  less  and  greater 
than  2,  respectively. 
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Again,  1.41*  =  1.9881,  1.42«  =  2.0164,  etc. ;'  gerfce  1.41  and 
1.42  are  two  numbers  which  differ  by  .01,  and  whose  squares 
are  less  and  greater  than  2,  respectively. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  sufficiently  continuing  the  above 
process,  two  numbers  may  be  found  which  shall  differ  from 
each  other  by  less  than  any  assigned  number,  however 
small,  and  whose  squares  shall  be  less  and  greater  than  2, 
respectively. 

272.  In  general,  if  n  and  a  have  the  same  meanings  as 
in  Art.  270,  it  is  possible  to  find  two  rational  numbers 
which  shall  differ  from  each  other  by  less  than  any  assigned 
number,  however  small,  and  whose  wth  powers  shall  be  less 
and  greater  than  a,  respectively. 

273.  The  successive  numbers  in  the  example  of  Art.  271 
whose  squares  are  less  than  2,  are  1,  1.4,  1.41,  etc. ;  and  the 
numbers  whose  squares  are  greater  than  2,  are  2, 1.5, 1.42,  etc. 

If  each  series  is  continued  to  r  terms,  the  difference 
between  the  rth  terms  of  the  two  series  can  be  made  less 
than  any  assigned  number,  however  small,  by  sufficiently 
increasing  r. 

But  V2  is  intermediate  in  value  between  the  rth  terms 
of  the  two  series,  and  hence  the  difference  between  the  rth 
term  of  either  series  and  V2  can  be  made  less  than  any 
assigned  number,  however  small,  by  sufficiently  increasing  r. 

Therefore  the  rth  term  of  either  series  approaches  V2  as 
a  limit  (Art.  209)  .when  r  is  indefinitely  increased. 

274.  In  general,  if  n  and  a  Jiave  the  same  meanings  as  in 
Art.  270,  and  a/,  a,',  Og',  etc.,  is  a  series  of  rational  numbers 
whose  nth  powers  are  less  than  a,  and  Oi",  Oj",  Og",  etc.,  a 
series  of  rational  numbers  whose  nth  powers  are  greater 
than  a,  such  that  ai"'^ai'=l,  02'^ a^^  A,  03"'^ 03'=  .01, 
etc.,  it  may  be  shown,  as  in  Art.  273,  that  the  rth  term  of 
either  series  approaches  v^a  as  a  limit  when  r  is  indefinitely 
increased. 
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275.  The  definitions  of  Addition  and  Multiplication,  as 
given  in  Arts.  34, 38, 50,  and  53,  hold  only  when  the  numbers 
involved  are  rational ;  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  give 
definitions  for  Addition  and  Multiplication  when  any  or  all 
of  the  numbers  involved  are  surds. 

Let  n  and  p  be  positive  integers  ;  let  a  be  a  rational  num- 
ber which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  nth  degree,  and 
which  is  positive  if  n  is  even ;  and  let  6  be  a  rational  num- 
ber which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  pth  degree,  and 
which  is  positive  if  p  is  even. 

Let  aiy  aj,  ...,  a/,  ...,  be  a  series  of  rational  numbers 
whose  nth  powers  are  less  than  a,  and  a^^  a,",  ...,  a/',  ...,  a 
series  of  rational  numbers  whose  nth  powers  are  greater 
than  a,  such   that   ai"'^ai'  =  l,  a2"~aj'=.l,  ...,  Or^^a^ 

^^  v^/     >  •••  • 

Also,  let  V>  Wf  •••»  V  ...,  be  a  series  of  rational  numbers 
whose  pth  powers  are  less  than  6,  and  bi\  bj^  ...,  V'j  ...,  a 
series  of  rational  numbers  whose  pth.  powers  are  greater 
than  6,   such   that   6,"'-6/=l,   V''-'V=-.l,    ...,   V'^V 

Then,  to  add  Va  and  Vh  is  to  find  the  limit,  when  r  is 
.  indefinitely  increased,  of  ar-^-bJ^  and  to  multiply  Va  by 
Vb  is  to  find  the  limit,  when  r  is  indefinitely  increased,  of 
a/  X  bj. 

A  meaning  similar  to  the  above  will  be  attached  to  any 
expression  which  is  not  a  rational  number,  and  which  is  the 
result  of  any  finite  number  of  the  following  ojierations  per- 
formed upon  one  or  more  rational  numbers  or  surds : 

1.  Addition  or  Subtraction.'  2.  Multiplication  or  Divis- 
ion. 3.  Raising  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  positive 
integer. 

276.  We  gave  in  Chapter  IT.  proofs  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Algebra  in  all  cases  where  the  numbers  involved 
were  rational ;  we  will  now  sliow  liow  to  prove  these  laws 
wlien  any  or  all  of  the  letters  involved  represent  surds. 
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Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  prove  the  Commutar 
tive  Law  for  Multiplication  (Art.  58)  with  respect  to  the 
product  of  two  surds,  Va  and  V6,  where  n,  jp,  a,  and  b  have 
the  same  meanings  as  in  Art.  275. 

That  is,  to  prove 

With  the  notation  of  Art.  276,  y/a  x  i/b  is  the  limit, 
when  r  is  indefinitely  increased,  of  a,'  x  br,  and  -^  x  Va 
is  the  limit,  when  r  is  indefinitely  increased,  of  br  X  a/. 

But  by  Art.  58,  since  a^'  and  b^  are  rational  numbers, 

a/x  br  =  br^x  a/; 

and  since  a,'  x  br  and  br  X  a^'  are  functions  of  r  which  are 
equal  for  every  positive  integral  value  of  r,  by  Art.  213  their 
limits  when  r  is  indefinitely  increased  are  equal. 

Therefore,  Va  x  </b  =  </b  X  Va. 

Note.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  stated  in  Art  122,  Note,  that 
the  above  equation  means  simply  that  the  product  of  one  of  the  nth 
roots  of  a  and  one  of  the  pth  roots  of  6  is  equal  to  the  product  of  one 
of  the  pth  roots  of  b  and  one  of  the  nth  roots  of  a ;  and  a  similar  inter- 
pretation must  be  given  to  every  result  involving  surds. 

In  like  manner,  any  result  in  Chapter  II.  may  be  proved 
to  hold  when  any  or  all  of  the  letters  involved  represent 
surds. 

For  example,  the  equations  (Arts.  42,  67), 

a  — 6 -I- 6=  a,  and  "X6=a, 

b 

hold  for  any  rational  or  surd  values  of  a  and  6;  which 

shows  that  the  definitions  of  the  operations  of  subtraction 

and  division,  as  given  in  Arts.  41  and  67,  hold  for  any 

rational  or  surd  values  of  the  numbers  involved. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  every  statement  or  rule,  in 
Chapters  III.  to  XVI.  inclusive,  in  regard  to  expressions 
where  any  letter  involved  represents  any  rational  number 
whatever,  holds  equally  when  this  letter  represents  a  surd. 
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277.  Let  n  be  a  positive  integer,  and  a  and  b  any  rational 
numbers  which  are  positive  when  n  is  even. 

Then,       (  Va  x  \/6)»  =  (\/a)-  x  (  V6)"  (Art.  109,Ex.  6) 

=  ab  (Art.  121).  (1) 

Also,  {y/ahy  =  ab.  (2; 

From  (1)  and  (2), 

{y/axVby  =  {V^)\ 
Whence,       VaxVb  =  Va6  (Art.  267,  Note).  (3) 

Note  1.  This  means  simply  that  the  product  of  one  of  the  nth  roots 
of  a  and  one  of  the  nth  roots  of  6  is  equal  to  one  of  the  nth  roots  of  ab. 

Note  2.  It  may  he  proved,  as  in  Art.  276,  that  equation  (3)  holds 
when  either  or  hoth  of  the  letters  a  and  b  represent  surds,  or  numbers 
in  the  form  of  a  rational  number  plus  a  surd,  or  numbers  in  the  form 
of  the  sum  of  two  surds,  which  are  positive  if  n  is  even. 

In  like  manner,  if  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  are  any  rational  numbers 
which  are  positive  when  n  is  even, 

Va  X  "v^  X  Vc  X  •••  =  \/a&c  •••  • 
It  follows  from  (3)  that 

^/bx  yl-  =  ylbx  ,  =  va. 
Whence,  \  -  = • 

278.  Let  m,  n,  and  r  be  positive  integers,  and  a  any 
rational  number  whose  mth  power  is  positive  when  n  is 
even. 

By  Art.  121,  (VcT)"  =  a"*. 

Raising  both  members  to  the  ?*th  power,  we  have 

,  Again,  (Vo^^)""  =  a"•^  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2),    (Vcr)'"  =  (Vo^O"'- 
Whence,  y/a"'  =  Va'*\ 
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279.  Any  one  of  the  successive  numbers  in  the  example 
of  Art.  271  is  called  an  approximate  square  root  of  2 ;  and  in 
general,  any  one  of  the  numbers  Oj',  a,',  etc.,  or  Oj ",  a,",  etc. 
(Art.  274),  is  called  an  approximate  value  of  Va. 

The  successive  numbers  in  the  example  of  Art.  271  whose 
squares  are  less  than  2,  may  be  obtained  by  regarding  2  as 
a  perfect  square,  and  applying  the  rule  of  Art.  246. 

2.060606 1 1.414 

i 


^ 

96 

281 

400 
281 

2824 

11900 
11296 

604 

The  process  may  be  continued  to  any  desired  extent. 

In  like  manner  the  rule  of  Art.  258  may  be  used  to  find 
an  approximate  cube  root  of  a  number  (Art.  253,  Note) 
which  is  not  a  perfect  cube ;  and  the  rule  of  Art.  266  may 
be  used  to  find  an  approximate  nth  root  of  a  number  (Art. 
264,  Note)  which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  nth  degree. 

The  considerations  in  Arts.  248  and  260  apply  equally  to 
approximate  square  and  cube  roots. 

To  find  an  approximate  root  of  a  fraction  whose  terms 
are  positive  integers  expressed  in  Arabic  numerals,  whose 
denominator  is,  and  whose  numerator  is  not,  a  perfect  power 
of  the  degree  denoted  by  the  index  of  the  required  root,  we 
may  divide  the  required  approximate  root  of  the  numerator 
by  the  required  root  of  the  denominator  (Art.  277) 

If  the  denominator  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree 
denoted  by  the  index  of  the  required  root,  the  fraction 
should  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  fraction  whose  denomi* 
nator  is  a  perfect  power  of  this  degree. 
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Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  an  approximate  square 

root  of  -• 
8 

^  =  ^  =  ^  (Art.277)  =  ?i^^=.61237.... 


EXAMPLES. 


).  Find  the  approximate  value  of  each  of  the  following 
to  five  places  of  decimals  : 

1.  V3.            6.  yj^'  9.  y/2.  18.   ^- 

2.  V7.            8.  -yJL  10.  ^.  14.   ^. 

8.    V344.        7.  -v/J.  11.  i^.  16.   x\L' 

^12  \27 

4.    VXJ02.       8.  yj^.  12.  v^.  18.   yB- 


THE  THEORY  OP  EXPONENTS. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  an  exponent  has  been 
considered  only  as  a  positive  integer. 

Thus,  if  m  and  n  represent  positive  integers,  and  a  any 
rational  number  (Art.  269),  we  have 

a'^^axaxax  •••torn  factors  (Art.  8).  (1) 

a-  X  a"  =  a""^"  (Art.    85,  Ex.  2).  (2) 

(a-)"  =  a""*     (Art.  109,  Ex.  4).  (3) 

It  is,  however,  found  convenient  to  employ  exponents 
which  are  not  positive  integers ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  define  those  forms  of  exponent  which  are  rational  num- 
bers, but  not  positive  integers. 
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In  determining  what  meanings  to  assign  to  these  new 
fonns,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  them  sneh  that  the  above 
law  for  multiplication  shall  hold  with  respect  to  them ;  we 
shall  therefore  assume  equation  (2)  to  hold,  whatever  num- 
ber is  represented  by  a,  for  all  rational  values  of  m  and  n, 
including  the  case  where  either  m  or  n  is  zero,  and  find 
what  meanings  must  be  attached  in  consequence  to  positive 
or  negative  f ractional^  negative  integral,  and  zero  exponents. 


Required  the  meaning  of  a',  where  p  and  q  represent 
positive  integers. 

If  (2),  Art.  281,  is  to  hold  for  all  rational  values  of  m  and 
n,  we  shall  have 


5+5+?  +  -»«»f 


a*  xa^  Xa^  X  •••  to  g  fetors  =  a*    •    * 

=  a*     =  a'. 
That  is,  (a»)«  =  a'. 

Whence  by  Art.  121,  a*  =  Vc^. 

We  shall  then  define  a'  as  being  equal  to  the  qth  root  of  a^ 

For  example,  al  =3  \^;  ai=iy/c?;  ai  =  Va;  etc.' 


Required  the  meaning  of  a^ 

By  Art.  281,  (2),  if  m  is  any  rational  number, 

a"*  Xa^  =  a""^  =  a". 

Whence,  a®  =  ?^  =  l. 

a* 

We  shall  then  define  oP  as  being  equal  to  1. 


L  Required  the  meaning  of  o"*,  where  s  represents  a 
positive  integer  or  positive  fraction. 

By  Art.  281,  (2^,  a"  X  a*  =  a-+' 

=  a«=l  (Art.  283). 
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Whence,  a'*=  — 

a* 

We  shall  then  define  a~'  as  being  equal  to  1  divided  by  of. 

1  1      3 

For  example,  a~  *  =   -;  3a"*=s  — :  etc. 

f  It  follows  from  Art.  284  that 


Any  factor  of  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  may  be  transferred 
to  the  denominator,  or  any  factor  of  the  denominator  to  the 
numerator,  if  the  sign  of  its  exponerU  is  changed. 


r 


Thus,  aV=_^  =  a!^^, 1         etc. 

/  '  cd^      a-«cd*        d^        a-^h-^c^ 


We  will  now  prove  that,  with  the  definitions  of  Arts. 
282  and  284,  equation  (2),  Art.  281,  holds  for  all  rational 
values  of  a,  m,  and  n,  provided  that  a"  and  a"  are  rational 
or  surd  numbers. 

I.   Let  m  and  n  be  fractions  of  the  form  ?  and  -,  respeo- 

q  s 

tively,  where  p,  q,  r,  and  s  represent  positive  integers. 

Then,  a»  x  a'  =  Vo'  x  Va"  (Art.  282) 

=  Var  X  Vcr         (Art.  278) 


=  K/a'^  X  a^  (Art.  277) 


=  K/cir^  by  Art.  281,  (2), 


We  have  now  proved  that  (2),  Art.  281,  holds  when  m 
and  n  represent  any  positive  rational  numbers. 

II.  Let  m  be  rational  and  positive,  and  let  n  =  —  g,  where 
q  is  rational,  positive,  and  less  than  m. 
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Then,  by  Arts.  281,  or  286,  I., 

Whence,  a"-«  =  -*  =  a-  x  a"'  (Art.  286). 

a* 

That  is,     a*  x  a"«  =  a""«. 

In  like  manner,  the  law  may  be  demonstrated  to  hold 
when  n  is  rational  and  positive,  and  m  =  —Pf  where  p  is 
rational,  positive,  and  less  than  n. 

III.  Let  m  be  rational  and  positive,  and  let  n  =  q,  where 
q  is  rational,  positive,  and  greater  than  m. 

Then,        a''xa'^=^     -      (Art.  285) 

^      (Art.  286,  II.)  =  a"-«. 


a 

In  like  manner,  the  law  may  be  demonstrated  to  hold 
when  n  is  rational  and  positive,  and  m  =  —  p,  where  p  is 
rational,  positive,  and  greater  than  n. 

IV.  Let  m  =  —  jj,  and  n  =  —  ^,  where  p  and  q  are  rational 
and  positive. 

Then.       a'^xa-*^^  — -—=  —  (Arts.  281,  or  286, 1. ) 

a'xa*     o^* 

Hence,  a"*  x  a'*  =  a"*^  for  all  rational  values  of  m  and  n. 
For  example,      o'  X  a"'  =  a*"^  =  a~* ; 

a  X  a^  =  a*^^=  a^ ;  etc. 

287.  We  have  by  Arts.  281  and  286,  for  all  rational  val- 
ues of  a,  m,  and  n,  such  that  a"  and  a"  are  rational  or  surd 

numbers, 

a"~*  X  a"  =  a*"""^  =  a". 
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Whence,  —  =  a*~*. 

'  or 

For  exampki  2 —  =  a"*"*  =  a"  * ; 

a 


4  =  a***  =a»;  etc. 


We  will  now  pioye  that  equation  (3),  Art  281, 
holds  for  all  rational  yalues  of  a,  m,  and  n,  provided  that 
of  and  a"*  are  rational  or  surd  numbers. 

I.  Let  n  be  a  positive  integer. 

Then,    (a*)»  s=  a*  x  a*  x  a*  x  •••  to  n  factors 

_,  ^•+i»+iM-~io»to™  ^Arts.  281,  286)  =  o*". 

II.  Let  n  s  ~,  where  p  and  q  are  positive  integers. 
Then,    (a-)'  =  i/Jcry  =  <^^( Art.  288,  L)  =  aT. 

in.  Let  n  =  —  «,  where  8  is  rational  and  positive. 

Then,  (a-)-  =  --i-  =  —  (Art.  288,  I.  or  IL)  =  a"-. 

(a**)*     a"* 

Hence,  (a*)*  =  a"*  for  all  rational  values  of  m  and  it. 
For  example,      (a*)'     =0^**'     =a*; 

(a-")"*  =  «""""*=  o*; 

(a*)-»    =a*^-*    =a-<;  etc. 


h   To  prove  tJicU  (o^)"  =  a*b*for  all  rational  values  of 
a,  b,  and  n,  such  that  a*  and  h*  are  rational  or  surd  numbers. 

The  theorem  was  proved  in  Art.  109,  Ex.  6,  for  any  posi- 
tive integral  value  of  n,  and  in  Art.  277  for  any  value  of  n 

of  the  form  — ,  where  m  is  a  positive  integer. 
m 
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P 

I.  Let  »  =  5>  where  p  and  q  are  positive  integers. 

By  Art.  288,  [(o^)*]'  =  («6)'=  a^h^  (Art.  109).    (1) 

By  Art.  109,  [a'6»]«  =  {a^Yip^Y  =  o'^'.  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2),  [(a6)»]«=:[a»6»]». 
Whence,  (a5)»  =  aW. 

ITote.  This  means  simply  that  one  value  of  (a&)'  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  on6  valtie  of  a'  and  one  value  ot  &'.  (Compare  Note  to 
Art  270.) 

II.  Let  n  =  —  «,  where  8  is  rational  and  positive. 

1 


Then,  (a6)-  = 


{aby 


=  _L  (Arts.  109,  or  289, 1.) 

^a-'b-'. 
Hence,  (a6)*  =  a"6*  for  all  rational  values  of  n. 

EXAMPLES. 

ITote  1.  It  will  be  understood  in  the  following  set  of  examples  that 
every  letter,  except  when  used  as  the  index  of  a  root,  represents  a 
rational  number,  such  that  every  expression  of  the  form  a"  or  Va  is 
a  rational  or  surd  number. 

290.  1.  Required  the  value  of  (  —  8)*. 

Since  (— 8)1=  V(— 8)*,  one  way  to  solve  the  example 
would  be  to  raise  —8  to  the  fourth  power,  and  take  the 
cube  root  of  the  result. 

The  following  method,  however,  is  preferable : 

By  Art.  288,  (-8)*  =  [(-8)*]* 

=  (4/Cr8)*  =  (-2)*  =  16. 
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2. 


Multiply  a  +  2a* -3a*  by  2 -4a"* -6a"*. 

a-H2a*    -   Sa^ 
2~4a"*-    eg-i 

2a4-4a^    —   6a* 
-4a*    -   8a* +  12 

-   6a*  - 12 -h  18a"* 


2a 


-20  a* 


18a"* 


8.   Divide  18i»y-*-23  +  a:"*y  4-6a;-V 

by  3a:'y-^-Ha;*  — 2ar*jr 


18a^-*  -  23  +  a:"  *y  +  ex-^y* 


3a;V^4-    a?*    -2a;"*y 


6a;*y-i_2a?~*-3a?"*^ 


—  6x^y-^—    2  +  4a;"*y 

-  9-Sx'^y-\-ex-h/ 

—  9  — 3a;"^y  +  6a;  V 

ITote  2.   It  is  important  to  arrange  the  dividendf  divisor,  and  each 
remainder  in  the  same  order  of  powers  of  some  common  letter. 


Express  with  radical  signs  : 
4.   m*7i\  6.   a^b^cK        6.   Bxy^. 


7.   a55c5. 


Express  with  fractional  exponents  : 
8.    -y/a^Vb,     9.   3V^«.       10.   x^/^^/?,    11.    V^V^«". 

Express  with  positive  exponents  : 
12.    a'b-\         13.    x-^-y-K     14.    in-'irp-K    16.   3a:"'y*. 


In  each  of  the  following,  transfer  all  literal  factors  from 
the  denominator  to  the  numerator : 
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16. 


17. 


5a* 


2  be 


-2 


18. 


2x^yi 


19. 


Sx 


5m~*n"* 


In  each  of  the  following,  transfer  all  literal  factors  from 
the  numerator  to  the  denominator : 


20. 


a'b^ 


21    wtK.       22.  5-^. 


23. 


Find  the  values  of  the  following : 

24.  (a*)*.       26.    {a-')K    /28.   27*. 

25.  (a?"')-'.    27.    (a*)"A.    29.    (-32)*. 


3c» 


80.  81*. 

81.  (-216)*. 


Multiply  the  following : 

32.  2aj*-3a;*-4  +  a;""Hy  3x*4-«-2aji 

33.  ar-V  -  ^~^y  —  2a?"*  by  2xh/-^  +  2ic«y-*  -  4aJ*y-». 

34.  a^a:"* -H2  +  a""*a?*  by  2a''*a;*-4a''*aj'4-2a-'a;^ 

Divide  the  following : 
36.    a -h  a*  6*  4- ft  by  a*  +  a*  6^ +  6*. 

36.  a-»6-*-3a-«6-'  +  a-'^6-»  by  a-'ft'  +  a-'ft-^-a-^ft-*. 

37.  aj-^-l-aj'^y-'  +  y  *by  a;' H-aj-^y'  +  aj-iy-". 

38.  Extract  the  square  root  of 

a»6-J-4a'2r"*  +  6-4a"'6^  +  o-»5*. 

39.  Extract  the  cube  root  of 

aji  -  9a?*  4- 33a;*  -  63a;  +  66 a;*  -36a;*  +  8a;*. 

Reduce  each  of  the  following  to  its  simplest  form  : 

40.  V(a-iV)^</iah-*).        42.   (^^J^f^Y'. 

41.  (a!--»a!^'»)^».  43.    [(aj*""')"']^- 
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REDUCTION  OF  SURDS. 

ITote.  It  will  be  understood,  in  Arts.  201  to  817  inclnsiye,  that 
every  letter,  except  where  used  as  the  index  of  a  root,  represents  a 
rational  number  such  that  every  expression  of  the  form  Va  is  a  sard. 


If  a  surd  is  in  the  form  bVoy  where  a  and  b  are 
rational  expressions  (Art.  154),  b  is  called  the  coefficient^ 
and  n  the  index,  and  the  surd  is  said  to  be  of  the  nth  degree. 
A  quadraJtic  surd  is  a  surd  of  the  second  degree. 


Similar  Snrds  are  surds  which  do  not  differ  at  all, 
or  differ  only  in  their  coefficients ;  as,  2-^0^  and  3  Vcu?. 

limilar  Snrds  are  surds  which  are  not  similar. 
Reduction  of  a  Surd  to  its  Simplest  Fobm. 


A  surd  of  the  form  6Va,  where  a  and  b  are  rational 
expressions,  is  said  to  be  in  its  simplest  form  when  the 
expression  under  the  radical  sign  is  not  a  perfect  power  of 
the  degree  denoted  by  any  factor  of  the  index  of  the  surd, 
and,  if  integral  (Art.  65),  has  no  integral  factor  which  is  a 
perfect  power  of  the  same  degree  as  the  surd. 


Case  I.  When  the  expression  under  the  radioed  sign 
is  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  denoted  by  a  factor  of  the 
index  of  the  surd. 

Example,   Reduce  VS  to  its  simplest  form. 

-^  =  -(/S*  =  2*  (Art.  282)  =  2i  (Art.  278)  =  V2. 


Case  II.  When  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign 
is  integral,  and  has  an  integral  factor  which  is  a  perfect  power 
of  the  same  degree  as  the  stird. 

1.    Reduce  Vr)4  to  its  simplest  form. 

•\/U  =  \/27  X  2  =  ^/27  x  V^  (Art.  277)  =  3^. 
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2.   Reduce  V12  a«6  -  36  a-&*  -f  27  a6»  to  its  simplest  form. 


Vl2a«6  -  Sea'V  +  27a6»=  V(4a«  -  12a6  +  96«)3a6 

=  V4a*-12a6-|-96«V3a6 


=  (2a-36)V3a6. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Resolve  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  into  two  fac- 
tors, the  second  of  which  contains  no  factor  which  is  a  perfect 
power  of  the  same  degree  cw  tJie  surd. 

Extract  the  required  root  of  the  first  fojcior,  and  prefix  the 
result  to  the  indicated  root  of  the  second, 

ITote.  If  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  has  a  factor 
expressed  In  Arabic  numerals  which  cannot  be  readily  factored  by 
inspection,  it  is  convenient  to  resolve  it  into  its  prime  factors. 

Thus,  Vl04i=  V2«x3»===V^X8*X>/2x3  =  2x8*^xV6=18V6. 


K  A  surd  of  the  form  Va,  where  a  is  a  rational  frac- 
tion (Art.  154),  may  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  surd 
having  an  integral  expression  under  its  radical  sign,  by 
multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  such  an  expres- 
sion as  will  make  the  denominator  a  perfect  power  of  the 
same  degree  as  the  surd. 

If  the  latter  surd  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  the 
result  is  called  the  simplest  form  of  the  given  surd. 

Example,   Reduce  -\/r— 3  to  its  simplest  form. 

^Sa'*      ^16a*      ^16a*  ^16a*  4  a' 

297.  If  a  surd  is  in  the  form  by/ a,  where  a  and  h  are 
rational  expressions,  the  coefficient  may  be  introduced  under 
the  radical  sign  by  raising  it  to  the  nth  power,  and  multi- 
plying the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  by  the  result. 
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Thus,  2a \/3?=  -v^^^  Vs^  =  </Sc^x3a^  (Art.  277) 


=  V24aV. 

Reduction  of  Surds  op  Different  Degrees  to 
Equivalent  Surds  of  the  Same  Degree. 


Let  it  be  required  to  reduce  V2,  \/3,  and  V6  to 
equivalent  surds  of  the  same  degree. 

By  Art.  282,  V2  =  2*  =  2A  (Art.  278)  =  \/2«  =  y/M  ; 

^  =  3i  =  3A  =?^=?J/8i; 

^  =  5J  =  5A  =.\/^=^M25. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

To  reduce  to  equivalent  surds  of  the  same  degree  tioo  or  more 
surds  of  the  form  y/a,  where  a  is  a  rational  expression,  eocpress 
the  surds  with  fractional  exponents,  and  reduce  these  eoDponents 
to  a  common  denominator, 

ITote.  The  relative  magnitude  of  surds  may  be  determined  by 
reducing  them,  if  necessary,  to  equivalent  surds  of  the  same  degree. 

Thus,  shice  v^  <  v^  <  v^l25,  it  follows  that  \/2  <  v^  <  v^. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  OP  SURDS. 

299.  To  add  or  subtract  similar  surds  (Art.  292),  add  or 
subtract  their  coefficients,  and  prefix  the  result  to  their 
common  surd  part. 

1.   Required  the  sum  of  V20  and  V45. 

Reducing  each  surd  to  its  simplest  form  (Art.  295), 

V20  +  V45  =  vTx5  4- V93r5 

=  2V5  4- 3V5  =  5  V5. 


2.    Simplify  ^  +  ^1-^. 
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>r^vi->i=Vix^^Ai^-VF'^ 


MULTIPLICATION  OP  SUBOS.  > 

300.   1.  Multiply  V6  by  Vl5. 

By  Art.  277,  V6  x  Vl5  =  V6  x  15  =  Vl>6  =  3  ViO. 

2.   Multiply  V2a  by  ^3c?. 

Reducing  to  equivalent  surds  of  the  same  degree, 

V^  =(2a)i  =(2a)i  =v^(2^  =-v^8^; 

\/3a^  =  (3  a*)  i  =  (3  a^  *  =  ^{''(S;?)^  =  \/9o^ 
Hence, 


'J- 


V2axV3c?=V8^x  V97=  V72c?=aV72a. 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

To  miUtiply  together  two  or  more  surds  of  the  form  -y/a, 
where  a  is  a  rational  expression,  reduce  them,  if  necessary,  to 
equivalent  surds  of  the  same  degree. 

Multiply  together  the  eocpressions  under  the  radical  signs,  and 
write  the  result  under  the  common  radical  sign, 

8.   Multiply  3 Vl -fa;  —  4 V«  by  VI -|- » -|- 2 Va. 

3vT+a-4Va 
Vl4-aj-h2V« 


3(l+a.)-4Va;-Hic* 
4-6Va;4-g'--8a; 

3(1  -h  a;)  +  2V»+^  -  8a;  =  3  -  5aj  +  2V»4^. 
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DIVISION  or  SUBDS. 

SQL  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  -ViB  by  VS. 

Eeducing  the  surds  to  equivalent  surds  of  the  same 
degree,  we  have 

Hence,  to  divide  two  surds  of  the  form  Vo,  where  a  it  a 
roHonal  expresaUmy  reduce  thenif  if  neoeeaary,  to  equimlmU 
aurde  of  the  same  degree. 

Divide  the  escpression  under  the  radical  sign  in  the  dividend 
by  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign  in  the  divisor^  amd 
write  the  resuU  under  the  common  radical  sign. 

INVOLUTION  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  SURDS. 

302.  1.  Raise  '\/l2  to  the  third  power. 

{■\/i2y  =  (12*)»  =  12l  (Art.  288)  =  12*  =  Vi2. 

2.  Raise  '\/2  to  the  fourth  power. 

(</2)*  =  {2ly  =  2l  =  >/2*  =  </T6. 

Hence,  to  raise  a  surd  of  the  form  Va,  where  a  is  a  rcUional 
eapression,  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  positive  integer, 
if  possible  divide  the  index  of  the  surd  by  the  index  qf  the 
required  power;  otherwise,  raise  the  expression  under  the 
radical  sign  to  the  required  power. 

3.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  -^21  x?. 

•^(</27V)  =  (v^(3^)i  =  [(3aj)i]J  =  (3»)i=  \^3i. 

4.  Extract  the  fifth  root  of  V^. 

-(/(^)  =  (6i)i  =  6iV=^. 
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Hence,  to  extract  any  root  of  a  surd  of  the  form  -y/a,  where 
a  is  a  rationed  expression,  if  possible  extntct  the  required  root 
of  the  expression  under  the  radical  sign;  otherwise,  muUiply 
the  index  of  the  surd  by  the  index  of  the  required  root 

ITote.  If  the  surd  has  a  coefficient  which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of 
the  degree  denoted  by  the  index  of  the  required  root,  it  should  be  intro- 
duced under  the  radical  sign  (Art  297)  before  applying  the  rule. 

Thus,  -V^ivl  =  \^^V^=  V5. 


REDUCTION  OF  A  FRACTION  WHOSE  DENOMINATOR  IS 

NOT  A  RATIONAL  EXPRESSION  TO  AN  EQUIVALENT 

FRACTION  HAVING  A  RATIONAL  DENOMINATOR 

303.  Case  I.  When  the  denominator  is  a  surd  of  the  form 
Va»,  where  a  is  a  rational  expression. 

The  reduction  may  be  effected  by  multiplying  both  terms 
of  the  fraction  by  a  surd  of  the  same  degree  as  the  denomina- 
tor, having  under  its  radical  sign  such  an  expression  as  will 
make  the  denominator  of  the  resulting  fraction  rational. 

Example.   Reduce to  an  equivalent  fraction  having 

a  rational  denominator. 

Multiplying  both  terms  by  V9a,  we  have 

5     ^     5\/9a     ^b-V^  ^BVWa 

304.  Case  II.  When  the  denominator  is  the  sum  of  a 
rational  expression  and  a  quadratic  surd  (Art.  291),  or  the 
sum  of  two  quadratic  surds, 

1.   Reduce     ""  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  a 

rational  denominator. 


IM 
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Multiply irig  IMh  termii  by  6—  V2,  we  have 
2n-10V2>  2 


25-2 


(Art.  108)  = 


27  - 10  V2 
23 


S,    liiMliinit 


•Jv/tt-2Va-& 


to  an  equivalent   fraction 


2\/tt-3Va-6 
liiivlii^  a  rational  dononunator. 

Mtittlplyiu^  both  terms  by  2Va  +  3 Va  —  6,  we  obtain 


( a  n/»i  • "  2 \/(i  -  b)  (2\/(i4-3V(i~6) 
(2  s/fi  -  a  \/a  -  6)  (2  Va  +  3  Va  ^) 


0,1  ^  rt  V«i*  -  a^-6(a-6)  _  66-f  5Va»  — a6 
**  4a-l)('a-6)  96-5a 

\NV  t.hon  httvo  tho  foUowing  rule : 

Mffhif^^if  hi\fM  f^a^m*  of  th^jf^ratium  by  the  denominaior  with 

90^  If  Xht^  <)onomiivMor  of  a  fniotion  is  the  sum  of  a 
^>Af^^\lvi^)  <v\)\ixvj^i<^)  iuul  two  or  more  quadratic  surds,  or 
\\m^  *uw  of  thiyv  or  wore  qujuiratio  suniss  the  fraction  may 
W  WH^Wtys)  1x>  a»  eK^ui\*iUent  fr:^ot.ion  having  a  rational 
H^^^NWinatKV  1^'  i>f*)ioiH:od  Applii\^tions  of  the  rule  of  Art 

4^\ .^--  \  :    ^^4^^  \  :>-  \  :>^4  +  \s+v7) 


h     :N  : : 


-M'l 


::  -*  >\  :-     e  -^4\'3 


SURDS. 

Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  latter  by  6  —  4 V3, 

4- V3- V7^(3- V2l)(6-4V3) 
4+V3- V7      (6+4V3)(6-4V3) 

^  18  -  6  V2i  - 12  V3  -h  4  V63 
36-48 

^  18  -  6V2l  -  12  V3  4- 12  V7 

-12 

-  9  +  6V3-  6V7  +  3V21 
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306.   Case  III.    When  the  denominator  is  in  the  form 
y/a  ±  y/b,  where  a  and  b  are  rational  expreaaions. 

We  have  Va  +  Vb  =  a*  +  b\ 

Let  p  be  the  lowest  common  multiple  of  m  and  n. 

By  Art.  115,  since  p  is  a  positive  integer, 

(a^)  +  (6*)  ,  1     , 

the  upper  or  lower  signs  being  taken  according  as  j?  is  odd 
or  even. 

That  is,  2^-il.  =  a-  -a"  &-  +  a"  ft" ±6». 

-       - 
But  since  ^  and  ?  are  positive  integers,   a*  ±6*  is  a 
m         n 

rational  expression. 

Hence,  if  the  denominator  is  in  the  form  Va  +  y/b,  the 

reduction  may  be  effected  by  multiplying  both  terms  of  the 

fraction  by 

p-i       j»->  1       Pi«  1  p^} 
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Again,  Va  — v^  =  a*'  — 6*. 

But  by  Art.  115, 

1  1 

1  1  1 


?z2       ?=?  1 


j»-i 


Tliatis,  ^^""^*  =  a''  +0*  6-  +  ...-f  &*. 


Hence,  if  the  denominator  is  in  the  form  Va  —  Vft,  the 
reduction  may  be  effected  by  multiplying  both  terms  of  the 
fraction  by 


1.  Beduce 


-v/a+V6 


-  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  a 


rational  denominator. 

Here  m  =  3,  n  =  2,  and  p  =  6. 
Multiplying  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by 

a^  «  ah^  +  aft  -  ah^  +  a^ft*-  6*, 


we  have 
1 


a*  -  ah^  +  a6  -  a^6*  -f  ah^  -  6* 
y/a  +  Vb      (a*  +  b^)  (a^-  a*6i+  ab  -  a*6^-f  aV-  6*) 

_  g*  —  ah^  4-  oft  —  a^6^  +  ah^  —  6^ 

2.   Reduce  Y — "tl  ;      to  an  equivalent  fraction  havin&r  a 
V2-</3 

rational  denominator. 

Here  m  =  2,  n  =  4,  and  p  =  4. 

Multiplying  both  terms  by  2? -f  2-3'^ +2^-3^ +  3*,  we 
obtain 
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V2  +  v^3^(2t4-3i)(2i+2.3i  +  2t-3t  +  3*) 
V2-^      (2i-3i)(2i+2.3i  +  2i.3i  +  3*) 

^2»-f2^»3*+2-3*4-2^»3*+2^>3*+2.3*+2*.3*+3 

2«-3 

=  7+ 4.3! +  2. 2^.3^  +  2. 2*. 3* 

=  7 +4V3 +  4V2  </3 +  2V2  ^v^. 

307.  The  methods  of  Arts.  303  to  306  are  often  advantar 
geous  in  finding  the  approximate  value  of  a  fraction  whose 
denominator  is  not  a  rational  expression. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  approximate 
value  of  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

1      ^  2  +  V2  ^2+V2^2  + 1.414... 

2-V2      (2-V2)(2-!.V2)       4-2  2 

=  1.707.... 

308.  In  like  manner,  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  not  a 
rational  expression  may  in  certain  cases  be  reduced  to  an 
equivalent  fraction  having  a  rational  numerator. 

PROPERTIES  OF  QUADRATIC  SURDS  (Art.  291). 

309.  A  quadratic  surd  cannot  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  a 
rational  expression  and  a  quadratic  surd. 

For,  if  possible,  let         Va  =  h  +  Vc, 
where  a,  6,  and  c  are  rational  expressions. 
Squaring  both  members,    a  =  &*  +  2  6  Vc  +  c, 

or,  26Vc  =  a  — &*  — c 

Whence,  Vc  =    "~     ""   » 
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That  is,  a  quadratic  surd  equal  to  a  rational  expression, 
which  is  impossible. 

Hence,  Va  cannot  be  equal  to  6  -f  Vc! 

310.    To  prove  thai  (/*  a  4-  V6  =  c  +  V^  where  oi^hj  c,  and 
d  are  rational  eocpressiona,  then  a^c  and  -y/b  =  VS 

If  a  is  not  equal  to  c,  let  a  =  c  +  a?,  where  a?  is  a  rational 
expression ;  substituting  this  value  in  the  given  equation, 

or,  «4-V6  =  Vd- 

But  this  is  impossible  by  Art.  309. 
Therefore  a=^c,  and  consequently  Vft  =  Vd. 


311.  To  prove  that  if  v  a  -f-  Vft  =  y/x  +  Vy,  where  a,  b,  a?, 
and  y  are  rational  expressions  such  that  a  is  greater  th>an  -y/b, 
then  V  a  —  Vft  =r  -y/x  —  Vy . 

Squaring  both  members  of  the  given  equation, 

a  +  V6  =  a  +  2V^  4- y. 

Whence  by  Art.  310,  a  =  x-^yj  (1) 

and  Vb=:2-\/xy.  (2) 

Subtracting  (2)  from  (1), 

a  —  V6  =  aj  —  2y/xy  +  y. 

Extracting  the  square  root  of  both  members, 

Vo  —  V^  =  VS  —  Vy . 


The  preceding  principles  may  be  used  to  find  the 
square  root  of  certain  expressions  which  are  in  the  form  of 
the  sum  of  a  rational  expression  and  a  quadratic  surd. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  square  root  of 
13-V160. 
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Assume,  Vl3  -  VlGO  =z^x^Vy.  (1) 

Then  by  Art.  311,  Vl3  +  VI^  =  Vi  +  Vy.  (2) 

Multiplying  (1)  by  (2)  (Art.  277,  Note  2),  we  have 

V1G9  -  IGO  =  a  -  y,  (3) 

or,  a?  -  2/  =  3.  (4) 

Squaring  (1),  13  —  Vl(><>  =  a?  —  2V^+  y. 

Whence  by  Art.  310,         a  +  y  =  13.  (5) 

Adding  (4)  and  (5),  2aj  =  16,  or  a;  =  8. 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (5),      2y  =  10,  or  y  =  5. 
Substituting  in  (1),  Vi3-  ViM=  V8  ~  V5  =  2  V2  -  V5. 


Note.  If  we  attempt  to  find  y/a—Vb  by  the  above  method,  the 
equation  corresponding  to  (3)  will  be  Va'*  — 6  =  x  —  y. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  process  is  advantageous  only  when 
a^  —  6  is  a  perfect  square. 

313.  Examples  like  that  of  Art.  312  may  be  solved  by 
j)utting  the  given  expression  into  a  form  such  that  its  square 
root  may  be  readily  found  by  inspection,  as  follows : 

Reduce  the  surd  term  so  that  its  coefficient  may  be  2. 

Separate  the  rational  expression  into  two  parts  whose  prodtict 
shall  be  equal  to  the  eocpression  under  the  radical  sign  of  the 
surd  term. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  each  part,  and  connect  the  results 
by  the  sign  of  the  surd  term  (Art.  120). 

The  example  of  Art.  312  may  then  be  solved  as  follows : 

Vl3-Vi60=  Vi3  -2V^. 
Separating  13  into  two  parts  whose  product  is  40,  we  have 

Vi3  -  vieo  =  V8  -  2  Vg'xS'-f.  5 

=:V8-V5  =  2V2-V5. 
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314.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  find  the  square  root  of 
an  expression  which  is  the  sum  of  two  quadratic  surds. 


Example.  Required  the  square  root  of  V392  -f- V360. 


Vv^-f  V360=  VV2(Vl96  +  Vi80) 

=  Vv^Vu  +  2  V45 
=  </2V9+2V45  +  5  (Art.  313) 
=  </2(3  +  V5). 

It  may  be  proved,  exactly  as  in  Art.  311,  that  if 
V  a  +  Vft  =  a  -h  Vy,  where  a,  b,  x,  and  y  are  rational  expres- 
sions, then  V  a  —  Vft  =  a;  —  Vy. 


SOLUTION  OF  EQUATIONS  INVOLVING  THE  UNKNOWN 
QUANTITIES  UNDER  RADICAL  SIGNS. 


316.  1.  Solve  the  equation  •^/a^  —  B  —  a;  =  —  1. 

Transfk)sing  —  a?,     ViB*  — 5  =  a;  — 1. 

Squaring  both  members, 

ic2-6  =  a^-2ic-M. 

Transposing,  2x  =  6. 

Whence,  x  =  S, 


2.   Solve  the  equation  V2ic  —  l+V2a;-f  6=  7. 


Transposing  V2  a?  —  1, 

V2ic  +  6  =  7-V2a;-l. 


Squaring,  2 a;  +  6  =  49  -  14V2a?-l-|-  2 a;  -  1, 

Transposing,  14V2a;  — 1  =  42, 
or,  V2aj-1  =  3. 

Squaring,  2  a;  —  1  =  9. 

Whence,  a:  =  6. 
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EXAMPLES. 

317.  Reduce  each  of  the  following  to  its  simplest  form : 

1.  </8.  8.    ^125 aW.  6.    ^^^320. 

2.  ^/2^.  4.  'V^.  6.    \/2592. 

7.   3V126a*6*c  8.    •v^54a*&»-135a»6*. 

9.    V5m»  -  90 m*n  +  405mn*. 

10.   J|.  11.   J^.  12.   ^W.' 

Introduce  the  coefficients  of  the  following  under  the 
radical  signs: 

13.  4^.  14.  5«Vv^  1«-  3aVxf^. 

Reduce  to  equivalent  surds  of  the  same  degree : 

18.    V5j  y/^f  a^d  V7.  19.    Va6,  "v^  and  -y/ca, 

20.  Arrange  in  order  of  magnitude  V4,  V3,  and  V7. 

Simplify  the  following : 

21.  Vi28-V98+V50.         22.   ^|l  +  ^ll  +  ^|. 

23.   7V27-V75-24^-27^. 


24.    V27a6^  +  V75a*  +  V3a»-18a*6  +  27a6«. 
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Multiply  the  following : 

.   -y/Ia^  and  V2^  27.   VS,  v^  and  ^. 


.   Va  +  1  -  2Vaj  — 1  and  SVa?  + 1  -  4  Va?  —  1. 


28.  8V^+10V2-3a/5  and  4a/3-5a/2-V5; 


Divide  the  following: 
80.   \/4  by  \/2. 


81.    \/3^  by  ^^'Gc^. 


Simplify  the  following : 
82.    (^18)1  88.    {ZaVM)\  84.   \/(\/34S). 

86.   ^{y/^).  88.   ^[(aj-l)Vi^n:]. 

Keduce  each  of  the  following  to  an  equivalent  fraction 
having  a  rational  denominator : 

2  V3  -  3  V2  ^     V2-V3+V5 

V2+V3-V5* 

1 


87. 


•v/16aj» 


89. 


5  V3  +  4  V2 


.   «±^^.    40.    ^^^'^-^^^^.    42.  . 
a— V6  Vaj»-l  +  Vaj»-fl  ai  +  ftt 


48.    V2  4-^3 
V2-^ 


44. 


Va+ v^ 


Find  the  approximate  value  of  each  of  the  following  to 
five  places  of  decimals : 


46. 


V2-1 


46. 


V3~V2  ^y     2V5+V3 


V3  +  V2 


3V5-2V3 


Extract  the  square  root  of  each  of  the  following  : 
48.   12  +  2V35.       48.   33-20V2.         60.   8-V60. 
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41.   67  +  7V72.  54.   2a  +  a  +  2Va«-faa;. 


62.  59-3V384.  66.   54V3  +  14VI5. 

63.  2m-2Vm«-n».  66.  30V5-12V30. 

Solve  the  following  equations  : 


67.    V3 a?  -f  10  -  V3  a?  +  25  =  -  3. 


68.  -y/x  -f-  a  +  Va:  +  6  =  V4a;  +  a  +  56. 

69.  V3^+V3a;-f  13  =  -      ^"^ 


V3a;  +  13 


60.    Va^-f-4a;  +  12  +  Va^-12a;-20  =  8. 


IRRATIONAL  NUMBERS. 

318.  An  expression  is  said  to  be  an  Lrratioxial  Hnmbei 

when  it  is  not  a  rational  number  (Art.  269),  and  is  the 
result  of  any  finite  number  of  the  following  operations  per- 
fonned  upon  one  or  more  rational  numbers,  provided  that, 
in  any  indicated  root,  the  number  under  the  radical  sign  is 
positive  if  the  index  of  the  root  is  even  : 

1.  Addition  or  Subtraction.  2.  Multiplication  or  Divis- 
ion. 3.  Raising  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  rational 
or  irrational  number.     4.  Extracting  any  root. 

Thus,  V2  +  V5,  ^1-V3,  i±^,  and  2*^  are  irrsr 
tional  numbers. 

Rational  and  irrational  numbers  are  called  Real  Hnmbers. 

Note.  A  surd  is  one  form  of  an  irrational  number. 

319.  A  meaning  similar  to  that  of  Art.  275  will  be 
attached  to  any  irrational  number,  which  does  not  involve 
the  operation  of  raising  to  a  power  whose  exponent  is  an 
irrational  number. 
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In  Arts.  8,  282,  and  284,  we  defined  the  Yariaus 
forms  of  rational  exponents;  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
define  an  irrational  exponent. 

Let  a  be  a  positive  rational  number,  and  let  p^  b,  and  6/ 
have  the  same  meanings  as  in  Art.  275. 

We  shall  then  define  a^  as  being  the  limit,  when  r  is 
indefinitely  increased,  of  oV;  and  a  meaning  similar  to  the 
above  will  be  attached  to  any  form  of  irrational  exponent. 


It  may  be  shown,  as  in  Art  276,  that  every  result 
in  Chapter  IL  holds  when  any  or  all  of  the  letters  involved 
represent  irrational  numbers;  and  therefore  every  state- 
ment or  rule,  in  Chapters  III.  to  XVI.  inclusive,  in  regard 
to  expressions  where  any  letter  involved  represents  any 
rational  or  surd  number,  holds  equally  when  this  letter 
represents  any  real  number  whatever.    (Compare  Art.  276.) 

Also,  the  theorem  of  Art.  277  may  be  proved  to  hold  when 
any  or  all  of  the  letters  a,  &,  c,  etc.,  represent  irrational 
numbers  which  are  positive  if  n  is  even ;  and  the  theorem 
of  Art.  278  may  be  proved  to  hold  when  a  is  any  irrational 
number  whose  mth  power  is  positive  if  n  is  even. 


We  will  now  prove  that  (2),  Art.  281,  holds  when 
a  and  m  are  positive  rational  numbers,  and  n  a  positive 
surd  of  the  form  V&,  where  p  and  b  have  the  same  mean- 
ings as  in  Art.  275. 

By  Art.  320,  a*  x  a^  is  the  limit,  when  r  is  indefinitely 
increased,  of  a*  x  a**-';  and  a'^+^is  the  limit  of  a"^V. 

But  since  m  and  V  ^^  rational  and  positive, 
or  xa^r=,a'^^r  (Arts.  281  or  286)  ; 

and  since  a*  x  a**-'  and  a'*+V  are  functions  of  r  which  are 
equal  for  every  positive  integral  value  of  r,  by  Art.  213 
their  limits  when  r  is  indefinitely  increased  are  equal. 
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Therefore, 


or 


X  a^  =^a 


V^ 


In  like  manner  it  may  be  proved  that 


or  yt^aH'^^  a' 


in  all  cases,  not  previously  considered^  where  a,  m,  and  n 
represent  any  real  numbers  such  that  a"*  and  a"  are  real 
numbers. 


It  may  be  proved,  as  in  Art.  322,  that 


a* 


=  a' 


(a")*  =  a' 


a"-  =  — > 
a* 

and  (a6)»  =  a»6", 

in  all  cases,  not  previously  considered,  where  a,  m,  and  n 
represent  any  real  numbers  such  that  a*,  a*,  a"*,  and  6*  are 
real  numbers. 

324:  It  follows  from  Arts.  321  to  323  that  every  result 
in  Arts.  291  to  317  inclusive  holds  when  any  letter  involved, 
except  where  used  as  the  index  of  a  root,  represents  any 
irrational  number  such  that  every  expression  of  the  form 

^is  an  irrational  number.     (Compare  Note,  page  78.) 
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XVIII.    IMAGINARY  NUMBERS. 


Consider  the  expression  V— a,  where  a  is  a  positive 
real  number  (Art.  318). 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  find  any  real  number  whose 
square  shall  be  equal  to  —  a ;  but  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
definite  interpretation  to  the  expression  V— a,  and  this 
question  will  be  considered  in  Appendix  I. 

The  expression  V— a  is  called  an  Imaginary  Hnmber. 

326.  An  expression  is  also  said  to  be  an  imaginary  num- 
ber when  it  is  not  a  real  number,  and  is  the  result  of  any 
finite  number  of  the  following  operations  performed  upon 
one  or  more  rational  numbers  (Art.  269)  : 

1.  Addition  or  Subtraction.  2.  Multiplication  or  Divis- 
ion. 3.  Raising  to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  real 
or  imaginary  number.     4.  Extracting  any  root. 

Thus,  V— 5,  2  -+- V— 3,  and  2^~*  are  imaginary  numbers. 

327.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  in  the  present  work  to 
imaginary  numbers  which  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 
a  -h  6V—  1,  where  a  is  any  real  number  or  zero,  and  b  any 
real  number. 

An  imaginary  number  of  the  form  6V—  1  is  called  a  pure 
imaginary  number;  and  one  of  the  form  a  +  6V—  1,  where 
a  is  not  zero,  is  called  a  complex  number. 

Note  1.  The  imaginary  number  V— 1  is  often  represented  by  the 
symbol  i. 

Note  2.  It  will  be  shown  in  Art.  8.30  that  any  imaginary  number 
which  does  not  involve  the  operation  of  raising  to  any  power  whose 
exponent  is  an  irrational  (Art.  818)  or  imaginary  number,  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form  a  +  bV—l. 

See  also  Appendix  1.,  Art.  751. 
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We  shall  define  V— 1  as  a  number  whose  square  is 
equal  to  ~1;  that  is,  (V— 1)*=— 1.     (Compare  Art.  121.) 

And  in  general,  we  shall  define  -\/—c,  where  c  is  a  posi- 
tive real  number,  and  n  an  even  positive  integer,  as  a 
number  whose  nth  power  is  equal  to  —  c. 


The  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  operations  of 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  and  Extrac- 
tion of  Roots,  when  any  or  all  of  the  numbers  involved  are 
pure  imaginary  or  complex  (Art.  327),  will  be  discussed  in 
Appendix  I. 

330.  It  will  be  proved  in  Appendix  I.  that  every  result 
in  Chapter  II.  holds  when  any  or  all  of  the  numbers  involved 
are  pure  imaginary  or  complex ;  and  therefore  every  state- 
ment or  rule,  in  Chapters  II.  to  XVI.  inclusive,  in  regard  to 
expressions  where  any  letter  involved  represents  any  real 
number  whatever,  holds  equally  when  this  letter  represents 
any  imaginary  number  which  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 
a  4- 6V— 1,  where  a  and  b  have  the  same  meanings  as  in 
Art.  327.     (Compare  Art.  321.) 


We  wiU  now  prove  that  V— a,  where  a  is  any  posi- 
tive real  number,  and  n  an  even  positive  integer,  is  equal  to 
\/aV—  i.     (Compare  Art.  277.) 


By  Art.  328,  ( V-a)"  =  -  a.  (1) 

And  since  every  rule,  in  Chapters  II.  to  XVI.  inclusive, 
holds  when  any  or  all  of  the  numbers  involved  are  pure 
imaginary, 

{^/a^/^^y=^{^/ay(^/'^y  (Art.  109) 

=  ax(-l)  =  -a.  (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2),  {V^y  =  (VaV^)\ 

Whence,  \/^^  =  -^aV^^. 
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332.  By  Art  381,    V::^27  =  V27 V=l 

s  3  V3  V^^  (Art.  296) 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  methods  of  Arts.  295  to 
297  hold  with  lespeot  to  pure  imaginary  numbeTS. 

3331  Let  it  be  required  to  find  any  positive  integral 
power  of  V— 1. 

By  Art.  328,  ( V^)*  =  - 1. 

Whence, 
(V^)»-(V^)«xV^     „(-l)xV^  =  -V^; 
(V^)*  =  (V^)»x(V^)*=(-l)x(-l)  =1;  etc. 

And  in  general,  if  n  is  any  positive  integer, 
(V^^)**    =[(V3i)4]«  =  i«  =  i; 

( v:ri)4«+i  ^ ( V^ri)4«  X  V^Ti  =  v^ri ; 

(V3i)4M.a^(VirT)4*x  (V^=n:)«  =  (V^)»  =  -l;  and 


(V-i)*^=(V^)**x  (V^)»=(V^n:)»=-v^ri. 


MX7LTIFLI0ATION  AND  DIVISION  OF  DiAGINABY 

NUMBERS. 

334.  The  product  of  two  or  more  pure  imaginary  num- 
bers may  be  obtained  by  aid  of  the  principles  of  Arts.  331 
and  333. 


1.   Multiply  V^r2  by  V^s. 

vc:2  X  v^=^ = V2  v=n;  X  V3  v^n:  (Ait^33i) 

=  V2V3(V^^)'  ^^ 

==V6x(-l)  ( Art.  333)  =  -  V6. 
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8.   Multiply  together  V^,  V- 16,  and  V-26. 


V^Tg  X  V^Tie  X  V'^r25  =  3V-l  X  4V^^  x  6V^ 


=  60(  V^)»  =  -  60V^. 


8.  Divide  </^^12  by  -v/^. 


^  =  ^1^  =  ^  =  ^^  (Art.  277) 


=  </4  =  V2.     (Art.  294). 


4.   Divide  VlS  by  V^=3. 


Vi5^-^(V:ii)« 

=  -Vg(V^)=-V^^. 


6.   Reduce  — ^- to  an  equivalent  fraction  hav- 

ing  a  real  denominator. 


Multiplying  both  terms  by  2 V3  —  3V— 2, 

2V3-3V^^^    (2V3-3V^^)» 
2 V3  +  3 V^^      (2V3)«  -  (SV^^y 

^    (2V3--3V2V^)« 


(2V3)«-(3V2V^)' 


^  12  -  12V6V^  +  18(-  1) 
12-18(-1) 


^-.6-12V^^      1+2V^^ 
30  5 
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EXAMPLES. 

Note.  In  the  following  set  of  examples,  every  letter  occurring  under 
a  radical  sign  is  supposed  to  represent  a  positive  real  number. 

335.  Multiply  the  following : 
1.    V^^  and  V-10.         2.    V^  V^,  and  V^. 

8.   V^,  \Fi.  aFI^  and  .^. 
4.   4  +  3  V^  and  2  -  5  V^^. 


6.   3 V^rg  _  4  V^Tg  and  6 V^^ -h  8  V^=n!. 
Expand  the  following : 


6.    (a;V^I^-yV^)'.       7.    (2-^V^)\ 

8.  (i-hV^rT)2^(i«V^ri)«. 

Divide  the  following : 


9.    V- 294  by  V- 3.       11.    V96  by  V^^Tg. 
10.    V^^^M  by  V^^.         12.    V84  by  V^. 

Reduce  each  of  the  following  to  an  equivalent  fraction 
having  a  rational  denominator  : 

3V5-.4V32 


13. 


14. 


a-hV-6 


V-5 


a  — V— 6 


16. 


2V5-h6V^^ 


16.  Add  V-20,  V-^45,  and  V-24r>  (Art.  332). 

17.  Simplify  V^-V^-/:|+VH- 

18.  Extract  the  square  root  of  —  35  -f- 12  V6.     (Compare 
Art.  313.)      

V_35  +  12V6  =  VriV35- 2^216. 
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Separating  35  into  two  parts  whose  product  is  216,  we 
obtain 

V-35  + 12>/6  =  vCi  V27  -  2  V2fx8  +  8 

=  V^^ni  (  V27 -•  V8)  =  3  V^=^- 2  V^=^ 

Extract  the  square  roots  of  the  following : 


19.    -3-2V2.  21.   a-6-2V-a6. 


20.   22-h6v^^=^.  22.  2V^^. 

336.  It  is  evident  from  the  examples  of  Arts.  334  and 
335  that  if  two  real,  pure  imaginary  (Art.  327)^  or  complex 
numbers  are  added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  or  divided,  the 
result  either  is,  or  can  be  reduced  to,  a  real,  pure  imaginary, 
or  complex  number. 

Also,  if  a  pure  imaginary  or  complex  number  is  raised  to 
any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  positive  or  negative  integer, 
the  result  either  is,  or  can  be  reduced  to,  a  real,  pure  imag- 
inary, or  complex  number. 

For,  consider  the  expression  (3— V2V— 1)~*. 
By  Art.  284,  the  expression 

^  1 1 

(3-V2V^»     9-6V2V^:n[  +  2(-l) 

1  74.6V2V31 


7  -  6V2V^^      (7  -  6  V2  V^:^:)  (7  +  6  V2V^^) 

^7-f6V2V^n:^  7    .  gy^y— i- 

49-72(-l)       12l'*"l21  ' 

which  is  a  complex  number. 

Again,  it  will  be  shown  in  Appendix  II.,  Art.  755,  that 
any  even  root  of  a  negative  real  number,  or  any  root  of  a 
pure  imaginary  or  complex  number,  can  be  expressed  as 
a  pure  imaginary  or  complex  number. 
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It  follows  from  the  above  that  any  imaginary  number 
(Art.  326)  which  does  not  involve  the  operation  of  raising 
to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  an  irrational  (Art.  318)  or 
imaginary  number,  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  a+6V— 1, 
where  a  and  b  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  Art.  327. 
(Compare  Appendix  I.,  Art.  761.) 


337.  The  imaginary  numbers  a  +  6V— 1  and  a  —  6V— 1, 
where  a  and  b  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  Art.  327,  ^^re 
said  to  be  Conjugate. 

We  have,  (a-f  &V^^)  +  (a  — &V^)  =  2a. 

Also,  (a  +  bV^)  X  (a  -  6 V^)  =  a«  -  (6 VUl)* 

=  a«-(-y) 
=  a«  +  y. 

Hence,  both  the  sum  and  the  product  of  two  conjugate  tma^ 
inary  numbers  are  real  numbers, 

338.  To  prove  that  if 

a  -h  & V^^  =  c  4-  dV~^, 
where  a,  6,  c,  and  d  are  real  numbers^  then  a'^c  and  b  =  d. 
Transposing  the  terms  of  the  given  equation,  we  have 


a  —  c  =  (d  —  b)  V— 1. 

That  is,  a  real  number  equal  to  a  pure  imaginary  number, 
which  is  impossible  miless  a  —  c  =  0  and  (1  —  6  =  0. 

Therefore,  a=ic  and  6  =  d. 
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XIX.    QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

339.  A  Ouadratio  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  second 
degree  (Art.  179),  containing  but  one  unknown  quantity. 

A  Pure  Ouadratio  Equation  is  a  quadratic  equation  involv- 
ing only  the  square  of  the  unknown  quantity  ;  as,  2as^  :ab  5. 

An  Affected  Quadratic  Equation  is  a  quadratic  equation 
involving  both  the  square  and  the  first  power  of  the  un- 
known quantity ;  as,  2a:*  —  Sa  —  6  =  0. 

PURE  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

340.  A  pure  quadratic  equation  may  be  solved  by  reduc- 
ing it,  if  necessary,  to  the  form  05*  =  a,  and  then  extracting 
the  square  root  of  both  members. 

1 .  Solve  the  equation       3aj»-|-7  =  ^^-|-35. 

4 

Clearing  of  fractions,     12  aj»  -h  28  =  6  ic*  -h  140. 

Transposing  and  uniting,         7  a*  =s  112, 
or,  ^  aj*==16; 

which  is  in  the  form  a?  =  a. 

Extracting  the  square  root  of  both  members,  we  have 

a?  =  ±4.  (Notes  1  and  2.) 

^ote  1.  The  sign  ±  is  placed  before  the  result,  because  the  square 
root  of  a  number  is  either  positive  or  negative  (Art  236). 

Note  2.  It  follows  from  Art  267,  Note,  that  like  roots  of  the  mem- 
bers of  an  equation  are  equaL 

2.  Solve  the  equation       Taj*  —  5==5aj"  — 13. 
Transposing  and  uniting,         2a^=  —  8, 

or,  aj*  =  — 4; 

which  is  in  the  form  a?ssa. 
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Whence 


=:±2V^^  (Art.  332). 


Note  3.  In  this  case  the  values  of  x  are  imoffinary  (Art  S26) ;  it 
is  impossible  to  find  any  real  values  of  x  whiph  will  satisfy  the  given 
equation. 

EXAMPLES. 


3tt.   Solve  the  following  equations  : 


.     ^5 L=:-.^ 

"    ■   ^  "         16' 


9. 


6aj*     ia? 


3. 


8 


2.  4-V3r'  +  16  =  6. 


4. 


4  — a;     §     4  +  aj 
a  & 

6.   2(a;  +  3)(a;-3)  =  (aj-hl)'-2a;. 

6.    (3aj-2)(2aj  +  5)  +  (5a;  +  l)(4a;-3)-91 


=a 


a^ 


^a? 


^-    2""^"^l2-"24 


ic^  + 


335 
24' 


p     2ic2-^5     3ar^  +  2      ar^-10      ^ 

O,  ^ — — ^         =s  U. 

3  7  6 


11.    (2a;-a)(a;  +  6)+(2a;  +  a)(a;-6)  =  a«-f 6*. 


12. 


89 


5g»--l     3a^4-l 

0^2-3        a^^2       (x-2  -  3)  (ir2 -h  2) 

6 


=  2. 


13.   aj  +  Va?T3  = 
14  ^ 


Var^  +  3 
1 


V3 


16.  vTT^T^  +  vT^'x+^  =  V7  +  V3. 


\ar^  -  2  "^  \a»  -  1       \ar^  -  4       Xx^  - 


-4 
3 


r 


f. 
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AFFECTED  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

342.  By  transposing  all  terms  containing  the  unknown 
quantity  to  the  first  member,  and  all  other  terms  to  the 
second  member,  any  affected  quadratic  equation  may  be 
reduced  to  the  form 

343.  To  solve  a  quadratic  equation  of  the  form 

aoi?  +  605  =s  c. 

If  the  coefficient  of  «*  is  a  perfect  square,  the  equation 
may  be  solved  by  adding  to  both  members  such  an  expres- 
sion as  will  make  the  first  member  a  perfect  trinomial 
square,  an  operation  which  is  termed  completing  the  square, 
and  then  extracting  the  square  root  of  both  members. 

1 .   Solve  the  equation  9  a*  +  2  a?  =  11. 

A  trinomial  is  a  perfect  square  when  its  first  and  third 
terms  are  perfect  sqiiares  and  positive,  and  ^he  second  term 
plus  or  minus  twice  the  product  of  their  square  roots  (Art 
125). 

Therefore  the  square  root  of  the  third  term  is  equal  to 
the  second  term  divided  by  twice  the  square  root  of  the 
first. 

Hence  the  square  root  of  the  expression  which  must  be 

2x       1 
added  to  90"  +  2 »  to  make  it  a  perfect  square,  is  — ,  or  -• 

^  Gx       3 

Adding  to  both  members  the  square  of  -,  we  have 

Extracting  the  square  root  of  both  members  (Art.  126), 

(See  Art.  340,  Notes  1  and  2.) 
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3a5  =  —  -  ±  -r-  =  3  or  —  — - 
3      3  3 

«^  ^11 

Wnence,  aj  =  1  or  — --• 

We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Complete  the  square  by  adding  to  both  members  the  square 
of  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  coefficient  of  x  by  twice 
the  square  root  of  the  coefficient  ofo?. 

Extract  the  square  root  of  both  members. 

Note.  The  values  of  x  may  be  verified  (Art  175)  as  follows : 
Putting  as  =  1  in  the  given  equation,    9  +  2  =  11. 

Puttingx  =  -^,  1|1-|  =  11. 

If  the  coefficient  of  7?  is  unity,  the  rule  may  be  modified 
to  read  as  follows  : 

Complete  the  square  by  adding  to  both  members  the  square 
of  half  the  coefficient  ofx. 

2.  Solve  the  equation  a*  —  11  a;  =  —  28. 
Adding  to  both  members  the  square  of  —> 

Extracting  the  square  root, 

11     3 
Whence.  a5  =  ---±--  =  7or4 

2       2 

344.  If  the  coefficient  of  o^  is  not  a  perfect  square^  it 
may  be  made  so  by  multiplication. 

3.  Solve  the  equation   3  ar^  +  13  aj  =  —  12. 

The  coefficient  of  o^  may  be  made  a  perfect  square  by 
multiplying  each  term  by  3 ;  thus, 

4 
{ 


\ 
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9aj*  +  39aj  =  -36. 
Completing  the  square  by  the  rule  of  Art.  343, 

9  x*  H-  39  a;  -f  f  -—  j  =  —  36  -h  —  =  — . 
Extracting  the  square  root, 

3a;  +  — =±-- 
2  2 


3a?  =  -.3t3±^=,_4or 
2      2 


-9. 


Whence, 


a;=:  —  Z  or  -3. 
3 


If  the  coefficient  of  a?  is  negative,  the  sign  of  each  term 
must  be  changed. 

4.    Solve  the  equation    — 8a5*4-15a;  =  —  2. 

Changing  the  sign  of  each  term,  we  have 

8iB*-ir)a?  =  2. 

The  coefficient  of  05*  may  be  made  a  perfect  square  by 
multiplying  each  term  by  2 ;  thus, 

16aj»-30a;  =  4. 


Completing  the  square, 
16iB»-30aj  + 


Extracting  the  square  root. 


4a;  = 


.      225^289 
''"  16       16 " 


15  .  17      a 


1 

— • 

2 


Whence. 


aj  =  2  or . 

8 
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346.  Fractions  may  be  avoided  in  completing  the  square 
by  multiplying  both  members  of  the  given  equation  by  four 
times  the  coefficient  of  of. 

For  consider  the  equation 

MuKiplying  both  members  by  4  a,  we  have 

4  aW  +  4  a6a;  =  4  oc. 
Completing  the  sqiiare  by  the  rule  of  Art.  343, 

4aW  +  4ato  +  6*  =  6«  +  4ac. 
Extracting  the  square  root, 

2aaj  +  6  =  ±Vy  +  4ac 
2aaj  =  —  6  ±  V^+4ac. 

Whence,  ^^-6±Vy  +  4ao^ 

'  2a 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  case  that  the  quantity 
required  to  complete  the  square  is  the  square  of  the  coeffir 
cient  of  x  in  the  given  equation. 

6.,  Solve  the  equation  2a*  —  3 as  =  14. 
Multiplying  both  members  by  4  times  2,  or  8, 

16aj*-24aj=112. 
Adding  to  each  member  the  square  of  3, 

16a«  -  24x  +  3«  =  112  +  9  =  121. 
4aj-3  =  ±ll. 

4a;  =  3±ll  =  14or  -8. 

7 
Whence,  a?  =  ~  or  —  2. 

If  the  coefficient  of  x  in  the  given  equation  is  even,  the 
rule  may  be  modified  to  read  as  follows  : 

Multiply  both  members  of  the  equation  by  the  coefficient  of 
a?,  and  add  to  each  the  sqtiare  of  half  the  coefficient  of  x  in  the 
given  equation. 
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6.    Solve  the  equation   9a^  +  14aj  =  —  1. 
Multiplying  both  members  by  9, 

81aj«  +  126aj  =  -9. 
Adding  to  each  member  the  square  of  7, 

81a:«  +  126a;  +  7«  =  -9  +  49  =  40. 

9aj-h7=±V4()  =  ±2VI6  (Art.  296). 
9a;  =  -7±2VlO. 

Whence,  ^^^7±2ViO, 

9 

Note.   The  method  of  completing  the  square  exemplified  in  the 
present  article,  is  known  as  the  Hindoo  Method, 


\    , 


EXAMPLES. 

346.  Solve  the  following  equations  : 

1.  4aj«  +  3a;=10.  7.   llaj  +  12-36aj»  =  0. 

2.  aj«-a;  =  6.  8.   6aj*-5a==~l. 

8.  25a«-15a;  =  -2.  9.  9aj»  +  6aj=19.     ^^ 

4.  49a«  + 49a? +  10  =  0.  10.  32a:«  +  20a-7  =  0. 

6.  2aj»-16aj=-13.  11.  32a;-48a«  =  -3. 

6.  8a;>  +  aj-34  =  0.  12.  12aj*  +  6a?  +  l  =  0. 

SOLUnOK  OF  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS  BY  A  FORMULA. 

347.  It  was  shown  in  Art.  345  that  if 

then  .    ^^-&±Vy  +  4ao,  ^ 

2a  ^  ' 

This  result  may  be  used  as  a  formida  for  the  solution  of 
any  quadratic  equation  in  the  form  aa?  -f  &a;  s  c 
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1 .    Solve  the  equation   2  a*  4-  5  a;  =  18. 

Here,  a  =  2,  6  =  5,  and  c  =  18;  substituting  in  (1), 


_-5±V25  4-144^~5±Vi69 
^  4  4 

4  2 

2.   Solve  the  equation  110  a^  —  21  a;  =  —  1. 
Here,  a  =  110,  6  =  —  21,  and  c  =  —  1 ;  therefore. 


^21±V441--440^21±1^  1         1_ 
*  220  220        10  ^'11* 

Dividing  both  terms  of  the  fraction  in  equation  (1)  by  2, 
we  have  by  Art.  297, 


^f? 


-h4ac 


-\-€ 


+  ac 


3.  = = i (J) 

a  a 

which  is  a  convenient  formula  to  use  in  case  the  coefficient 
of  x  in  the  given  equation  is  even. 

3.    Solve  the  equation    --6a5^-hl4a:=  —  3. 

Here,  a  =  —  5,  d  =  14,  and  c  =  —  3 ;  substituting  in  (2), 


^^-7j:V4iH:i5^-7±8^_1^^3 
—  5  —  5  5 


EXAMPLES. 

Solve  the  following  equations  : 

4.   2x2  +  3x  =  27.  8.   6a^ 4-7x  =  -l. 

6.    3a^-2ic  =  5.  9.   4a^-8a;-3  =  0. 

6.  ar^-7a;=-10.  10.    5x^-hl2x  =  -4. 

7.  5ar^  +  a;  =  18.  11.   6ij»  -  25a;4- 14  =  0. 
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12.  30a;-9aj»  =  16. 

13.  iB«  + 39a; +  387  =  0. 


14.   16«*-8a:  =  16. 

16.   10-21a;-10«2^o. 


34B.  The  following  equations  may  be  solved  by  either  of 
the  preceding  methods,  preference  being  given  to  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  example  under  consideration. 

1.   Solve  the  equation 

3a?     _ 2a?~3 ^  _ 6 
2a? -3         3a?  6* 

The  equation  must  first  be  reduced  to  the  form  aa?-^bx^c 

Multiplying  both  members  by  6a;(2as  —  3), 

18a?«  -  2(2a?  -  3)«  =  -  5a?(2a?  -  3). 

18a?«  -  8a?*  +  24a?  - 18  =  -  10a?«  +  15a?. 

20  a?*  +  9a?  =18, 

which  is  in  the  form  aa^  +  bx  =  c. 

Solving  by  formula  (1)  of  Art.  347,  we  have 

^  -  9  ±  VsTTiSo 

40 


X 


^--9±39^3^^  _6 
40    '     4  5 

The  artifice  employed  in  the  following  example  may  often 
be  used  to  advantage. 

2.   Solve  the  equation 

2a?»~a?-h3     3a?'+a;  +  2_2a?»~2a?  +  3 
2a?-l  3a?+l  a?-l 

The  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

a?(2a?--l)  +  3  .  a?(3a?-H)  +  2^2a?(a?-l)  +  3 
2a;-l  3a?  +  l  a?-l 

Dividing  each  numerator  by  the  corresponding  denomi- 
nator, 
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^  +  7r^+x+      ^ 


2aj-l 


Sx  +  1 
2 


=^2x  + 


aj-1 


Whence, -+- 

2»— 1     3aj+l 

Clearing  of  fractidbs, 
909^  —  60  —  3+4^^  —  69  +  2 

—  605^- 9a; 


»-l 


Whenoe^ 


Xss 


18aj«-3»-& 

-2. 

9±V81+40 
-10 

9±ll=-2ori. 
-10  6 


EXAMPLES. 

Solve  the  following  equations : 


8.  ?  +  5=-i 
x^2         2 


4    ?-A 
6     2a 


16 


6.  4a;(18aj-l)  =  (10a?-l)«. 

6.  (3a;-6)«-(a;  +  2)«=-6. 

7.  (a?  +  3)»- («-!)« =  19. 

8.  (a;-l)«-.(3a?  +  8)«-(2a;  +  5)»  =  0. 


g    2a;  +  3     2a?  +  9^Q 
8  +  a?      3a;  +  4       ' 

10.  5-^5±i==i. 

SB         ar         4 

11.  4a!-li^  =  14 
x  +  1 

6  —  0!     7       ' 


14. 


16. 


16. 


1». 


x 

a?-l     3 

x-1 

X        2 

x 

5-x     15 

B-x 

X         4 

«  +  l 

x  +  2 

_aj  +  3_8^ 
aj  +  4     3 

18. 


3rr*       l-8a; 


a?-7 


10 


X 

—  • 

o 


17.  V20  +  a:-a:*=2a?-ia 

18.  2Vx +-?:,  =  5. 
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19. 


2a:-l 


X 


-^^  +  1  =  0. 


2^     2g»  +  3a;  — 5  _  3^_-Ma-_l 
2a^-aj-l       3a*-2a?  +  7* 


22. 


23. 


24. 


aj2-.4     a;  +  2 
1  1 


22 

« 

5 


aj'-l     3a?-3     aj  +  1     3 


3a?-h2     2a?  +  3 
a;  +  3        x  —  3 


9-aj2 


=  0. 


26.   l|±|^-_i_ +  2+5^0. 
12 -5a;     1-5* 


a; 


26.    V4a;-3- Va?  +  l  =  l. 


27.  2V«- 
a;+2 


28. 


6 


a;  —  1      «+  6 


=  2- 


a?  — 2 


»  +  ! 


29.  VSoTi  =  V9«T4  -  V2«^^. 

30.  (a;-3)(a:  +  4)  =  (aj-7)V3. 

31  ^  — ^  _  a;  — 4  __  a;-hl  ^  a?  4-2 
a;  — 3     a?  — 6     05-4-4     aj  +  6 

32  3a^  +  4a;     4g»-f  8a;  +  5  ,  3a^-a;_Q 

3a?-h2  2a;  +  3  3a;-2 


33. 


X 


+  l  +  y/W^--1^9(x  +  l) 


8 


aj  +  l-Var^-l 
84.    (ll+6V2)»«+(4V2-9)a;  =  7V2-10. 
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SOLUTION  OF  LTTKBAL  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

340.  For  the  solution  of  literal  affected  quadratics^  the 
methods  of  Art.  345  will  be  found  in  general  the  most  con- 
venient. 

1.  Solye  the  equation 

a^  +  oa  —  te  —  oftsaO. 
The  equation  may  be  written 

Multiplying  both  members  by  4  times  the  coefficient  of  o^, 

4aB^  +  4(a  — &)i0=4a&. 

Adding  to  each  member  the  square  of  a  —  6, 

4a^+4(a-6)»  +  (a-6)«=4a6  +  a«-2a6  +  V 

=  af  +  2ab  +  V. 
Extracting  the  square  root, 

2«  +  (a-6)=  ±{a  +  b). 

2aj=-(a-6)±(a  +  6). 

Therefore,  2®=  — a  +  6  +  a  +  6  =  26, 

or  2aj=  —  a+6  — a  — 6=  —  2fl. 

Whence,  a?  =  6  or  —a. 

Note.  If  several  terms  contain  the  same  power  of  x,  the  ooeffldent 
of  that  power  should  be  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis,  as  shown  above. 

2.  Solve  the  equation 

(m  — !)«•  — 2m'aj=  —4m'. 
Multiplying  both  members  by  m  —  1, 

(m  -  l)«aj*  -  2m*(m  -  l)aj  =  -  4m'(m  -  1). 
Adding  to  each  member  the  square  of  m', 

(m— 1)V— 2m'(m— l)aj+m*=  m*—  4m"+  4ml 
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Extracting  the  square  root^ 

(m  — l)aj  — wi*=  ±(wi*  — 2m). 

(m  — 1)05  =  m*+  m'—  2m  or  m*—  m*-f-  2m 

=  2m(m  — 1)  or  2m. 
2m 


Whence, 


a;  as  2m  or 


m  — 1 


EXAMPLES. 

Solve  the  following  equations : 
8.   a:»  +  2ma;  =  2m-hl.  7.   a:"  +  2(c  +  8)a  =  -32c. 

4.   ic*— 2aa;=(6+a)(6— a).       8.  as^  —  m*a5  +  m'os  =  m*. 
6.   ic*  —  ox  +  6a5  —  oft  =  0.  9.   acsc"  — 6ca5  — adx  =  — ftd 

6.   a5*  +  (a  +  l)a?=  —  a.  10.    (a;+2/>)»-(a+p)»=37p* 

11.   6ic*  +  9aa:  +  26aj-f-3a5  =  0. 

12.   l^(^-:^)==g.  14.  aj  +  l  =  ??  +  ^. 


18. 


3a-2aj 


X     n     fii 


n' 


05-1-1        71-1-1 


16.  ^+I  =  5L±1. 

Va        Va 


16.  V(a  -f-  6)a;  —  4a6  =  «  —  26. 

17.  v^z:4^^(a  +  6)(a-6), 

18.  2V^3^-h3V2i  =  'i^^^. 

Va  — m 


19. 


a  -h  Va^  —  x     a  —  Va*  — 


X 


1+?. 

a 


jjQ   g'  +  l_q  +  6  .     c 


a; 


a-f-6 


21.  ^-  +  ^  =  1  +  1 
as  — a     x^o     a     o 
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»+m  ,  z  +  n  _ 6^ 
x+n     x+m     2 

x  —  a,x  +  a5ax  —  3a  —  2 


84. 


x+a     x—a 
1 


cf-a? 


0. 


87. 


80. 


31. 


-  =  1+1  +  1. 
a+h+x     a     b     X 

x(x  +  6  +  c)  5=  (a+ c)  (a  —  b). 

(c -f- a  -  2  6)  «•  +  (a  +  6  —  2  c)  a:  +  2>  +  c  -  2  a  «  0. 

c  (f  c 

{3af  +  V){a?  "  X  +  l)=z{SV  +  a*){a?  +  X  +  1). 

a?  —  g  —  6  —  c  ,0?  —  a  +  6  +  c y  +  c* 

05  — a-h6-hc     a?  — a  — 6  — c  6c 

(a  +  6)Va*-f-6«  +  a;-(a-6)Va«  +  y-«  =  a«  +  K 


82.    (a:»  +  l)(a*  +  a«  +  l)  =  2a(a*  +  3o*  +  l). 

ao    aag  +  6(a  +  l)  _  g  +  6  ^       & 
oaj  — 6(a  +  l)         X        2ax  — 6 

34.    (6a*  +  lla6-106*)a:»-(19o»-f-9a5  +  13y)aj 
=  -.16a«  +  17a5  +  46«. 

86.    (a*-6«-c*-26c)(aj«  +  l)  =  2a(a«  +  y  +  c*  +  26c). 


SOLUTION  OF  EQUATIONS  BT  FACTORINa. 

3S0i  Let  it  be  required  to  solve  the  equation 

(«-3)(2aj  +  6)  =  0. 

It  is  evident  that  the  equation  will  be  satisfied  when  x 
has  such  a  value  that  one  of  the  factors  of  the  first  member 
is  equal  to  zero ;  for  if  any  factor  of  a  product  is  equal  to 
zerO;  the  product  is  equal  to  zero. 
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Hence,  the  equation  will  be  satisfied  when  x  has  such 

a  yalue  that  either 

aj-3  =  0,  (1) 

or  2aj  +  6  =  0.  ^2) 

Solving  (1)  and  (2),  we  have  a;  as  3  or  — -• 

Therefore  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  3  and  —  -• 

In  general,  if  A^  B^  ,„y  K  are  any  integral  expressions 
(Art.  65)  containing  x^  the  equation 

may  be  solved  by  placing  the  factors  of  the  first  member 
separately  equal  to  zero^  and  solving  the  resulting  equations 


EXAMPLES. 

351.  1.  Solve  the  equation  4ic*  —  2a5  =  0. 

Factoring  the  first  member, 

2a;(2a;-l)=0. 
Placing  the  factors  separately  equal  to  zero  (Art  350), 

205  =  0,  or  05  =  0; 

and  2fl5  — 1  =  0,  or  05=-— 

2 

Therefore  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  0  and  — 

2.   Solve  the  equation  o^+4fl^— 05  —  4  =  0. 

Factoring  the  first  member  (Art.  120), 

(a  +  4)(aj«-l)  =  0. 
Therefore,  05  +  4  =  0,  or  «  =  — 4; 

and  05*  — 1  =  0,  or  fl5  =  ±l. 
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8.  Solve  the  equation  a^  —  1  ■■  Q 

F^tctoring  the  first  member, 

(«-l)(aB^  +  »  +  l)-iO. 

Therefore,  a?  — 1  saO,  or  «bb1; 

and  os'  +  os  +  IbO. 

-l±vT^     -1± 


Whence,  by  Art  347,  x 


Ifota  The  above  ezamples  aze  Ulustrationa  of  the  principle  (Art. 
6S4)  that  the  degree  of  an  equation  (Art  179)  indicates  the  number  ol 
its  roots ;  thus,  an  equation  of  the  third  degree  has  three  roots ;  an 
equation  of  the  fourth  degree,  four  roots ;  etc.     - 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  roots  are  not  necessarily  WMqwA; 
thus,  the  equation  x^  — 2x  +  l  =  0  maybe  written  (x— l)(x  — l)s=€t 
and  therefore  the  two  roots  are  1  and  1. 

Solve  the  following  equations : 
4.    (3aj  +  l)(9a:»-49)«0.       6.   3iB»-f-16a:»  =  0. 
6.  2aj«-18«-i0.  7.    (a:»-8)(a?  +  4)  =  0. 

8.  a^+5aB^  — 24a;a-0. 

9.  (aj-2)(2a:»  +  13aj+20)  =  0. 

10.  24a?*-2aj»-12a?  =  0.        12.   aj»-27  =  a 

11.  af»  +  »=«0.  .  18.   a?*-16«0. 

14.    (a:»-a0(4a:»-4aa;-16a«)  =  0. 

16.    (a:»-6aj  +  6)(aj«+7aj  +  12)(aj»-3aj-4)-a 

16.  a?-l«0.  18.   27a»-f-64a»-a 

17.  8a*  +  126«0.  19.  ic»-a:»-9aj+9-ia 

20.  2iB»-3aj«+2a?-3=rO. 

21.  3a?«  +  a^-36a:«-12a:  =  0. 
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-   Solve  the  equation  V2  — 3a;  +  Vl  +  4a  =  V3  +  cr 
Squaxing  both  members, 


2  -  3aj  + 2V2  -  3ajVT+4^  +  l  + 4aj==  3 +  08. 
Whence,  2V2-3ajVl+4aj  =r  0 ; 


or. 


Squaring, 
Therefore. 


and 


V2-3aVl+4a?  =  0. 
(2-3aj)(l-h4a;)  =  0. 


2  —  3aj=5  0,  or  aj  =  |; 
l  +  4a;s0,  or  05  =  —  - 


.   Solve  the  equation  — :-^  + 


x  +  S      x  +  9     aj  +  10     aj  +  6 


Adding  the  fractions  in  each  member,  we  have 


7a;  +  58 7x  +  5S 


{x  +  8)  (a  +9)     (x  + 10)  {x  +  6) 

Since  7  a;  +  58  is  a  factor  of  each  member,  we  may  place 
it  equal  to  zero ;  thus, 

7aj+58=:0,  or  ««  — ^. 

7 

The  remaining  root  is  given  by 

1  1 


or, 


or, 


(a? -h  8)  (a -h  9)      (o8  + 10)  (a?  +  6) 
(a?  +  8)  (a?  +  9)  =  (a?  + 10)  (aj  +  6). 
That  is,       a?  +  17a?  +  72  =  a:"  +  16aj  +  60, 

Therefore  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  — 12  and 

58 

7 
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Solve  the  following  equations : 
M.    Va?  +  a  +  -y/xTh  =  V2 a? -h  a  +  6. 

x  +  1     a?+2     aj  +  3 

2  +  a^     ir»  +  4aj«  +  9' 


27.    V2-3a;-V7nc=V5  +  4iB. 

88.    V(2-f-«)(a;+l)+V(2-aj)(aj-l)=sVgi 


aj  +  8     a  — 8     aj  +  6     aJ-6 
SO.    Va:'-f-aaj-6a?-Vaj'-aa:-6a««  V2»«-12a^. 


81.    V4  +  6a;-aj«=:2V^+Vx*-f-3aj-4. 

Qo     iB*+5aj4-l  ,  2a:»-2a;+l  ,  3aj"-15a;-hl      6aj'+6»— 1 
^^-        aj  +  6     ^       a:-!       "* S^^T" ^ ^Tl" 

88.   i-— + i-— + 1-— + ^  =  0. 

aj+a  +  o     a?  — a  — 0     aj  +  a  — 6     a?  — a  +  o 


86.    Va^-8a?  +  15  +  Va:^  +  2a?-15=  V4a:*-18»  +  18. 
88.»   (a-.a;)«  +  (6-a)8  =  (a  +  6-2aj)». 

jy    a^  +  2a?  +  4_4 

a^-2aj  +  4     »»' 

88.    (3aj  +  2)»-(2aj-l)»  =  (aj+3)». 

*  Factor  the  first  member  by  the  method  of  Art.  180. 
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XX.  THEORY  OP  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 


A  qxiadratic  equation  cannot  have  more  titan  two 
different  roots. 

Every  quadratic  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

If  possible^  let  this  equation  have  three  different  roots, 
r„  rj,  and  r^ 

Then  by  Art.  174>  rf  +1^1  =  9,  (1 ) 

and  T^+pr^^q.  (3) 

Subtracting  (2)  from  (1),  we  have 

ri*-r2*+p(ri-r,)  =  0. 

Whence,  (ri+  r,)  (r^-  r,)  +l)(ri-  r,)  =  0, 
or,  (rx  -  r,)  (r^  +  r,  +p)  =  0. 

Therefore,  either  ri  —  r^^  0,  or  else  ri  +  r,  +  p  =b  0. 

But  ri  —  r,  cannot  be  zero,  for  by  hypothesis  ri  and  rj 

are  different;  hence 

ri  +  r,+i)  =  0.  (4) 

In  like  manner,  by  subtracting  (3)  from  (1),  we  obtain 

n+r,+JP  =  0.  (6) 

Subtracting  (6)  from  (4),         r^^r^^  0. 

But  this  is  impossible,  for  by  hypothesis  r^  and  r^  are 
different;  hence  a  quadratic  equation  cannot  have  more 
than  two  different  roots. 

Note.  It  follows  from  the  above  that  an  expression  cannot  have 
pore  than  two  different  square  roots. 
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363L  Let  Vi  and  r^  denote  the  roots  of  the  equation 

By  Art  347,  n  =  -P+Y+^, 


(1) 


-P-Vp'+4g 
Adding  (1)  and  (2), 


and  r,^:z£^L^^JEL±^.  (2) 


ri  +  r,  =  — ^  =  -1). 


Multiplying  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

r^r^^f-{f  +  ^%)     (Art  108) 
4 

Hence,  t/a  quadratic  equation  is  in  the  form  af+px^q^ 
the  8um  of  the  roots  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  ofx  with  its  sign 
changed,  and  the  product  of  the  roots  is  equal  to  the  second 
member  with  its  sign  changed 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Find  the  sum  and  product  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion 2aj«~7aj-16=:0. 

Transposing  — 15,  and  dividing  by  2,  the  equation  becomes 

^_7«^15 
2        2' 

7  IK 

Hence,  the  sum  of  the  roots  is  -,  and  their  product  —  -— • 

Find  by  inspection  the  sum  and  product  of  the  roots  of: 

2.  a:»  +  5a-f2=0.  6.   8a:*  -  a; -f  4  =  0. 
8.   «*-7aj-fll  =  0.  7.   6»-4a^ -1-3  =  0. 
4.   a^-h6a;-l  =  0.               8.    7  -  12a; -14a:*  =  0. 

6.    2«*-3»-2  =  0.  9.   4ar^-4aa;  +  a*-y«0. 
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10.   If  Vi  and  rj  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  a^  +px  =  q, 
(a. )    Prove  that     — l  —  =  ". 
(6.)    Prove  that    ri*  +  r8*=p*  +  2g. 


By  aid  of  the  principles  of  Art.  353,  a  quadratic  equa- 
tion may  be  formed  which  shall  have  any  required  roots. 

For,  let  Ti  and  r,  denote  the  roots  of  the  equation 

a:»+paj  — g=:0.  (1) 

Then  by  Art.  353,  p  =  —  (ri  -f  r^)  and  —  g  =  riVt, 

Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  we  have 

a*—  {n  +  r^)x  +  nrj  =  0, 

or,  (05  —  rj)  (a?  —  r,)  =  0. 

That  is,  any  quadratic  equation  may  be  written  in  the 

form 

(a-n)(x-r,)  =  0,  (2) 

where  ri  and  r,  are  its  roots. 

Hence,  to  form  a  quadratic  equation  which  shall  have 
any  required  roots. 

Subtract  each  of  the  roots  from  x,  and  place  the  product  of 
the  resulting  expressions  equal  to  zero, 

EXAMPLES. 

1.   Form  the  quadratic  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  4 

and  — -• 
4 


By  the  rule,  (a?  -  4)/'a  +  j^=  0. 

Multiplying  by  4,  (a?  -  4)  (4  a;  +  7)  =  0. 
That  is,  4«*- 9a; -28  =  0. 
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Form  the  quadratic  eqaations  whose  roots  shall  be : 


S.  4»  6. 


4.  3,  -I 


a  1,  -a   5.  -7,  ~' 

10.  a  —  b,  a+2b. 


6. 


2  3 

"^    — • 

3  4 


8.  -a  a 


7        8  4b        B       7 
8   7  8       2 

12.  2  +  6V^  2-6VS; 


11.  m(l  +  m),  m(l  -  m).       18. 


in 


+Vn    m  — 


FAOTOBINa 
355.  A  quadratio  expres8ian  is  an  expression  of  the  form 

The  principles  of  Art.  854  serve  to  resolve  such  an  ex- 
pression into  two  factors,  each  of  the  first  degree  in  x. 


(1) 


(bx     c\ 
JB*H —  +- r 

Now  let  Vi  and  r^  denote  the  roots  of  the  equation 

af  +  ^  +  '-^O. 
^  a      a 

By  Art  854,  (2),  the  equation  can  be  written  in  the  form 
(aj-ri)(aj-r,)-0. 

Hence,  the  expression  a^H — ^-^  can  be  written  in  the 
form  f«— ri)(a5  — r,). 

Substituting  in  (1),  we  have 

oaj*  +  6aj  +  c  =  a  (a?  —  fi)  (a?  —  rt),  (2) 

where  rj  and  r%  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  a^H —  +  -  a  0^ 

or   awc*  +  6aj  +  c  =  0;    which,  we  observe,   is  obtained   by 
placing  the  given  expression  equal  to  zero. 
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EXAMPLES. 
1.  Factor6«»  +  7aj-3. 
Placing  the  expression  equal  to  zero,  we  have 

6«»  +  7«  — 3  =  0. 


Whence  by  Art.  347, 

^     -7±V49  +  72 


12 


Here,  a  =  6,  ri  =  -,  r,= 


-7±11^1  8 

12  3  2 


- ;  substituting  in  (2), 


-3(,-|).2(, 


*  +  l 


«(3«-l)(2aj  +  3). 

2.  Factor4  +  13aj-12a8*. 

Solving  the  equation  4  + 13®  —  12aB^  =  0,  we  hare 


^     - 13  ±  V169  + 192 
-24 


13  ±19         1„,4 
■  ^  —  -  or  — • 

-24  4      3 


Whence,       4  +  13jv  — 120^ 


-"(•^IX'-I) 

(l  +  4aj)(4-3a?). 


Note.  It  mnst  be  remembered  that  a,  in  the  formula  aix'^t^  {%^r^ 
represents  the  coefficient  of  o^^  in  the  gittn  eat^ession  ;  thus,  in  Ex.  2. 
i^e  have  a  =—12. 
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Factor  the  following: 

8.  iE*+13a)+40. 

18. 

12aB«-4a»-«.    . 

4.  a!>-4a;-6a 

14. 

6-x-2a?. 

5.  a!»-lla>  +  18. 

16. 

8aB^  +  18«  — 6. 

6.  2ie»+7»  — 16. 

16. 

10a?-23a!  +  6. 

7.  B3?+36x  +  7. 

17. 

l-8x-af. 

8.  8«'-18«+9- 

18. 

15  +  26»-24<^. 

9.  39  — 10a;  — fl^. 

19. 

eaf-llax-Xtf. 

10.    2+9!- 69^. 

20. 

209^  +  41m«  +  20m'. 

11.  a?+4x  +  l. 

21. 

12a?  +  7ay-10y*. 

12.  9af-6x-4. 

22. 

21a?-B8mna>  +  21nAA 

88.   Factor2aj«  — 3ajy-2y*— 7aj-f-4y  +  6. 

Placing  the  expression  equal  to  zero^  we  have 

2a:"-a;(3y  +  7)  =  2y»-4y-6, 
Solving  by  the  formula  of  Art.  347, 


X 


^3y  +  7±V(3yH-7)'+16y«-32y-48 

4 


3y  +  7±V25y»-hl0y  +  i 
4 

3y  +  7±(5y  +  l) 
4 

glHig^^  -^y  +  ^  =  2y  +  2 
4  4 


or 


-■V  +  8 


Therefore,  2a!»  —  3ay  —  2y»  —  7a!  +  4y  +  6 
=  2[x-(2y  +  2)]ra,-=i^l 

=  (a!-2y-2)(2a!  +  y-3). 
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Factor  the  following : 

24.  a*  +  ajy  — 6y*  +  aj  +  13y  — 6. 

25.  aj*  +  3icy  +  2y»  +  3aj  +  4y  +  2. 

26.  6  — 5y  +  aj  — 6y*  +  6ajy  — aj». 

27.  2a!»-a?y-y»-f-3aj  +  3y-2. 

28.  3a«  +  4a6  +  6«  +  5a-6-12. 

29.  aj*  — 5a?y  +  6y»- 6a»  + 14 y«  +  4«'. 


Quadratic  expressions  may  also  be  factored  by  the 
artifice  of  completing  the  square  (Art.  343),  in  connection 
with  Art  128. 

1.  Factor9aj«-9aj-4. 

By  Art.  343,  the  expression  9iB*  —  9a:  will  become  a  per- 
fect square  by  the  addition  of  (  - )  j  thus, 

9a:»«.9a.-4  =  9aj«-9aj  +  /'|Y-j-4 

-( 

=  (3aj-f-l)(3aj-4). 

Note  1.  If  the  a^  term  is  negative,  the  entire  expression  should  be 
enclosed  in  a  parenthesis  preceded  by^—  sign. 

2.  Factor  3- 12a? -4aj«. 
3«12aj-4a:»  =  -(4aJ^  +  12aj-3) 

--(4aj«  +  12aj  +  9-9-.3) 
«_[(2aj  +  3)>-12] 
=  (2a  +  3-fVl2).(-l)(2a;  +  3-Vl2) 
«r(2V3  +  3  +  2a:)(2V3-3-2a;). 
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Ifota  2.  If  the  coefficient  of  a^  is  not  a  perfect  square,  the  erpm^ 
sion  should  be  divided  by  this  coefficient 


S.  Factor  6  a* -19aj  + 10. 


19a?  .  ^ 
6   "^3. 


19a? 
6 


361     61 
144     3 


-{(-S)'-i] 

-f-i+§)ei-§) 

=  (3aj-2)(2aj-5). 


Note  3.  The  coefficient  of  x>  may  sometimes  be  made  a  perfect 
square  by  dividing  it  by  one  of  its  factors. 

Thus,  in  factoring  89^— 20  x— 7,  the  coefficient  of  x^  may  be  made 
a  perfect  square  by  dividing  it  by  2. 


EXAMPLES. 


Factor  the  following : 
4.   aj*  +  12aj  +  36. 

6.  4a?*-9a?-.9. 

e.  16aj«-34a:  +  16. 

7.  3aj*  +  7a;-6. 

8.  9a:»-12a;  +  l. 


9.  36aj*  +  24aj  — 6. 

10.  8a:*  +  38a; +  36. 

11.  42-f-23a-10«». 

12.  15«2-14aj  +  3. 
18.  25a:* -20a; -2. 


Note  4.  In  factoring  expressions  of  the  form  oaj^+ftx  +  c,  the 
method  of  Art.  356  is  preferable  when  the  coetticieut  of  x^  is  a  perfect 
8<^uare  ;  if  the  coefficient  of  x^  is  not  a  perfect  square,  the  method  of 
^rU  356  is  shorter. 
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357.  Certain  expressions  of  the  fourth  degree  may  be 
factored  by  completing  the  square. 

1.  Factor  a*  +  aW -f- 6^ 

By  Art.  125,  the  expression  will  become  a  perfect  square 
by  the  addition  of  a^V  to  its  second  term  ;  thus, 

=  (a* -f.  6« -f.  a6)  (a«  4- ft*  -  a6)    (Art.  128) 
=  (a^  4- a6  4- &*)  (a»  -  a6 -f- ft*). 

2.  Factor  9a^-39a^  4- 25. 

9a^-39a^  +  25  =  (9a^-30a^4-25)-9aj« 

=  (3aj«-5)«-(3aj)« 
=  (3aj*  4- 3a;  -  5)  (3a^  -  3a;  -  5). 

Note.  The  expression  may  also  be  factored  as  follows : 

9x*-39x2+26=(9x*430aj2  +  26)-69a;a 

=  (3a;84  6)«-(a;V59)« 
=  (3a^4a;V59  +  6)(3aj2-xV69  +  6). 

Several  of  the  expressions  in  the  following  set  may  be  factored  in 
two  different  ways. 


3.   Factor  a;* +  1. 
a?*  4-1  = 


=  (a;*4-2ar^  +  l)-2a;« 

=  (jr2  4.1)«-(a.V2)« 

=  (a;*  4  « V2  4- 1)  («"  -  « V2  + 1). 


EXAMPLES. 


Factor  the  following : 
4.   a^4-a^4l. 

6.   a;*-7a;«4-l. 
6.   4a*-8aV4-&'. 


7.  m<4-wiV425n^ 

8.  1-136*  4- 461 

9.  a;*-12a;y  +  4y*. 
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10.  4a«  +  8a*  +  9.  16.   16a^-49mV+9m^ 

11.  4m*  +  7m«+ie.  18.  9**- 6a? +4. 

12.  a*-6aW  +  aJ*.  17.  9a*  +  14a«m«  +  26m; 
IS.  a^  +  8L  18.  4-32n'+49n«. 

14.  4a*  +  16aV  +  166*.  19.  16a^-49ajy +26y*. 


'The  equation  a^  + 1  ss  0  may  be  solyed,  as  in  Art 
851,  by  placing  the  factors  of  the  first  member  (Ex.  8^ 
Art.  367)  separately  equal  to  zero,  and  solving  the  result- 
ing equations ;  thus, 

a?  +  xV2  +  1^0;  whence,  g=  -^±^^-^ 

""  2  ' 

and     aj»-ajV24-l  =  0;  whence,  a?  =  ^ ^ ^^^^. 

2 

EXAMPLES. 

Solve  the  following  equations : 

1.  a?*  +  16  =  0.  4.  a^4-a^  =  0. 

2.  a?*-6a?  +  l  =  0.  6.  a^--8a?4-4  =  0. 
8.  a^-.aj«4.1=:0.  6.  a^-^-f.l=0. 


by 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  EQUATION. 

L  The  roots  of  the  equation  aaj*  +  6a;  +  c  =  0  are  given 
^^^ft±V^Hl^    (Art.  347). 

It  is  evident  that : 

I.  7/*  6*  —  4ac  is  positive,  the  roots  are  both  real  (Art.  318), 
being  rational  or  irrational  according  as  b^  —  iac  is,  or  %$  not, 
a  perfect  square. 
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n.   i/"  6*  —  4ac  t«  zero,  the  roots  are  equal, 
III.   ijf  6'  —  4(ic  is  negaJtive,  the  roots  are  both  imaginary. 

360.  The  roots  of  the  equation  a^+px  =  q  are 


-£+V2Ti2,  and  -p-Vf'-Ma, 

1  2  '  •  2 

We  will  now  discuss  these  values  for  all  possible  real 
values  of  p  and  q, 

I.  Suppose  q  positive. 

Since  p^  is  essentially  positive  (Art.  109),  the  expression 
under  the  radical  sign  is  positive  and  greater  than  p\ 

Therefore  the  radical  Is  numerically  greater  than  p. 

Hence  r^  is  positive,  and  r,  is  negative. 

If  p  is  positive,  r^  is  numerically  greater  than  ri ;  that  is, 
the  negative  root  is  numerically  the  greater. 

If  p  is  zero,  the  roots  are  numerically  equal. 

If  p  is  negative,  r^  is  numerically  greater  than  r^ ;  that  is, 
the  positive  root  is  numerically  the  greater. 

II.  Suppose  g  =  0. 

The  expression  under  the  radical  sign  is  now  equal  to  p^. 
Therefore  the  radical  is  numerically  equal  to  p. 
If  p  is  positive,  rj  is  zero,  and  r^  is  negative. 
lip  is  negative,  rj  is  positive,  and  r,  is  zero. 

III.  Suppose  q  negative^  and  4^  numericaUy  <p^. 

The  expression  under  the  radical  sign  is  now  positive  and 
less  than  p^. 
Therefore  the  radical  is  numerically  less  than  p. 
If  p  is  positive,  both  roots  are  negative. 
If  p  is  negative,  both  roots  are  positive. 

IV.  Suppose  q  negaiive,  and  4g  numerically  equal  top\ 

The  expression  under  the  radical  sign  is  now  equal  to  zera 
Hence  r^  is  equal  to  r^,     (Compare  Art  359,  II.) 
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If  p  is  positive,  both  roots  are  negative. 
If  j9  is  negative,  both  roots  are  positive. 

y.  Suppose  q  negative,  and  4^  numericaUy  >  js^. 

The  expression  under  the  radical  sign  is  now  negative. 
Hence  both  roots  are  imaginary.  (Compare  Art  359,  III.) 

The  roots  are  both  raUoncU  or  both  irrationai  according  as 
p^  +  4:q  18  OT  18  not  a  perfect  square. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Determine  by  inspection  the  nature  of  the  roots  of  the 
equation  2a?  —  5«  — 18  =  0. 

The  equation  may  be  written  a?  — o"  =  ^• 

Since  q  is  positive  and  p  negative,  the  roots  are  one 
positive  and  the  other  negative;  and  the  positive  root  is 
numerically  the  greater. 

In  this  case, p*4-4g  =  — -  +  36  =  -—- ;  a  perfect  square. 

4  4 

Hence  the  roots  are  both  rational. 

Determine  by  inspection  the  nature  of  the  roots  of  the 
following : 

2.  aj»  +  2aj-15  =  0.  8.   4a?-7  =  0. 

3.  a^-10aj  =  -25.  9.   9««  +  30a:  =  -26. 

4.  3aj»-4aj  =  0.  10.   9aj»  +  8  =  24«. 
6.   aj»  +  5aj-f-3  =  0.  11.  2aj'-f-aj  =  0. 

6.  3a?-5aj-f-4  =  0.  12.   11 -27aj-18aj"  =  0. 

7.  6aj»-7a;-10  =  0.  13.   4a?-|.  13«  +  11  =  0. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  on  solving,  by  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  clearing  of  fractions,  an  equation  involving 
the  unknown  quantity  in  the  denominator  of  a  fraction, 
certain  values  of  the  unknown  quantity  are  obtained  which 
will  not  satisfy  the  given  equation. 
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Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  solve  the  equation 

3a; -2      2a? +  1         12     _q  ,^v 

x-2        x-^2      «*-4       '        ^  ^ 

Multiplying  each  term  by  a;*  —  4,  we  have 

(3a;  -  2)  (aj -f- 2)  -  (2a;  4- 1)  («  -  2) -f- 12  «  0. 

Sa;*  4- 4a;  -  4  -  2a;*  4- 3a;  +  2  + 12  =  0. 

0^4.73.4-10  =  0.         (2) 

-7±V49-40 


Whence,  x  = 


2 
-7±3 


=  -.2  or  -5. 


2 
The  value  —  2  does  not  satisfy  the  given  equation ;  for, 

with  this  value  of  a;,  the  fractions  — ^^  and  -- — -  are 
infinite  (Art.  212).  *"*■•  ^"^ 

The  equation  may  be  solved  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
only  one  root,  as  follows : 

It  is  evident  from  (2)  that  the  sum  of  the  fractions  in 
the  first  member  of  (1)  is 

a;»4-7a;-f-10^  (g4-2)(a;4-5)^g4-g 
iB«-.4  (a; -f.  2)  (a;  -  2)      a;-2* 

Then  (1)  may  be  written  ^^-^  =  0. 

X  "—  ^ 

Clearing  of  fractions,  a5  4-  5  =  0. 

Whence,  ar  =  —  6. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  every  value  of  x  obtained 
by  solving  an  equation  which  involves  x  in  the  denominator 
of  a  fraction,  should  be  verified  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
it  satisfies  the  given  equation. 
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XXI.  PROBLEMS. 

INVOLVING  QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

1.  A  man  sold  a  watch  for  $21,  and  lost  as  much 
per  cent  as  the  watch  cost  him.  Required  the  cost  of  the 
watch. 

Let  z  =  the  cost  in  dollars, 

rhen,  X  =  the  loss  per  cent, 

a^d  X  •  -^,  or  -=^  =  the  loss  in  dollaiB. 

100        100 

By  the  conditions,    -=--  =  x  •*  21. 

100 

Solving,  ac  =  70  or  30. 

That  is,  the  cost  was  either  $70  or  $30 ;  for  either  of  these  answers 
satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

2.  A  farmer  bought  some  sheep  for  $72.  If  he  had 
bought  6  more  for  the  same  money,  they  would  have  cost 
him  $  1  apiece  less.     How  many  did  he  buy  ? 

Let  X  =  the  number  bought. 

72 
Then,  —  =  the  price  paid  for  one, 

X 

72 
and =  the  price  if  there  had  been  6  more. 

x-^  Q 

72         72 
By  the  conditions,      ~  =  —^^—  +  1. 

X        05  +  6 

Solving,  a;  =  18  or  —  24. 

Only  the  positive  value  of  x  is  admissible,  for  the  negative  valuf 
does  not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  tlie  problem. 

TluTefore,  the  number  of  sheep  was  18. 

Note  1.  In  solving  prohleins  which  involve  quadratics,  there  will 
usually  be  two  values  of  the  unknown  quantity ;  and  those  values 
only  should  be  retained  as  answers  which  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the 
problem. 
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Note  2.  If  we  should  modify  the  given  problem  so  that  it  shall 
read: 

**  A  farmer  bought  some  sheep  for  972.  If  he  had  bought  Q  fewer 
for  the  same  money,  they  would  have  cost  him  $  1  apiece  more.  Uow 
many  did  he  buy  ?  " 

we  should  find  the  answer  24.    (Compare  Art.  207.) 


PROBLEMS. 

3.  Find  owo  numbers  whose  difference  is  11,  and  whose 
sum  multiplied  by  the  greater  is  513. 

4.  Find  three  consecutive  numbers  whose  sum  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  first  two. 

5.  Divide  20  into  two  parts  such  that  one  is  the  square 
of  the  other. 

6.  Find  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  13,  and  the  sum  of 
whose  cubes  is  637. 

7.  Find  four  consecutive  niunbers  such  that,  if  the  first 
two  are  taken  as  the  digits  of  a  number,  that  number  is  the 
product  of  the  other  two. 

8.  A  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of  flour  for  $  96.  If 
he  had  bought  8  barrels  more  for  the  same  money,  he  would 
have  paid  $2  less  per  barrel.  How  many  barrels  did  he 
buy,  and  at  what  price  ? 

9.  A  merchant  sold  a  quantity  of  wheat  for  9^  39,  and 
gained  as  much  per  cent  as  the  wheat  cost  him.  What  was 
the  cost  of  the  wheat  ? 

10.  If  the  product  of  three  consecutive  numbers  is  divided 
by  each  of  them  in  turn,  the  sum  of  the  three  quotientc  is 
74.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

11.  A  crew  can  row  5J  miles  down  stream  and  back  again 
in  2  hours  and  23  minutes ;  if  the  rate  of  the  stream  is  3J 
miles  an  hour,  find  the  rate  of  the  crew  in  still  water. 
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12.  A  man  travels  9  miles  by  train.  He  returns  hy  a 
train  which  runs  9  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  first,  and 
accomplishes  the  entire  journey  in  35  minutes.  Required 
the  rates  of  the  trains. 

IS.  At  what  price  per  dozen  are  eggs  selling  when,  if  the 
price  were  raised  three-pence  per  dozen,  one  would  receive 
four  less  for  a  shilling  ? 

14.  A  merchant  sold  goods  for  $  16,  and  lost  as  much  per 
cent  as  the  goods  cost  him.  Required  the  cost  of  the 
goods. 

15.  A  certain  farm  is  a  rectangle,  whose  length  is  twice 
its  breadth.  If  its  length  should  be  increased  by  20  rods, 
and  its  breadth  by  24  rods,  its  area  would  be  doubled.  Of 
how  many  acres  does  the  farm  consist  ? 

16.  A  man  travelled  by  coach  6  miles,  and  returned  on 
foot  at  a  rate  5  miles  an  hour  less  than  that  of  the  coach. 
He  was  50  minutes  longer  in  returning  than  going.  What 
was  the  rate  of  the  coach  ? 

17.  A  square  court-yard  has  a  gravel-walk  around  it. 
The  side  of  the  court  lacks  one  yard  of  being  six  times  the 
width  of  the  walk,  and  the  number  of  square  yards  in  the 
walk  exceeds  the  number  of  yards  in  the  perimeter  of 
the  court  by  340.  Find  the  area  of  the  court,  and  the 
width  of  the  walk. 

18.  The  circumference  of  the  hind-wheel  of  a  carriage  is 
greater  by  4  feet  than  that  of  the  fore-wheel.  In  travelling 
1200  yards,  the  fore-wheel  makes  75  revolutions  more  than 
the  hind- wheel.     Find  the  circumference  of  each  wheel. 

19.  A  cistern  can  be  filled  by  two  pipes  running  together 
in  2  hours  and  55  minutes.  The  larger  pipe  by  itself  will 
fill  it  sooner  than  the  smaller  by  2  hours.  What  time  will 
each  pipe  separately  take  to  fill  it  ? 
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2S0.  The  telegraph  poles  along  a  certain  railway  are  at 
equal  intervals.  If  there  were  one  more  in  each  mile,  the 
interval  between  the  poles  would  be  decreased  by  8|  feet. 
Find  the  number  of  poles  in  a  mile. 

21.  A  and  B  gained  in  trade  $1800.  A's  money  was  in 
the  firm  12  months,  and  he  received  in  principal  and  gain 
$  2600.  B's  money,  which  was  $  3000,  was  in  the  firm  16 
months.     How  much  money  did  A  put  into  the  firm  ? 

22.  The  sum  of  $  100  was  divided  among  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons.  If  each  person  had  received  9  4.50  less,  he 
would  have  received  as  many  dollars  as  there  were  persons. 
Required  the  number  of  persons. 

23.  My  income  is  $  1000.  After  deducting  a  percentage 
for  income  tax,  and  then  a  percentage,  less  by  one  than 
that  of  the  income  tax,  from  the  remainder,  the  income 
is  reduced  to  $  912.  Find  the  rate  per  cent  of  the  income 
tax. 

24.  If  $  2000  amounts  to  9  2163.20,  when  put  at  com- 
pound interest  for  two  years,  the  interest  being  compounded 
annually,  what  is  the  rate  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

25.  A  man  travelled  102  miles.  If  he  had  gone  3  miles 
more  an  hour,  he  would  have  performed  the  journey  in  5} 
hours  less  time.     How  many  miles  an  hour  did  he  go  ? 

26.  A  man  has  two  square  lots  of  unequal  size,  together 
containing  16,025  square  feet.  If  the  lots  were  contiguous, 
it  would  require  530  feet  of  fence  to  embrace  them  in  a 
single  enclosure  of  six  sides.    Find  the  area  of  each  lot. 

27.  A  man  has  a  cask  full  of  wine,  containing  72  gallons. 
He  draws  a  certain  number  of  gallons,  and  then  fills  the 
cask  up  with  water.  He  then  draws  out  the  same  number 
of  gallons  as  before,  and  finds  that  there  are  50  gallons  of 
pure  wine  remaining  in  the  cask.  How  many  gallons  did 
he  draw  each  time  ? 
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28.  A  set  out  from  C  towards  D  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an 
hour.  After  he  had  gone  28  miles,  B  set  out  from  D  towards 
Gy  and  went  every  hour  -^  of  the  entire  distance ;  and  after 
he  had  travelled  as  many  hours  as  he  went  miles  in  an  hour, 
he  met  A.    Eequired  the  distance  from  G  to  D. 

88.  Find  a  number  such  that  the  sum  of  its  cube,  twice 
its  square,  and  the  number  itself,  is  twenty  times  the  next 
higher  number.  . 

SO.  A  courier  travels  from  P  to  Q  in  14  hours.  Another 
courier  starts  at  the  sai^  time  from  a  place  10  miles  the 
other  side  of  P,  and  arrives  at  Q  at  the  same  time  as  the 
first  courier.  The  second  courier  finds  that  he  takes  half 
an  hour  less  than  the  first  to  accomplish  20  miles.  Find 
the  distance  from  P  to  Q. 

81.  A  and  B  start  at  the  same  time,  from  two  places  180 
miles  apart,  to  meet  each  other.  A  travels  6  miles  a  day 
more  than  B ;  and  the  number  of  miles  travelled  each  day 
by  B  was  equal  to  twice  the  number  of  days  which  elapsed 
before  he  met  A.  How  many  miles  did  each  travel  in  one 
day? 

88.  A  man  bought  a  number  of  $  20  shares,  when  they 
were  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent  discount,  for  ^1500;  and 
afterwards,  when  they  were  at  the  same  rate  per  cent  pre- 
mium, sold  them  all  but  60  for  $  1000.  How  many  shares 
did  he  buy,  and  how  much  did  he  give  apiece  ? 

88.  The  first  digit  of  a  certain  number  is  the  square  of 
the  second.  The  number  exceeds  that  formed  by  reversing 
its  digits  by  twice  the  amount  by  which  the  number  next 
greater  than  the  given  number  exceeds  that  formed  by 
reversing  its  digits.     Required  the  number. 
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XXII.    EQUATIONS  SOLVED  LIKE 

QUADRATICS. 

EQUATIONS  IN  THE  QUADRATIC  FORM. 

An  equation  is  said  to  be  in  the  quadratic  form 
when  it  is  in  the  form 

oiB*"  4-  &af  =  c, 

where  n  is  any  rational  number  (Art.  269). 

For  example,  o^  —  6  a^  ==  16, 

and  «-« 4- «"  *  =  72, 

are  equations  in  the  quadratic  form. 

364.  Equations  in  the  quadratic  form  may  be  readily 
solved  by  the  rules  for  quadratics. 

1.  Solve  the  equation  o^  —  6a^  =  16. 

Completing  the  square  by  the  rule  of  Art.  343, 

aj«-6a^4-9  =  164-9  =  25. 

Extracting  the  square  root, 

aj»-3  =  ±6. 

aj»s=3±6  =  8or—  2. 

Extracting  the  cube  root, 

a;  =  2  or  -v^ 

Note.   There  are  also  four  imaginary  roots  which  may  be  obtained 
by  the  method  of  Art.  361. 

2.  Solve  the  equation  2  a;  -f-  3 V«  =  27. 

Since  -yjx  is  the  same  as  x^j  this  is  in  the  quadratic  fonn 
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Multiplying  by  8,  and  adding  3'  or  9  to  both  members, 

16a  +  24Va -f- 9  =  216  +  9  =  226. 
Extracting  the  square  root^ 

Wx  4-  3  =  ±  16. 

4V5=:- 3  ±  16  =  12  or  - 18. 

Va  =  3  or  -?. 
Squaring,  a?  =s  9  or  --• 

3.   Solve  the  equation  16  af*  —  22«"*  =  3. 
Completing  the  square  by  the  rule  of  Art  343, 

.  -1      11       .13 
4aj  * =  X  — • 

4  4 

.   -}      11  .13  1  ^^  ^ 

4a  *  =  — -  ±  -—  =  —  -  or  6. 

4       4  2 

-1         1        3 

X  4  =  —  -  or  — 

8        2 
Extracting  the  cube  root^ 

Raising  to  the  fourth  power, 

Inverting  both  members,    x  =  16  or  [  - )  • 

t 

Note.   In  solving  equations  of  the  form  xff  =  a,  first  extract  the 

root  corresponding  to  the  numerator  of  the  fractional  exponent,  and 
afterwards  raise  to  the  power  corresponding  to  the  denominator. 
Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  algebraic  signs ;  see  Arts.  109 
and  236. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Solve  the  following  equations : 


4.  a^-25««  =  -144 

6.  8a^ +  370^  =  216. 

6.  aJ«  -  97  a^-f- 1296  =  0. 

7.  12a;-*4-a:-^  =  36. 

8.  69-20ar«-a;-«  =  0. 

9.  a;-^  -  21  «-*  =  -  108. 

10.  32a^-f-A  =  -33. 

a?* 

11.  a^-3aj*  =  88. 


12.   4a; -15  =  17 Va. 

15.  «*  +  «*  =  702. 

9  4 

14.   2a^  +  3a"-56  =  0. 

16.  3a;* -94a;*  =  64 

16.  3a;t  +  26  =  -16aj"* 

17.  2a;-*4-61a;-*-96  =  0. 

18.  6a;"*- 5a;"* =-1184 

19.  8a;"* -15- 2a;*  =  0. 


\,  An  equation  may  sometimes  be  solved  with  refer 
ence  to  an  eocpression,  by  regarding  it  as  a  single  quantity. 

1.    Solve  the  equation  (a;  —  5)^  —  3(a;  —  6)*  =  40. 
Completing  the  square  by  the  rule  of  Art.  343,  we  have 

(a,  _  sy  -3(x-  5)  i  +  ^|Y=  40  + 1  =  i^ 


Extracting  the  square  root, 


13 


(^-5)»--=±~ 

(a;-5)*  =  |±^  =  8or-6. 

Extracting  the  cube  root, 

(a; -5)1  =  2  or  --v/g. 
Squaring,  a?  — 6  =  4  or  -^25, 

Whence,  a?=  9  or  5  +  ^25. 
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Certain  equations  of  the  fourth  degree  may  be  solyed  by 
the  rules  for  quadratics. 

2.  Solve  the  equation  a^+  12a^  +  342^- 12 as  —  35  a  a 
The  equation  may  be  written 

(a?*  +  12aj»  +  36aj«)  -  2  «» -  12aj «  36. 

That  is,  (a?  +  6a)»  -  2(7?  +  6aj)  =  36. 

Completing  the  square, 

(iB*  +  6aj)»  -  2(aj»  +  6aj)  + 1  =r  36. 

Extracting  the  square  root, 

(aj»  +  6a)-l  =  ±e. 

a5'  +  6aj=B7  or  — 6L 

Completing  the  square,      aj*4-6aj4-9  =  16  or  4. 

Extracting  the  square  root,        a5-f-3  =  ±4or  ±2. 

Whence,  ic  =  -3±4  or  -3±2 

=  1,   —7,  —1,  or  —6. 

Note  1.  In  solving  equations  like  the  above,  the  first  step  is  to 
complete  the  square  with  reference  to  the  jc*  and  ac*  terms.  By  Art. 
843,  the  third  term  of  the  square  is  the  square  of  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  ofi  term  by  twice  the  square  root  of  the  x*  term. 

3.  Solve  the  equation  oj*  —  6  a;  -f-  5Vir*  — 6  a? -f- 20  =  46. 
Adding  20  to  both  members, 

(a^  _  Ga;-f-  20)  +  5 Va:*  -  6a; -f- 20  =  m. 
Completing  the  square, 

(aJJ_6a;-f-  20)  H-SVa^'-Gaj-f  20-h  ^  =  66  -f-  ^  =  — 
.>  4  4        4 

Extracting  the  square  root, 

Va;^-6a;-f  20  -f  ^  =  ±  — • 


Va:*-6a;-f  20  =  6  or  - 11. 
Squaring,  a*- 6a; -f  20  =  36  or  121 
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Completing  the  sqiiare, 

««-6a;  +  9  =  25  or  110. 

Extracting  the  square  root^ 

a  — 3  =  ±5  or  ±VliO. 

Whence,  a  =  8,  -2,  or  3±VliO. 

Note  2.  In  solving  equations  of  the  above  fonn,  add  such  a 
quantity  to  both  members  that  the  expression  without  the  radical  in 
the  first  member  may  be  the  same  as  that  within,  or  some  multiple 
of  it. 

4.    Solve  the  equation  2  o^  -f-  5  a5  —  2  a5Va^-f-5a5  — 3  =  12. 

The  equation  may  be  written 

a^4-5aj-2aVa^-f-6«-3  4-aj«=12. 

Subtracting  3  from  both  members, 

(a^4-5a;-3)-2a;Va!*-f-6«-3  +  a^  =  9. 
Extracting  the  square  root, 


V^-hSa-  3  —  a?  =  ±  3. 
Vic* -f-5a;-3  =  a±3. 
a^  +  6a;-3  =  a^±6aj4-9. 
Therefore,  —  a?  or  11  a5  =  12. 

Whence,  a?  =  - 12  or  i?. 

6.    Solve  the  equation  ^^ -f- ?^::i^  =  ^. 

Eepresenting      ""     by  y,  the  equation  becomes 

3/  "^  a? 

or,  2y'-f-2  =  5y. 

Solving,  y  =  -  or  2. 
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Thatis^ 


sc«-.3 


05*  — OB 

Taking  the  first  value,    2a^  —  6 
Op,  af  +  x 

Solying,  '  x 

Taking  the  second  valae,  as*  —  3 
Or,  •  -iB"  +  2aj 

Solving,  X 


ior2. 
2 

a"  — apL 

6. 

2  or  —3. 

2ai^-2iR 

3. 

1±V^. 


EXAMPLES. 
Solve  the  following  equations : 

6.  (iB«-.2a)«-.18(iB«-2a;)  =  -45. 

7.  a?*  +  8ir»-10a«-104a;  +  105  =  0. 

8.  2iB«  +  l+V2^Tl  =  12. 

9.  2a*-3aj  +  6V2iB*-3a;  +  2  =  14 

10.  (3a«  +  a;-l)»-26(3a«  +  a;-l)*  =  27. 

11.  iB*  +  7  +  -v^T7  =  20. 

12.  (2a«  +  3a-l)«  +  2ar*+3a;-3  =  0. 


13. 


a; 


x'  +  l         X         2 


14.   2 a*  -  3a -  21  =  2a;V?^ 3a; +  4. 
16.    Va;  +  10  +  \/a;  +  10  =  2. 

16.  a?*-10a'  +  23iB«  +  10a;-24  =  0. 

17.  6 /"a; -h  iY- 35 /"a; -h  1^  +  50=0. 

18    ar^  +  5  ■   g  4-  3  _     226 
a;  +  3      a;2+5  15* 
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19.  VaJ*  +  2a;  +  9  =  iB«  +  2a;  +  3. 

20.  (x»  +  16)*-3(ir»  +  16)*  +  2  =  0. 

21.  (iB«+6*)*  =  2aa»  +  2a5»a;-aV. 


22.   9aj  +  4  +  2ajV9a;-f  4  =  15iB«. 
28.    \/3a-2a«-^^3a-2a^  =  2. 


24.    iB«-|-6V«'-2aj  + 5=  11+ 2a;. 

26.   «*  +  14«'  +  71iB«  +  164a  + 120  =  0. 

26.    (aj  — a)*  +  2Va(«  — a)=a'  — 2aVi 

gy    g'  +  4a;  +  l  ,  g»  +  3a;  +  l  ^  5^ 
x'  +  3aj  +  l      a«  +  4aj  +  l      2* 

28.   4(a;-l)"*-5(aj-l)"*  +  l  =  0. 


29.   9a;-4a:«-5  +  V4a«-9a;-f  11  =  0. 

80.  «*-24x»  +  94a:«  + 600 a? -2975  =  0. 

81.  (2a;-|-5)-«  +  31(2a;  +  5)"*  =  32. 


82.  3aj(3-a;)  =  ll-4Va^-3a;  +  5. 

88.  (a;-a)*  +  2Vft(aj-a)*-36  =  0. 

84.  9«*  +  24x»-6^-108a;  +  140=0. 

86.  2a:*-4a;  +  3Va*-2a;  +  6  =  15. 

gg  2a^-3a;-2       3a:'  +  a;-2  _13 

'  3a:2-f  a;-2       2a«-3a;-2      6* 

o-       |l+3a?-f  g»        ll-3a?  +  g»^5 

•  Xl-Saj  +  a;'       >l  +  3a;4-a;2     2* 


»■  ^R^-^ra-l 
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ZZin.    SIHULTANEOnS  EQUATZOKS. 
IHVOLTINO  QUADRATICS. 

366.  Two  equations  of  the  second  degree  (Art.  179)  wiUi 
two  uiiknowD  quantities  will  generally  produce,  by  eliiiiiii&- 
tion,  au  equation  of  the  fourth  degree  with  one  unknown 
quantity  ;  the  niles  already  given  are,  therefore,  not  Buffl- 
(!i<<nt  for  the  solution  of  all  ca.ies  of  Rimultaneous  equations 
of  the  second  degree  with  two  unknown  quantities. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  equations 

<»■  +  »  =  «.  (1) 

and  x  +  ^  =  h.         .  (2) 

From  (1),  y  =  a  -  a^. 

Substituting  in  (2), 

x-\-(a-!i?y=b, 
or,  a!  +  a'  — 2aa?  +  a!'  =  6, 

which  is  an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree. 

In  several  cases,  however,  the  solution  of  simultaneous 
equations  with  two  unknowu  quantities  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  rules  for  quadratics. 

Note.    On  tht  tue  of  the  double  signs  ±  and  ^. 

If  two  or  more  double  signs  are  used  in  n  xingte  equation,  it  will  be 
imderBtood  that  Uie  equaUon  can  be  re«d  in  two  ways  ;  flrat,  reading 
all  the  upfwr  signs  together;  second,  reading  all  the  lower  signs 
together. 

Thus,  the  equation  a±&  =  ±ccajibc  read  eitlier 
0  +  6  =  0,  or  a-b-  —  e. 

And  the  equation  a  ±  b  =  x  e  can  be  read  either 


II  will  be  used  ii 
tions,  each  involving  double  aigns. 
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Thus,  the  equations  a;  =  ±  2,  y  =  it  3,  can  be  read  either 
as  =  +  2,  y=  +  3,  or  x=— 2,  y  =  — 3. 

And  the  equations  x  =  -ic%  y  =  q: 3,  can  be  read  either 
as  =  +  2,  y  =  —  3,  or  x  =  —  2,  y  =  +  3. 

367.   Cask  I.    Wheii  each  equcUion  is  in  the  form 

1.   Solve  the  equations       1  ^^"^.f^""^^'  ^^^ 

Multiplying  (1)  by  3,  9x^  +  12^  =  228. 

Multiplying  (2)  by  4,  12y«-44iB«=    16. 

Subtracting,  53  a*  =  212. 

aj>^4. 
Whence,  a;  =  ±  2.  (3) 

Substituting  from  (3)  in  (1),  12 +  4/ =  76. 

2/^  =  16. 
Whence,  y  =  ±  4. 

Therefore,  05  =  2,  y  =  ±  4  ;  or,  a;  =  —  2,  y  =  ±  4. 

Note.  In  this  case  there  are  four  possible  sets  of  values  of  x  and  9 
which  satisfy  the  given  equations  : 

1.  jK  =  2,  y  =  4.  3.  X  =  —  2,  y  =  4. 

2.  05  =  2,  y  =  —  4.  4.  a;  =  -  2,  y  =  —  4. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  leave  the  result  in  the  form  a;  =  ±2, 
y  =  ±4;  for,  by  Art.  366,  Note,  this  represents  only  the  first  and 
fourth  of  the  above  sets  of  values. 

EXAMPLES^ 

Solve  the  following  equations  : 

2    /4a:2^    y2^    61  ^    ^    8a^-lly«=      8. 


,     (4a:2+    2^=    61.  .     (    8 

"    (    ar'-|-6v*  =  lo9.  '    (12 


ic'-\-6f  =  159.  ( 12iB«  +  13y*  =  248. 

i  7^^-3x2=      105.  '   t4ar'-y«  =  5a(3a-4i^). 
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x  +  y  _  194  _  x^zzJl. 
e.  ^  »-y      66      aj  +  y 

7     ((»  +  6y)»-(5«  +  3y)(3y-aj)  =  162. 
((3aj-.4y)*-(6aj-2y)»=:-195. 

368l  Case  IL  When  one  equation  is  of  the  second  degree^ 
and  the  other  oftheflrst. 

Equations  of  this  kind  may  always  be  solved  by  finding 
the  value  of  one  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  terms  of  the 
other  from  the  simple  equation,  and  substituting  this  value 
in  the  other  equation. 

1.   Solve  the  eouations      {2aj>-^=6y.  (1) 

1    X  +2y  =  7.  (2) 

From  (2),  V  =  ^-  (3) 

Substituting  in  (1),    2  oj*  -  a;  f  ^^'j  =  ^  (^-^\ 

Clearing  of  fractions,     4a^  —  7aj  +  iB*  =  42  —  6a;. 

5a«-a;  =  42. 

14 
Solving,  a;  =  3  or  — —• 

5 

7  —  3  5 

Substituting  in  (3),  y  =  — - —  or  — - — 

=  2or-. 

Therefore,  a;  =  3,  y  =  2  ;   or,  a?  = ,  y  =  — 

Note  1.  In  this  case  there  are  only  two  possible  sets  of  values  of  z 
and  y  which  satisfy  the  given  equations : 

1.   a;=r3,  y  =  2.       2.   x  =  -li,  y=^. 

o  10 

Note  2.  Certain  examples  where  one  equation  is  of  the  third  degree, 
and  the  other  of  the  first,  may  be  solved  by  the  method  of  Case  IL 
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EXAMPLES. 


Solve  the  following  equations : 


2    (2x»-3y'  =  -10. 
i3a!  +  y  =  l. 


9.  i 


5  +  »  =  4 
2     3 


I.  I'^+y--' 


4    («  -y  =    1- 

•  W  +  3^  =  113. 

(a?  -y  =-      3. 

y     (x»  +  y»  =  217. 

U  +y  =     7. 

8.  i«-y  =  i- 

i  icy  =  a'  +  a. 


?  +  ?  =  !. 

L«    y- 


10  i*  +^  =^^- 

11.  j^^-^  =  -I- 
(2aj  -y  =-1. 

(a;  +  2y  =  7. 

«  ,  2  =  12 
18.  ^  y     aj      3 ' 

3aj-2y  =  -12. 

j^     (2«"-3ajy=15a-10a'. 
(3aj+2y  =  12a-- 13. 


369.  Case  III.  When  the  given  equations  are  symmetrical 
(Art.  74)  with  respect  to  x  and  y,  and  one  equation  is  of  the 
second  degree,  and  the  other  of  the  second  or  first. 

Equations  of  this  kind  may  always  be  solved  by  combin- 
ing them  in  such  a  way  afl  to  obtain  the  values  oix  +  y  and 
x-y. 

1.   Solve  the  equations  -< 


a?y  =  — 15. 

Squaring  (1),  iB»  +  2i»y +  3^  =  4. 

Multiplying  (2)  by  4,  ^xy         =-60. 

Subtracting,  a*  —  2  o^  -h  y*  =  64. 

Extracting  the  square  root,       a;  —  y  =  ±  8. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
(4) 


(6) 
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Adding  (1)  and  (5),         2aj=:  2  ±  8  =  10  or  -6. 

Whence,  a  =  5  or  —  3. 

Subtracting  (5)  from  (1),  2y  =  2  ip  8  =  -  6  or  10. 

Whence,  j^  =  —  3  or  5. 

Therefore,  aj  ==  5,  y  =  —  3 ;  or,  aj  =  —  3,  y  =  5. 

Note  1.  In  subtracting  ±8  from  2,  we  have  2:f  8,  in  accordance 
with  the  notation  explained  in  Art.  S66,  Note.  In  operations  with 
double  signs,  ±  is  changed  to  if,  and  if  to  db,  whenever  +  would  be 
changed  to— . 

Note  2.  The  above  equations  may  also  be  solved  by  the  method  of 
Case  n. ;  but  the  symmetrical  method  is  shorter,  and  more  elegant. 

(  ic^  -  y«  =  56.  (1) 

2.   Solvetheequation8J^_^^_^^^^g  ^^^ 

Dividing  (1)  by  (2),  x-y  =  2.  (3) 

Squaring  (3) ,  aj>  -  2  iry  -f  2^  =  4.  (4) 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (2),  3icy  =  24, 

or,  asy  =  8.  (5) 

Adding  (2)  and  (6) ,      Q^  +  2xy-[-f  =  36. 
Whence,  x-\-y=  ±6.  (6) 

Adding  (3)  and  (6),      2a;=±6-|-2  =  8or-4 
Whence,  a?  =  4  or  —  2. 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (6), 

2y  =  ±6-2  =  4or  -8. 
Whence,  y  =  2  or  —  4. 

Therefore,  05  =  4,  y=2;   or,  a;  =  —  2,  t/  =  — 4. 

Note  3.  The  above  equations  are  not  symmetric^  according  to  the 
definition  of  Art.  74  ;  but  the  method  of  Case  III.  may  often  be  used 
in  cases  where  the  given  equations  are  symmetrical  except  with  respect 
to  the  signs  of  the  terms. 

Note  4.  Certain  examples  in  which  one  equation  is  of  the  third 
degree,  and  the  other  of  the  first  or  second,  may  be  solved  by  the 
method  of  Case  III. 
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3.   Solve  the  equations      < 


sc«  +  V*  =  60.  (1) 

a^  =  -7.  (2) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  2,  2  ajy  =  - 14.  (3) 

Adding  (1)  and  (3),  iB«  +  2ajy  -f  y*  =  36. 
Whence,  a  +  y  =  ±  6.  (4) 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (1), 

a*-2a^  +  y"=:64. 
Whence,  a?  —  y  =  ±  8.  (5) 

Adding  (4)  and  (5),  2a;  =  6  ±  8,  or  -  6  ±  8. 

Whence,  a?  =  7,  —  1,  1,  or  —  7. 

Subtracting  (6)  from  (4),  2y  =  6  ip  8,  or  -  6  :f  8. 

Whence,  y  =  —  1,  7,  —  7,  or  1. 

Therefore,  a?  =  ±  7,  y  =  if  1 ;   or,  a;  =  ±  1,  y  =  :f  7. 

EXAMPLES. 
Solve  the  following  equations : 

^    |a^  =  48.  ^Q     («»  +  y»  =  -513. 

Ia5-|-y  =  14.  *   \x  +y  =:--     9. 

g     (a^  +  y^^   122.  jj     («»  +  y'=   260. 

(a  -^y  =  —  10.  *  Xx  — y  =  —  14. 

g     (a:»-y»  =  -65.  jg     (a;»  +  y»  =  504. 

(a^  +  a^  +  y*=13.  '  "(«>-a!y  +  y*  =  84 

^     (a:y  =  -24  .,     (a:*  +  y»=   305. 

^-    U-y  =  ll.  ^^'  ly-a;=-21. 

o     (a:y  =  6.  ..     (a:«+y*  =  185. 

•   ■(aj»  +  y«  =  ia  '  lajy=-88. 


(a;  -y  =    2.  («*- 


x*  -I-  y»  =  -  992. 
acy  +  y'=124 


*  Divide  tlie  first  equation  by  the  second. 
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2(L 


16.  j^  = 

ix  +  y 

17.  («'  +  y"  =  13(a»  +  l). 
(.«  +y  =5a  — 1. 


18.  j^  =  ~^^- 
(a?  — y  =  — 31. 

19.  fa^-y'=3a(a  +  l)  +  l 
ly  — ojss  — 1. 


370.  Case  IY.  When  each  tquaJtion  is  of  the  second  degree 
and  homogeneous  (Art  2b). 

Note  1.  Certain  equations  which  are  of  the  second  degree  and 
homogeneous  may  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  Cases  L  and  IIL 
(See  Ex.  1,  Art.  867,  and  Ex.  8,  Art  860.)  The  method  of  Case  IV. 
shoald  be  used  only  when  the  example  cannot  be  solved  by  the  methods 
of  Cases  L  or  m. 


(7? '-^2xyss  5. 

1.   Solve  the  equations       •<    . 


as"— 2a^=s  6. 

Putting  y  =  va?  in  the  given  equations,  we  have 

5      . 


and 


Equating  the  values  of  t?, 


a*  — 2tw*=   5;  01,05*  = 

aj>  +  v»iB"  =  29;  or,  a*  = 

5 


29 
29 


(1) 


Or, 

Solving  this  equation, 


Substituting  these  values  in  (1),     a?  = 


5  +  5v«=29-58v. 
5v»-f58v  =  24. 


v  =  -  or  — 12. 
5 

5  6 

or 


1-1       1  +  24 
5 

?5  or  -. 
5 


Whence, 


a;  =  ±  5  or  ± 


V6 
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Substituting  the  values  of  v  and  x  in  the  equation  y  =  v«, 
,  =  |(±5)or-12(±^)  =  ±2or:F^. 

1  12     — 

Therefore,  x=±5y  y  =  ±2',  or,  a;  =  ±  -VB,  y  =  T  -^V5. 

5  5 

Note  2.  In  finding  y  from  the  equation  y  =  vx,  care  must  be  taken 
to  multiply  each  pair  of  values  of  x  by  the  corregponding  value  of  v. 

EXAMPLES. 
Solve  the  following  equations : 

2    |2a^-  ay  =  28.  g     (3iB«  +  ay-3y*  =  33. 

•    (    ar* 4-22^  =  18.  '    (2a^-y«  =  23. 

(    aj»-y«=   8.  '   liB«  +  3a^-2y«  =  -4. 

^     (a^  +  ajy-y*  =  -ll.         g     (aj>-a:y-16y«=    4. 

g     (a:2^3ya^28.  g    j3»»+    a^  +  y*  =  47. 

lir»  +  a?y+ 2^^=16.  '    l4a«-3a^-y*  =  -39. 

jg     (53ir»-128ay  +  64y«=5. 
'   tl3a:*-   31ajy  +  16y*  =  2i. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES.         « 

371.  No  general  rules  can  be  given  for  the  solution  of 
examples  which  do  not  come  under  the  cases  just  consid- 
ered. Various  artifices  are  employed,  familiarity  with  which 
can  only  be  gained  by  experience.  ^ 

1.    Solve  the  equations  |  ^^  _  ^  ^   e.  (2) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  3,  3iB^  -  3ajy^  =  18.  (3) 
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Subtractdng  (3)  from  (1)^ 

Extracting  the  eube  rooty       s  —  y  ss  1.  (4) 

Dividing  (2)  by  (4),  <^xy^6.  (6) 

Solving  equations  (4)  and  (6)  by  the  method  of  Case  IIL 
^e  find  xat3,yst2\  or,  »=»  —  2,  y  =  —  3. 

2.   Solve  the  equations      •< 

Patting  xssu  +  v  and  y  =  «  —  v,  we  have 

(u  +  v)»  +  (w-.v)»  =  9(tt+v)(u-t;);   (1) 
and  («  +  v)  +0*-v)  ==6.  (2) 

Reducing  (1),  2u»  +  6 wt;«  =  9(tt«  -  v«).  (3) 

Reducing  (2),  2%  =  6,  or  w  =  3. 

Substituting  the  value  of  u  in  (3); 

54  +  18t;«=9(9-v0- 
Whence,  t;*  =  1,  or  v  =  ±  1. 

Therefore,  a5  =  ttH-t;  =  3±l  =  4or2; 

and  y  =  w  —  v  =  3:fli=2or4. 

Note.  The  artifice  of  Bubstituting  u  +  v  and  u—v  for  x  and  y  ia 
advantageous  in  any  case  where  the  given  equations  are  8ymmetric€U 
(Art  74)  with  respect  to  z  and  y.    See  also  Ex.  4. 


{ 


3.   Solve  the  equations 

iB*4.y«  +  2a;  +  2y  =  23.  (1) 

xy  =  6.  (2) 

Multiplying  (2)  by  2,  2xy  =  12.  (3) 

Adding  (1)  and  (3), 

or,  {x-^yy  +  2{x-^y)  =  35. 
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Completing  the  square, 

(«  +  y)'  +  2(«  +  y)  +  i  =  36. 

Whence,  («  +  y)  +  l  =  ±6; 

or,  a  +  y  s=  6  or  —  7.  (4) 

Squaring  (4),  a*  +  2icy  +  y*  =  25  or  49. 

Multiplying  (2)  by  4,  4:xy         =  24. 

Subtracting,  ic*  —  2  a?y  +  y*  =    1  or  25. 

Whence,  a?  —  y  =  ±  1  or  ±  5.  (5) 

Adding  (4)  and  (5),  2aj  =  5  ±  1,  or  -7  ±  5. 

Whence,  aj  =  3,  2,  —  1,  or  —  6. 

Subtracting  (5)  from  (4),  2y  =  5  if  1,  or  —  7  if  5. 

Whence,  y  =  2,  3,  —  6,  or  —  1. 


4.    Solve  the  equations      \ 

ix  +y  ==  —  1. 


Putting  xssu  +  v  and  y  =  u  —  v,  we  have 

(u  +  v)*  +  (u-v)*  =  97,  (1) 

and  (w-f  v)  +(u  — v)  =  —  1.  (2) 

Reducing  (1),    2 w*  + 12 uV  -f  2 1;*  =  97.  (3) 

Reducing  (2),  2w  =  —  1,  or  t£  =  —  -• 

Substituting  in  (3) ,  ^  -h  3  v*  -f  2  v*  =  97. 

8 

25  31 

Solving  this  equation,  t;*  =  —  or • 

4  4 

Whence,  t;  =  ±  -  or  ±  ^>!_5i. 

2  2 


Therefore,     a  =  tt  +  v  =  --±-,  or  -l±^>^IlJl 
'  2     2'  2  2 

-i±v^3r 


=  2,  or  —  3,  or 
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Also, 


y=«-«=-|T|or--T 


1_  V-31 


—  3,  or  2,  or 


1 - 


6.  Solve  the  equations 


Dividing  (1)  by  (2), 


Dividing  (1)  by  (3), 
Substituting  in  (1), 


z 


or 
^ory 


^,or. 


Vx 
a*' 


X 


or. 


a*(a«  +  6"  +  c») 


=  a« 


a\ 


Whence, 


Therefore, 


and 


X=z± 


sr=5=± 


8  =  ^=± 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 


Vo'  +  6*  +  c* 

y 

Va«  +  6*  +  (?' 
Va'  +  fe'  +  c' 


EXAMPLES. 


Solve  the  following  equations : 


6. 


aj  ,  V     29 
_  -I-  ii  =-  — . 

y     a;     10 

aj'  +  2^  +  »  +  y  =  18. 


8.  j^-2^^ 
l2a:y  +  2^ 


(  a^-h4y* 


16. 
-3. 


-14. 
30. 
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f  x  +  2y  =  3a+b. 


i"  +  y'  =  9-». 
«■-!(■. 6. 

1 


(«•  + 
'  1  X  — 


16    (»'  +  4j'  +  3»=22. 
(2ii(  +  3v  +  9=   0. 


\  ay(a;-y)=26(o'-y). 


ay +0^=12. 
,  X  +ij',.18. 


»^  +  «y  +  !('=13a 


(»"-xS  +  j"™19. 
(2»^-,^  =  _17, 


(«'-«y  +  y"-3a"-   3ai  +  36'. 


23    I  «•  +  »■. 33. 
U  +s  =   3. 

S7.   j  V  +  S=l. 

=  51. 
=  81. 

88.  (  •■-"S  =  2T,. 

J,     f»-y=218. 

[2x_s,_7. 

M.  J  »      «         2 
.x+J.l. 

2aA 

•  Divide  the  flm 

quation  by  the  Becond. 
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U  =  j(3-j). 


9 


(s'  +  4j!(j^-4)=13. 
(4(«'  +  ,')_17«y- 

(«y+(«-»)"-13. 
(>(!!■ -l)  =  agr.  „    (i3(  +  3j-i,  =  -a 

Uy(j!'-1)  =  »,  ■  \^-ai'  =  -M. 

f  x  +  i/  +  Vxy  =  14. 

{272,  41     (2it'  +  2B'  =  5a». 

l_i+8_44  42    (2»'-2i3(-«'-3A'. 

aiy     SB*     y*  '   I  »*+3ay  +  as'B=lljBy. 

43  («■+    1^+    iy"  +  S"  =  -'U- 
■   l«'  +  2s^  +  2«s"  +  j'  =  -21. 

44  («'-y'  +  »  +  y  =  -2. 

I  («  +  s)(2«  +  3y-l)  =  3. 


'   I  V«'  +  22y'  +  «"  =  22. 


f  V^  —  Va:  —  y  =  11, 


J^-2«y  +  3r=— 16.  r(y  +  s)(,+c) 


2i-3s  =  r. 
3a!  +  5z  =  -14, 

a^  +  y'  +  «' 


49.  J  (z+c)(i  +  i.)_4-. 


C(y  +  j)(i.  +  y  +  0-2. 
:»-3y  +  j  =  ll.  to.  J  (J+«)(»+y  +  i)=,^ 

iH-2y-z=-6.  [(i+y)(i+y  +  «)=4 
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PROBLEMS. 

372.  1.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  is  106, 
and  the  difference  of  their  squares  is  ^  the  square  of  their 
difference.    Find  the  numbers. 

2.  The  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers  is  55^ 
and  the  product  of  their  squares  is  576.    Find  the  numbers. 

3.  If  the  length  of  a  rectangular  field  were  increased  by 
2  rods,  and  its  breadth  by  3  rods,  its  area  would  be  108 
square  rods ;  and  if  its  length  were  diminished  by  2  rods, 
and  its  breadth  by  3  rods,  its  area  would  be  24  square  rods. 
Find  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  field. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  cubes  of  two  numbers  is  407,  and  the 
sum  of  their  squares  exceeds  their  product  by  37.  Required 
the  numbers. 

6.  If  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  multiplied  by  their 
sum,  the  result  is  520 ;  and  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the 
numbers  is  637.    Find  the  numbers. 

6.  A  man  bought  6  ducks  and  2  turkeys  for  $  15.  He 
bought  four  more  ducks  for  $14  than  turkeys  for  $9. 
What  was  the  price  of  each  ? 

7.  Find  a  number  of  two  figures,  such  that,  if  its  digits 
are  inverted,  the  sum  of  the  number  thus  formed  and  the 
original  number  is  33,  and  their  product  252. 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  exceeds  the  product  of  their 
square  roots  by  7;  and  if  the  product  of  the  numbers  is 
added  to  the  sum  of  their  squares^  the  result  is  133.  Find 
the  numbers. 

9.  The  sum  of  the  terms  of  a  fraction  is  17.  If  the 
numerator  is  increased  by  5,  and  the  denominator  dimin- 
ished by  5,  the  product  of  the  resulting  fraction  and  the 
original  fraction  is  ^.     Required  the  fraction. 
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10.  A  rectangular  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  walk  7  feet 
wide ;  the  area  of  the  garden  is  15,000  square  feet,  and  of 
the  walk  3696  square  feet.  Find  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  garden. 

11.  A  rectangular  field  contains  an  acre.  If  its  length 
were  increased  by  4  rods,  and  its  breadth  by  3  rods,  its  area 
would  be  increased  by  100  square  rods.  Find  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  field. 

12.  A  man  rows  down  stream  12  miles  in  4  hours  less 
time  than  it  takes  him  to  return.  Should  he  row  at  twice 
his  usual  rate,  his  rate  down  stream  would  be  10  miles  an 
hour.  Find  his  rate  in  still  water,  and  the  rate  of  the 
stream. 

13.  A  distributes  $  180  equally  amongst  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons.  B  distributes  the  same  amount  amongst  a 
number  of  people  less  by  40,  and  gives  to  each  person  $  6 
more  than  A  does.  What  amount  does  A  give  to  each 
person  ? 

14.  A,  B,  and  C  together  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  one 
hour.  B  does  twice  as  much  work  as  A  in  a  given  time ; 
and  B  alone  requires  one  hour  more  than  C  alone  to  per- 
form the  work.  In  what  time  could  each  alone  perform 
the  work  ? 

15.  Two  couriers,  A  and  B,  start  at  the  same  time  from 
two  towns,  P  and  Q,  respectively,  and  travel  towards  each 
other.  When  they  meet,  it  is  found  that  A  has  travelled 
72  miles  more  than  B ;  also,  that  A  will  arrive  at  Q  in  9 
days,  and  that  B  will  arrive  at  P  in  IG  days.  Required  the 
distance  between  P  and  Q,  and  the  rates  of  the  couriers. 

16.  If  the  product  of  two  numbers  is  added  to  their  sum, 
the  result  is  47 ;  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  exceeds  their 
sum  by  G2.     Required  the  numbers. 

Not&    Represent  the  numbers  by  x  +  y  and  x  —  y  . 
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17.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  7,  and  the  sum  of  their 
fourth  powers  is  641.     Find  the  numbers. 

18.  The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  2,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  their  fifth  powers  is  242.     Find  the  numbers. 

19.  A  sets  out  to  walk  to  a  town  7  miles  off^  and  20  min- 
utes afterwards  B  starts  to  follow  him.  When  B  has  over- 
taken A^  he  turns  back  and  reaches  the  starting-point  at 
the  same  instant  that  A  reaches  his  destination.  If  B 
walked  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour^  what  was  A's  rate  ? 

20.  Three  vessels  ply  between  the  same  two  ports.  The 
first  sails  half  a  mile  an  hour  faster  than  the  second,  and 
makes  the  trip  in  1^  hours  less  time.  The  second  sails 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour  faster  than  the  third,  and 
makes  the  trip  in  2^  hours  less  time.  Eequired  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ports. 

21.  A  and  B  run  a  race  of  four  miles.  A  reaches  the 
half-way  post  five  minutes  before  B;  he  then  diminishes 
his  speed  3  miles  an  hour,  while  B  increases  his  speed  4 
miles  an  hour,  and  beats  A  by  seven  minutes.  Kequired 
the  rates  of  A  and  B  at  first. 

22.  A  cistern  can  be  filled  by  three  pipes.  A,  B,  and  C, 
when  opened  together,  in  6  hours.  If  A  filled  at  the  same 
rate  as  B,  it  would  take  S\  hours  for  A,  B,  and  C  to  fill  the 
cistern;  and  the  sum  of  the  times  required  by  A  and  C 
alone  to  fill  the  cistern  is  double  the  time  required  by  B 
alone.  What  time  will  each  pipe  alone  require  to  fill  the 
cistern? 
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ZXIV.    INDETERMINATE  EQUATIONS  OF 

"'*™  FIRST  DEGREE. 


373.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  single  equation 
containing  two  or  more  unknown  quantities  is  satisfied  by 
an  indefinitely  great  number  of  sets  of  values  of  these 
quantities  (Art  189) ;  and,  in  general,  that  a  set  of  m  in- 
dependent equations  containing  more  than  m  unknown 
quantities  is  satisfied  by  an  indefinitely  great  number  of 
sets  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  involved  in  it 
(Art  204). 

Such  equations  are  called  indeterminate. 

If,  however,  the  unknown  quantities  are  required  to  sat- 
isfy other  conditions,  the  number  of  solutions  may  be  finite. 

374i  We  shall  consider  in  the  present  chapter  the  solu- 
tion of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  degree,  containing 
two  unknown  quantities,  in  which  the  unknown  quantities 
are  restricted  to  positive  integral  values. 

Every  such  equation  can  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  forms 

ax±by  =  Cy  or  ax±by  =  -'Cy 

where  a,  h,  and  c  represent  positive  integers  which  have  no 
common  divisor. 

The  equation  ax  +  by^  —  c  cannot  be  solved  in  positive 
integers ;  for,  if  x,  y,  a,  and  h  are  positive  integers,  cub  -f  &9 
must  also  be  a  positive  integer. 

Again,  the  equations  cix±by  =  c  and  cix  —  by  =  ^€  can- 
not be  solved  in  positive  integers  if  a  and  b  have  a  common 
divisor. 

For,  if  X  and  y  are  positive  integers,  tliis  common  divisor 
must  also  be  a  divisor  of  ax  ±  by,  and  consequently  of  c ; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  thai  a,  6,  and  o  have  no 
common  divisor. 
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SOLUTION  OF  INDETERMINATE   EQUATIONS  IN 

POSITIVE   INTEGERS. 

375.  1.  Solve  7a5  +  5y  =  118  in  positive  integers. 

Dividing  through  by  5,  the  smaller  of  the  two  coefficients, 
we  have 

«  +  ^  +  y  =  23+|; 

or,  2£^^23-a>-y. 

5 

Since  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem  x  and  y  must  be 

positive  integers,  it  follows  that  — -— ^  must  be  an  integer. 

o 

Let  this  integer  be  represented  by  p. 

Then,  ^^Lfl^p^  qt  2x^3  =  5p.  (1) 

5 

Dividing  (1)  by  2,  «  - 1  -  ^  =  2p +1 ; 
or,  x-l-2p=^. 

t 

Since  x  and  p  are  integers,  a?  —  1  —  2p  is  also  an  integer ; 
and  therefore ^"^     must  be  an  integer. 

Let  this  integer  be  represented  by  q. 

Then,  £^  =  g,  or  p  =  2g  — 1. 

Substituting  in  (1),  2  a?  -  3  =  10  g  -  5. 
Whence,  aj  =  5g-l.  (2) 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  given  equation, 

35|l_7  +  5y  =  118. 

Whence,  y  =  25-^7g.  (3) 
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Equations  (2)  and  (3)  form  what  is  called  the  ffeneral 
aoltUion  in  integers  of  the  given  equation. 

By  giving  to  q  the  values  zero^  or  any  positive  or  negative 
integer,  we  shall  obtain  sets  of  integral  values  of  x  and  y 
which  satisfy  the  given  equation. 

Now  if  q  is  zero,  or  any  negative  integer,  x  will  be  nega- 
tive ;  and  if  g  is  any  positive  integer  greater  than  3,  y  will 
be  negative. 

Hence  the  only  positive  inUgral  values  of  x  and  y  which 
satisfy  the  given  equation  are  those  arising  from  the  values 
1,  2,  3  of  q. 

That  is,  OS  s=  4,  y  35 18 ;  as  =  9,  y  =  11 ;  and  a?  s  14,  y  ss  4. 

S.   Solve  805  —  13y  =  100  in  positive  integers. 

Dividing  through  by  8,  the  coefficient  of  smaller  absolute 
value,  we  have 

•  Then    ^^     must  be  an  integer. 
Multiplying  by  5,  — ^-^ —  must  also  be  an  integer. 

That  is,  3.V  +  ^  +  2  +  -  must  be  an  integer ;  and  therefore 

o  o 

y  "^     must  be  an  integer. 

Let  this  integer  be  represented  by  p. 

Then,  J^ii  =p,  or  y  =  Sp - 4. 

o 

Substituting  in  the  given  equation, 

8a;-1042>  +  52  =  100,  or  a;=13p  +  6. 
In  this  case  p  may  be  any  positive  integer. 
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Thus,  if  p  =  l,  aj  =  19  and  y  =  4;  if  p=^2,  x^S2  and 
y  =  12;  etc. 

The  number  of  solutions  is  therefore  indefinitely  great. 

Note.  The  artifice  of  multiplying  V^  by  6  saves  considerable 
work  in  the  above  example. 

The  rule  in  any  case  is  to  multiply  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  by 
such  a  number  that  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity  shall 
exceed  some  multiple  of  the  denominator  by  unity. 

If  this  had  not  been  done,  the  last  part  of  the  solution  of  Ex.  2  would 
have  stood  as  follows : 

Let  ilLti =p,  or  6y  +  4  =  8p.  (1) 

o 

Dividhigby5,  y  +  |  =  p  +  ?£. 

0  5 


K 


3i)-4 
5 

Let  ?£^  =  «,  or  8p-4  =  6g.  (2) 


Then  -^ — ^  must  be  an  integer. 


Dividingby3,       p-l-l  =  ^  +  ^  ** 

Then  ^'^     must  be  an  integer. 

Let  ^^^  =  r,  or  2^  +  l  =  8r.  (8) 

8 

Dividhigby2,  ^  +  l  =  r  +  ^ 

Then  ^""     must  be  an  integer. 

Let  ?1=1  =  «,  orr=2<  +  l. 

Substituthig  in  (8),   29  +  l  =  6<+8,  or  9  =  38+1. 

Substituting  hi  (2),   3/>  — 4  =  168  +  5,  orp  =  68  +  3. 

Substitutmg  in  (1),    5y  +  4  =  408  +  24,  or  y  =  88  +  4. 

Substituting  in  the  given  equation, 

Sx- 1048- 52  =  100,  ora;=188+10. 

The  values  of  z  and  y  differ  in  form  from  those  obtain^  above ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  138+10  and  88  +  4,  for  the  values  0,  1,  2, 
etc.,  of  8,  give  rise  to  the '8aw«  series  of  positive  integers  as  13/>  +  6 
and  8j7  —  4  for  the  values  1,  2,  8,  etc,  of  p. 
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We  will  now  show  how  to  solve  in  positive  integers  two 
equations  involving  three  unknown  quantities. 

8.  In  how  many  ways  can  the  sum  of  $14.40  be  paid 
with  dollars,  half-dollara,  and  dimes,  the  number  of  dimes 
being  equal  to  the  number  of  dollars  and  half-dollars 
together  ? 

Let  X  ss  the  number  of  dollars, 

y  s  the  number  of  half-dollars, 

and  M  B  the  number  of  dimes. 

Then  by  the  conditions, 

and  x  +  y=zz.  (1) 

Adding,  lla?  -|-  6y-|-  2  =  144  -|-  a^ 

or,  llaj  +  6y  =  144.  (2) 

Dividing  by  6,     x  +  ^  +  y  =  U. 

o 
ftj  „ 

Then  -—•  must  be  an  integer ;  or,  x  must  be  a  multiple  of  6. 
6 

Let  X  =  6p,  where  p  is  an  integer. 

Substituting  in  (2), 

66p  -h  6y  =  144,  or  y  =  24  -  lip. 

Substituting  in  (1),  «  =  ep  -|-  24  -  lip  =  24  -  5p. 

The  only  positive  integral  solutions  are  when  p  =  1  or  2. 

Therefore  the  number  of  ways  is  two ;  either  6  -dollars, 
13  half-dollars,  and  19  dimes ;  or  12  dollars,  2  half-dollars, 
and  14  dimes. 

EXAMPLES. 

Solve  the  following  in  positive  integers : 
4.   2a;-|-3y=21.  6.    7 a; -|- 38 ?/ =  211. 

6.   7a?-|-4y  =  80.  7.   31ic-|-9y=  1222. 
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8.  24a;  +  7y  =  422.  10.   46aj  +  lly=1117. 

9.  8aj-h67y=158.  11.   8aj  +  19y=700. 

Solve  the  following  in  least  positiye  integers : 
12.   4aj-3y  =  5.  16.   21aj-8y  =  -26. 

18.   5aj-7y  =  ll.  18.   13aj-30y  =  61. 

14.    19aj-4y  =  128.  17.   17aj-58y  =  -79. 

Solve  the  following  in  positive  integers : 

-g    |2aj  +  3y-52  =  -8.       jg     (3aj-2y-32  =  -66. 

'^^  '      8aj  +  6y  +  22=   177. 


'•  l5a:-    y  +  4^=   21.       '^*''  1 


20.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  the  sum  of  $3.90  be 
paid  with  fifty  and  twenty  cent  pieces  ? 

21.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  the  sum  of  198,  6d. 
be  paid  with  florins  worth  2«.  each,  and  half-crowns  worth 
2«.  6d.  each? 

22.  Find  two  fractions  whose  denominators  are  9  and  5, 
respectively,  and  whose  sum  shall  be  equal  to  J^. 

23.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  the  sum  of  $5.10  be 
paid  with  half-dollars,  quarter- dollars,  and  dimes,  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  coins  used  shall  be  20  ? 

24.  A  farmer  purchased  a  certain  number  of  pigs,  sheep, 
and  calves  for  $160.  The  pigs  cost  $3  each,  the  sheep  $4 
each,  and  the  calves  $  7  each ;  and  the  number  of  calves  was 
equal  to  the  number  of  pigs  and  sheep  together.  How  many 
of  each  did  he  buy  ? 

25.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  the  sum  of  £S  2  s, 
be  paid  with  half-crowns,  florins,  and  shillings,  so  that  twice 
the  number  of  half-crowns  together  with  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  florins  shall  exceed  three  times  the  number  of  9hillings 
byU? 
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ZXV.  RATIO  AND  PROPORTION. 

376.  The  Batio  of  one  number  to  another  is  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  the  first  number  by  the  second. 

Thus,  the  ratio  of  a  to  &  is  ^;  and  it  is  also  expressed 
a:b.  ^ 

Vn.  A  Proportion  is  an  equality  of  ratios. 

Thus,  if  the  ratio  of  a  to  &  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  c  to  d, 
they  form  a  proportion,  which  may  be  written  in  either  of 
the  forms : 

a:h=ic:d,   -  =  -,  or  aihwcd. 
b     d 

37&  The  first  term  of  a  ratio  is  called  the  antecedent^  and 
the  second  term  the  consequent. 

Thus,  in  the  ratio  a:b,  a  is  the  antecedent,  and  b  is  the 
consequent. 

The  first  and  fourth  terms  of  a  proportion  are  called  the 
extremes,  and  the  second  and  third  terms  the  means. 

Thus,  in  the  proportion  a:b:=^c:df  a  and  d  are  the 
extremes,  and  b  and  c  the  means. 

379.  In  a  proportion  in  which  the  means  are  equal,  either 
mean  is  called  a  Mean  Proportional  between  the  first  and 
last  terms,  and  the  last  term  is  called  a  Third  Proportional 
to  the  first  and  second  terms. 

A  Fourth  Proportional  to  three  quantities  is  the  fourth 
term  of  a  proportion  whose  first  three  terms  are  the  three 
quantities  taken  in  their  order. 

Thus,  in  the  proportion  a  :  6  =  6  :  c,  6  is  a  mean  propor- 
tional  between  a  and  c,  and  c  is  a  third  proportional  to  a 
and  b. 
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In  the  proportion  a:&  =  c:cl,  d  is  a  fourth  proportional 
to  a,  b,  and  c. 

380.  A  Contmned  Proportion  is  a  series  of  equal  ratios, 
in  which  each  consequent  is  the  same  as  the  following 

antecedent;  as, 

a:6  =  6:c  =  c:d  =  d:e. 

PROPERTIES  OF  PROPORTIONS. 

383.  In  any  proportion  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  means. 

Let  the  proportion  be    a  :  6  =  c :  cf. 

Then  by  Art.  377,  ?  =  ^. 

0     d 

« 

Clearing  of  fractions,       adz=zbc.  ^ 

382.  A  mean  proportional  between  two  quantities  is  equal 
to  the  square  root  of  their  product. 

Let  the  proportion  be    a :  6  =  6  :  c. 

Then  by  Art.  381,  V  =  ac. 

Whence,  b  =  -y/ac,  \ 

383.  From  the  equation  ad  =  be,  we  obtain 

be   ^    -i  .      ad 
a= — ,  ana  o:= — • 

d  c 

That  is,  in  any  proportion  either  extreme  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  means  divided  by  the  other  extreme ;  and 
either  mean  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  extremes  dmded 
by  the  other  mean. 

384.  (Converse  of  Art.  381.)  If  the  product  of  two  qv/in- 
titles  is  equal  to  the  product  of  two  others,  one  pair  may  be 
made  the  extremes,  and  the  other  pair  the  means,  of  a  pro- 
portion. 
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Let  ads^bc 

Dividing  by  H  ^  =  ^~f-|- 

Whence,  a :  6  =s  c :  d 

In  like  maimer  we  may  prove  that 

a:c  =  6:  i, 
cidsssaibf  etc. 


In  any  proparHon  the  terma  are  in  proportion  by 
AltematioB;  that  ia,  the  firA  term  is  to  the  third  as  the  aeoond 
term  is  to  the  fourth. 

Let  aibsscid. 

Then  by  Art.  381,  ad -be. 

Whence  by  Art  384,     a:c  =  b:d. 


In  any  proportion  the  terms  are  in  proportion  by 
Invenion ;  thai  is,  the  second  term  is  to  the  first  as  the  fourth 
term  is  to  the  third. 

Let  a :  6  =  c :  d. 

Then,  ad=:bc. 

Whence,  b:a  =  d:c. 

387.  In  any  proportion  the  terms  are  in  proportion  by 
Composition ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  first  two  teims  is  to  the 
first  term  c^s  the  sum  of  the  last  two  terms  is  to  the  third  term. 

Let  a\b^=^c:d. 

Then,  ad  =  be. 

Adding  both  members  to  oc, 

ac  +  ad^^a/i  +  bc, 

or,  a(cH-d)  =  c(a-f  6). 

Whence  (Art.  384),  a-f6:a  =  c  +  cf:c. 

Similarly  we  may  prove  that 

a-f-6:6  =  cH-d;d. 
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In  any  proportion  the  terms  are  in  proportion  by 
JDivision;  that  is,  the  difference  of  the  first  two  terms  is  to  the 
first  term  as  the  difference  of  the  laM  two  terms  is  to  the  third 
term. 

Let  a:b=sc:d. 

Then^  ads  5c 

Subtracting  both  members  from  ac, 

ac  —  ad^ac-'hc, 

or,  o(c  — d)  =  c(a  — 6). 

Whence,  a  —  6':a  =  c  —  d:c 

Similarly,  a-b:h=^C''d:d. 


K  In  any  proportion  the  terms  are  in  proportion  by 
Composition  and  JDiviaion ;  tfuU  is,  the  sum  of  the  first  two 
terms  is  to  their  difference  a^  the  sum  of  the  last  two  terms  is 
to  their  difference. 

Let  aib^cd. 

Then  by  Art.  387,        ^  +  ^  =  1±^.  (1) 

a  c 

And  by  Art.  388,         fLZL^  =  ^JzA.  (2) 

a  c 


Dividing  (1)  by  (2), 


a  +  6     C'\'d 


a-'b     c  —  d 
Whence,  a  +  6:a  —  6  =  c-|-d:c  —  d. 

390.  In  a  series  of  equal  ratios,  any  antecedent  is  to  its 
consequent  as  the  sum  of  aU  the  antecedents  is  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  consequents. 

Let  a\b^c\d^e:f 

Then  by  Art.  381,  ad=^bCy 

and  a/=  be. 

Also,  a6  =  ^ 

Adding,  aib-^-d  -f /)  =  6(a  +  c  +  e). 

Whence  (Art.  384),       a:  6  =  a-|-c  +  c:  6 +d+/ 
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In  like  maimer  the  theorem  may  be  proved  for  any  num- 
ber of  equal  ratios. 

391.  To  prove  that  if 
then  each  of  these  equal  ratios  is  equal  to 


Let 


6-5-7 ^- 

a  =  hkj  c  =  dk,  e=fk,  etc. 


Then, 
Whence, 

pa"  +  gc"  +  re*  + ... =p(6fc)"  +  g(dA:)'*  +  r(/A;)»  4- 

=  A:"(p6"  +  gd"  +  rf+  ...). 


Therefore, 


Or, 


plr-\-qdr  +rf  + 

If  p,  g,  r,  etc.,  are  all  equal,  and  n  =  1,  we  have 
g  _  c  _  6  _  ^^^  _  g  4-c  -I-  e-f-  «" 

b~  d^f"  6  -i-cZ-h/H " 

(Compare  Art.  390.) 

392.   In  any  number  of  proportionSy  the  products  of  the  cor- 
responding terms  are  in  proportion. 

Let  g  :  6  =  c  :  d, 

and  e:f=g:h. 

Then,  ?  =  ^,  and  ^  =  9^. 

b     d         f     h 

Multiplying  these  equals, 


Whence, 


g  ^  e      c  ^o         ae      eg 
b     f      d      h         bf     dh 
ae  :  bf=  eg  :  dh. 
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In  like  manner  the  theorem  may  be  proved  for  any  num- 
ber of  proportions. 


In  any  proportion,  if  the  first  two  terms  are  multiplied 
by  any  quantity,  as  also  the  last  two,  the  resulting  quantities 
wiU  he  in  proportion. 

Let  aih  =  c:d. 


Then, 


Therefore, 


a^c 

ma     nc 
mb     nd 


Whence,  ma  :mb=nc:nd. 

In  like  manner  we  may  prove  that 

a    6  _^c    d 
mm     n   n 

Note.  Either  m  orn  may  be  unity ;  that  is,  either  couplet  may  be 
multiplied  or  divided  without  multiplying  or  dividing  the  other. 


In  any  proportion,  if  the  first  and  third  terms  are 
multiplied  by  any  quantity,  as  also  the  second  and  fourth 
terms,  the  resulting  quantities  unll  be  in  proportion. 

Let  aib^cid. 


Then, 


5  — £ 
b^d 


m,a     mc 
nb      nd 


Therefore, 

Whence,  ma :  n6  =  mc :  ncL 


In  like  manner  we  may  prove  that 

a    b      c    d 
m   n     m   fi 

Note.  Either  m  orn  may  be  unity. 
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In  any  propaitiony  like  powers  or  Wee  roots  of  tks 
erms  are  in  proportion. 

Let  aibsscid. 


Then, 


1 


b     d 

^  If"     dr 

lenoe^  of :  6*  sa  (3» :  ii». 

In  like  manner  we  may  prove  that 

^/a:  -y/bss-y/c:  y/d. 


the  second. 
Let 

Then, 

Therefore, 
.    Whence, 


t^ntities  are  in  continued  proportion^  the 
the  square  of  the  first  is  to  the  sqtujire  of 


a:b  = 

ft" 
a     b 
b^'c 


b:c. 

b 

— • 

c 

a     a        a 

0      0  c 


a' 


a:c=ia^:b^. 


397.  If  four  g^ntities  are  in  continued  proportion^  the 
first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  cube  of  the  first  is  to  tJie  cube 
of  the  second. 

a:b  =  b:c=zc:d. 
bed 


Let 
Then, 

Therefore, 

Or, 

Whence, 

Note.  The  ratio  al^ib^  is  called  the  duplicate  ratio,  and  the  rato  * 
a* :  6*  the  triplicate  ratio,  of  a  :  6. 


a     b     c      a     a     a 
b     c     d     b     b     b 

d^b^' 
a:d  =  a^:l^. 
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PROBLEMS. 

1.  Solve  the  equation  2a5+3:2a5— 3=a+26:26— a. 

By  Art.  389,  4aj :  6  =  46  :  2a. 

Dividing  the  first  and  third  terms  by  4,  and  the  second 
and  fourth  terms  by  2  (Art.  394),  we  have 

x:3=sb:a. 

Whence,  a?  =  —  (Art  383) . 

a 

2.  If  a5:y  =  (a-l-«)':(yH-*«)'>  prove  that  z  is  bl  mean 
proportional  between  x  and  y. 

From  the  given  proportion,  by  Art.  381, 

y(a;H-2)'  =  aj(y-f2)«. 

Or,  a?y'\-2xyz'i-y7^  =  xy^+2xyz  +  x7?. 

Or,  a?y  —  xy' =  xa? -^  yz*. 

Dividing  by  a  —  y,  apy  =  i?. 

Therefore  a;  is  a  mean  proportional  between  x  and  y. 

3.  Given  the  equations  |  4aJ  -  3y  +  6z  =  0.  (1) 

^  l3a;-6y-42=:0.  (2) 

To  find  the  ratio  of  x  to  y,  and  tlie  ratio  of  x  to  z. 

Multiplying  (1)  by  4,  16aj  -  12y  +  20z  =  0. 
Multiplying  (2)  by  6,  15x  -  25y  -  20z  =  0. 

Adding,  31  a?  -  37 y  =  0,  or  31  a?  =  37y 

Whence  by  Art.  384,  a? :  y  =  37 :  31. 

Multiplying  (1)  by  6,    20aj-15y+26«  =  0. 
Multiplying  (2)  by  3,      9a;  -15y- 12«  =  0. 

Subtracting,  11  aj+  37  2  =  0, 

or,  37«  =  — 11a?. 

Whence,  a? :  2  =  37 :  —  11. 

Note.  The  result  may  be  written  in  the  form  ^  =  i^  =     ^   ■ 
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4.   Prove  that  if  -  =  -,  then 

b     d 


Let  -  =  -  =  05 ;  whence,  a  =  bx, 
b     d 


Then, 


a«-6« 


6V-6* 


aj«-l 


a«-3a6     Va^-^3b^x     x'-Sa? 


^-1 


C»-(? 


^_3c     c*-.3cd 
d«      d 

Whence,  a'-  6*:  a«-  3a6  =  c»  -  cP :  c»  -  3cd. 

6.   Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  |,  f,  and  ^« 

6.  Find  a  third  proportional  to  |  and  f  • 

7.  What  is  the  second  term  of  the  proportion  whose 
first,  third,  and  fourth  terms  are  5|,  4^,  and  1|  ? 

8.  Find  a  third  proportional  to  a^  —  9  and  3  —  a. 

9.  Find  a  mean  proportional  between  5f  and  IS^^- 

10.   Find  a  mean  proportional  between   — : —  and 


x'-\-x-12 
aj  +  2 


aj  +  4 


Solve  the  following  equations : 

11.  5aj-3a:5a:  +  3a  =  9a-25:21a-25. 

12.  2x-5:3x  +  2  =  x-l:7x-\-l. 

13.  Q^-A:x'-9  =  x'-5x-\-6:a^-\-4x-\-3. 


14.   «  +  Vl-ar^:a;  — Vl— ar'=a-|-\/^'^-a^:a-V6*— a* 


16. 


1 


aj^  -h  2/^ :  a*  =  a^  -h  6^ : 


6^ 
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16.  Find  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  9  such  that, 
when  each  is  diminished  by  8,  they  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of 
12  to  6. 

17.  Divide  36  into  two  parts  such  that  the  greater  dimin- 
ished by  4  shall  be  to  the  less  increased  by  3  as  3  is  to  2. 

18.  Find  two  numbers  such  that,  if  4  is  added  to  each, 
they  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  3 ;  and  if  11  is  subtracted 
from  each,  they  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  3. 

19.  There  are  two  numbers  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  4,  such 
that  their  sum  is  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  as  7  is  to 
50.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

20.  Divide  12  into  two  parts  such  that  their  product 
shall  be  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  as  3  is  to  10. 

21.  Divide  a  into  two  parts  such  that  the  first  increased 
by  b  shall  be  to  the  second  diminished  by  6,  as  a  +  3  6  is  to 
a -36. 

22.  If  6a  +  4c:9a  +  2c  =  46  +  6c:26-f9c,  prove  that 
c  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and  b. 

23.  If  (a  +  6  -f  c  +  d)  (a  -  6  -  c  +  d)  =  (a  -  6  +  c  -  d) 
(a  4-  6  —  c  —  d),  prove  that  a :  6  =  c :  d 

24.  If  ax  — by: ex  — dy  =  ay  ^bzicy  —  dz,  prove  that  y is 
a  mean  proportional  between  x  and  z. 

26.  If  a  -  c  :  6  -  d  =  V^T^  :  Vft*  +  dP,  prove  that 
a:b  =  c:  d, 

26.  If  8  cows  and  5  oxen  cost  four-fifths  as  much  as  9 
cows  and  7  oxen,  what  is  the  ratio*  of  the  price  of  a  cow  to 
that  of  an  ox  ? 

27.  Given  (a«H-a6)a;+(tf-a6)y  =  (a*H-y)aj-(a«-6«).vi 
iind  the  ratio  of  a;  to  y. 

28.  Given   i^f  J-^t'^^' 

Find  the  ratio  of  x  to  y,  and  the  ratio  of  a;  to  2. 
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28.  Given  ^y~^^^~^  =  ^-^. 

c  b  a    ' 

Find  the  ratio  of  a?  to  y^  and  the  ratio  of  a;  to  s. 

80.  Divide  9  564  between  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  A's  share 
may  be  to  B's  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  9,  and  B's  share  to  Ce  in 
the  ratio  of  7  to  10. 

81.  Eaoh  of  two  vessels  contains  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
water.  A  mixture  consisting  of  equal  measures  from  the 
two  vessels,  contains  as  much  wine  as  water ;  another  mix- 
ture consisting  of  four  measures  from  the  first  vessel  and 
one  from  the  seoondi  is  composed  of  wine  and  water  in  the 
ratio  of  2  to  3.  Find  the  ratio  of  wine  to  water  in  each 
vessel 

32.  The  population  of  a  town  increased  2.6  per  cent  from 
1870  to  1880.  The  number  of  males  decreased  3.8  per  cent 
during  the  same  period,  and  the  number  of  females  increased 
10.6  per  cent.  What  was  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  in 
1870? 

83.  The  sum  of  four  quantities  in  proportion  is  30.  The 
third  term  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  by  2, 
and  the  sum  of  the  fourth  and  second  terms  exceeds  the 
first  term  by  6.    What  are  the  quantities  ? 

34.   If  -  =  ^  prove  that 
b      a 

(a.)  a«H-2a6 : 3a6 -46«  =  c*  + 2cd: 3cd- 4d". 

(6.)  a»-a6  +  ^:^^'  =  c«-cd  +  d':^^^- 

a  c 

36.    If -  =  -  =  -,  prove  that 
b     d    f 

(a.)  a»  -h  c'  +  e^ :  ^^  +  d»  +/*  =  occ  :  ftd/ 

(6.;  (a«  -h  c»  -h  O  (6«  +  d^  +.n  =  {ab  +  cd  +  ef)\ 

36.  If  a,  6,  c,  and  d  are  in  contiiniod.  proportion,  prove 
that  2a 4-3(1 :  3a  - 4(1  =  2a»  +  36'» ;  ^a** ^ib\ 
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XXVI.    VARIATION. 

One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  another  when 
the  ratio  of  any  two  values  of  the  first  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  corresponding  values  of  the  second. 

Note.  It  ifl  customary  to  omit  the  word  **  directly/*  and  say  simply 
that  one  quantity  varies  as  another. 

400.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  workman  receives  a 
fixed  sum  per  day. 

The  amount  which  he  receives  for  m  days  will  be  to  the 
amount  which  he  receives  for  n  days  as  m  is  to  n ';  that  is, 
the  ratio  of  any  two  amounts  received  is  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  the  corresponding  numbers  of  days  worked: 

Hence  the  amount  which  the  workman  receives  varies  as 
the  number  of  days  during  which  he  works. 

4O0L  One  quantity  is  said  to  var^  inversely  as  another 
when  the  first  varies  directly  as  the  reciprocal  of  the  second. 

Thus,  the  time  in  which  a  railway  train  will  traverse  a 
fixad  route  varies  inversely  as  the  speed;  that  is,  if  the 
speed  is  doubled,  the  train  will  traverse  its  route  in  one-half 
the  time. 

402.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  as  two  others  jointly 
when  it  varies  directly  as  their  product. 

Thus,  the  wages  of  a  workman  varies  jointly  as  the 
amount  which  he  receives  per  day,  and  the  number  of  days 
during  which  he  works. 

403.  One  quantity  is  said  to  vary  directly  as  a  second 
and  inversely  as  a  third,  when  it  varies  jointly  as  the  sec- 
ond and  the  reciprocal  of  the  third. 

Thus,  in  physics,  the  attraction  of  a  body  varies  directly 
as  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance 
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40C  The  symbol  oc  is  used  to  express  variation ;  thiu, 
aoc  6  is  read  **a  varies  as  6." 

40Si  J(fx(x,  jff  then  x  U  equal  to  y  mvUiplied  by  a  constant 
quantity. 

Let  x^  and  y'  denote  a  Jixed  pair  of  corresponding  values 
of  X  and  y^  and  x  and  y  any  other  pair. 

Then  by  the  definition  of  Art.  899, 

X       V  s^ 

X'     /  y'^ 

Denoting  the  constant  ratio  -  by  m,  we  have 

xssmy. 

406.  It  follows  from  Arts.  401,  402, 403,  and  405  that  ? 
1 .   Ifx  varies  inversely  asy,  x=^  — 

if 

2.1fx  varies  jointly  as  y  and  z,  x=:  myz, 

3.   J^x  varies  directly  as  y  and  inversely  as  z,  x^—* 

z 

Note.  The  conyerse  of  each  of  the  statements  of  Arts.  405  and  406 
is  also  tme ;  that  is,  if  x  is  equal  to  y  multiplied  by  a  constant  quan- 
tity, then  xccy;  and  so  on. 

407.  To  prove  that  ifx(Ky,and  yccz,  tJien  xccz. 

By  Art  405,  if  a?ocy,  then  a?  =  my ;  (1) 

and  iiyacZf  y  =  nz. 

Substituting  in  (1),  x  =  mm. 

Whence  by  Art.  406,  Note,  a?  oc  2. 

40B.  To  prove  that  if  xccz,  and  y<KZf  then'x±ycn99  ioid 
Vxyazz.  \ 

By  Art.  406,  x  =  mz,  and  y  =  nz. 

Therefore,  x±y=  mz  ± nz  =: (m  ±n)Zf 

and,  -Vxy  =  Vmz  •  nz  =  zVmn. 

Whence,  x±yccZj  and  -Vxyocz. 
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409.  To  prove  that  ifx  oc  y,  and  zqc  u,  then  xxocyu. 
We  have,  x  =  my,  and  z  =  nu. 
Therefore,                          xz  =  mnyu. 

Whence,  xzocyu. 

410.  To  prove  that  ifxccy,  then  af  oc  y*. 

We  have,  x=smy;  or,  ac*  =  m*y*. 

Whence,  af  «  y*. 

411.  2b  prove  tJuU,  if  xccy  when  z  is  constant,  and  a;  x  s 
when  y  is  constant,  then  xocyz  when  both  y  and  z  vary. 

Let  y'  and  2'  be  the  values  of  y  and  2,  respectively,  when 
X  has  the  value  x'. 

Let  y  be  changed  from  y'  to  y",  2;  remaining  constantly 
equal  to  z\  and  let  x  be  changed  in  consequence  from  x'  to  X. 

Then  by  Art.  399,  ^  =  "^^  (^) 

Now  let  z  be  changed  from  2'  to  2",  y  remaining  constantly 
equal  to  y'',  and  let  x  be  changed  in  consequence  from  X  to 


r". 


Then,  J  =  ^,  (2) 


.»       *f»-,f 


Multiplying  (1)  by  (2),  J  =  ^.  (3) 

ar       y  z 

Now  if  both  changes  are  made,  that  is,  y  from  y'  to  y"  and 
2;  from  2'  to  z",  a;  is  changed  from  a^  to  a;",  and  yz  is  changed 
from  y'z'  to  y"«". 

Then  by  (3),  the  ratio  of  any  two  values  of  x  is  equal  to 
the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  values  of  yz, 

.    Therefore  by  Art.  399,  xcc  yz. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  if  there  are  any 
number  of  quantities  x,  y,  z, n,  etc.,  such  that  xccy  when  z, 
u,  etc.,  are  constant,  xccz  when  y,  u,  etc.,  are  constant,  etc., 
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then  if  all  the  quantities  tffZfU,  etc^  vary,  x  varies  as  their 
product. 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  above  theorem : 

It  is  known,  by  Gkometry,  that  the  area  of  a  triangle 
varies  as  the  base  when  the  altitude  is  constant,  and  as  the 
altitude  when  the  base  is  constant. 

Hence,  when  both  base  and  altitude  vary,  the  area  varies 
as  their  product. 

412.  Problems  in  variation  are  readily  solved  by  con- 
verting the  variation  into  an  equation  by  aid  of  Arte.  406 
or  406. 

EXAMPLES. 

413.  1.  If  X  varies  inversely  as  y,  and  is  equal  to  9  when 
y  =  8,  what  is  the  value  of  x  when  y  =  18  ? 

If  X  varies  inversely  as  y,  we  have  by  Art.  406, 

^     m  / 

X  ss  — .  ■  / 

y     .     '      ' 

Putting  oj  =  9  and  y  =  8,  we  obtain 

9  =  ^,  or  m  =  72. 

72 
Whence,  a  =  — 

y 

Hence,  if  y=18,  we  have   a;  =  -^  =  4. 
'      ^        '  18 

2.  Given  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  varies  jointly  as  its 
base  and  altitude,  what  will  be  the  base  of  a  triangle  whose 
altitude  is  12,  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  two  triangles  whose 
bases  are  10  and  6,  and  altitudes  3  and  9,  respectively  ? 

Let  B,  H,  and  A  denote  the  base,  altitude,  and  area, 
respectively,  of  any  triangle,  and  jB'  the  base  of  the  required 
triangle. 
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Since  A  varies  jointly  as  B  and  H,  we  have 

^  =  7>^J8ff  (Art.  406). 

Then  the  area  of  the  first  triangle  is  mx  10x3;  or  30  m, 
and  the  area  of  the  second  is  mx6x9,  or  54m;  and  hence 
the  area  of  the  required  triangle  is  30  m  +  54  m,  or  84  m. 

But  the  area  of  the  required  triangle  is  also  m  x  jB'x  12. 

Therefore,  12  mB'  =  84  m. 

Whence,  B'  =  7. 

3.  If  a;  varies  inversely  as  y,  and  is  equal  to  4  when 
y  =  2,  what  is  the  value  of  y  when  aj  =  ^  ? 

4.  If  yccs^,  and  is  equal  to  16  when  «  =  3,  what  is  the 
value  of  y  in  terms  of  2*  ? 

6.  If  z  varies  jointly  as  x  and  y,  and  is  equal  to  90  when 
x=3  and  y=6,  what  is  the  value  of  z  when  a; =2  and  y=T? 

6.  If  X  varies  directly  as  y  and  inversely  as  z,  and  is 
equal  to  4  when  y=2  and  2=3,  what  is  the  value  of  x  when 
y  =  So  and  z  =  16  ? 

7.  If  2a;  —  3  «  3y  +  7,  and  a?=3  when  y=l,  what  is  the 
value  of  X  when  y  =  —  1  ?    • 

8.  If  «*  X  y*,  and  a?  =  6  when  y  =  3,  what  is  the  value 
of  y  when  a;  =  2  ? 

9.  The  distance  fallen  by  a  body  ^rom  &  positioi^^of  rtet 
varies  as  the  square  of  .the-time  during  whicn  it»  falls.  If  a 
body  falls  2^7^.  feet  in  four  seconds,  how  far  will  it  fall  in 
seven  seconds  ? 

10.  Two  quantities  vary  directly  and  inversely  as  a;,  re- 
spectively. If  their  sum  is  equal  to  7  when  as  =  2,  and  to 
— 13  when  a;  =  —  3,  what  are  the  quantities  ? 

11.  The  area  of  a  circle  varies  as  the  square  of  its  diam- 
eter. If  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  2J  is  19^2^ 
what  will  be  the  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  area  is  34f|  ? 


V 

\ 
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18.  GiYen  that  y  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  quantities 
which  vary  directly  as  of  and  inversely  as  x,  respectively. 
If  y  ss  —  ^  when  x^lf  and  y  =  ^  when  0  =  —  2,  what  is 
the  value  of  y  when  x=s^\? 

15.  Given  that  y  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  three  quantities^ 
the  first  of  which  is  constant,  and  the  second  and  third  vary 
as  X  and  a?,  respectively.  If  y=s  — 19  when  xssz2f  jfa4 
when  xssl,  and  y  =  2  when  a;  s  ^  1,  what  is  the  expression 
for  y  in  terms  of  a;  ? 

14.  If  the  volume  of  a  pyramid  varies  jointly  as  its  base 
and  altitude,  what  will  be  the  altitude  of  a  pyramid  whose 
base  is  12|  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  two  pyramids  whose 
bases  are  5  and  8,  and  altitudes  12  and  6,  respectively? 

16.  Three  spheres  of  lead  whose  diameters  are  S,  4^  and  5 
inches,  respectively,  are  melted  and  formed  into  a  single 
sphere.  Find  its  diameter,  having  given  that  the  volume 
of  a  sphere  varies  as  the  cube  of  its  diameter. 

16.  The  volume  of  a  cone  of  revolution  varies  jointly  as 
its  altitude  and  the  square  of  the  radius  of  its  base.  If  the 
volume  of  a  cone  whose  altitude  is  3  and  i*adius  of  base  5 
is  78^,  what  will  be  the  radius  of  the  base  of  a  cone  whose 
volume  is  47^  and  altitude  5  ?  * 

17.  If  5  men  in  6  weeks  earn  $57,  how  many  weeks  will 
it  take  4  men  to  earn  $  76,  it  being  given  that  the  amount 
earned  varies  jointly  as  the  number  of  men,  and  the  number 
of  weeks  during  which  they  work? 

18.  If  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution  varies  jointly 
as  its  altitude  and  the  square  of  its  radius,  what  will  be  the 
radius  of  a  cylinder,  whose  altitude  is  18,  equivalent  to  the 
sum  of  two  cylinders  whose  altitudes  are  5  and  12,  and  radii 
6  and  9,  respectively  ? 

19.  If  the  illumination  from  a  source  of  light  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  how  much  &rther 
from  a  candle  must  a  book,  which  is  now  15  inches  off,  be 
removed,  so  as  to  receive  just  one-third  as  much  light  ? 
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XXVII.    ARITHMETICAL  PBCXJBESSION. 

414.  An  Arithmetical  Progression  is  a  series  of  terms^ 
each  of  which  is  derived  from  the  preceding  by  adding  a 
constant  quantity  called  the  common  difference. 

Thus,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  ...  is  an  increasing  arithmetical 
j»roj;ression,  in  which  the  common  difference  is  2. 

Again,  12,  9,  6,  3,  0,  —3,  ...  is  a  decreasing  arithmetical 
I>r()gression,  in  which  the  common  difference  is  —  3. 

415.  Given  tliefirHt  term,  a,  the  common  difference^  d^  and 
the  number  of  terms ^  n,  to  find  the  IcuU  term,  I. 

The  progression  is 

a,  a-k-dy  a  +  2dj  a  +  3d,  •••  • 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  coefficient  of  d  in  any  term  is 
on(;  less  than  the  number  of  the  term.  Hence,  in  the  nth 
or  hist  term,  the  coefficient  of  d  will  be  n  —  1. 

That  is,  1    ?  =  a+(w-l)d.  (I.) 

416.  Given  the  first  term,  a,  the  last  term,  I,  and  the  number 
of  terms,  n,  to  find  the  sum  of  the  series,  S. 

5^  =  a  +  (a  +  d)  -f  (a  +  2  d)  H 1-  (j  _  d)  +  ?. 

Writing  the  series  in  reverse  order, 

5^  =  Z-h(Z-d)  +  (^-2d)H |-(aH-d)H-a. 

Adding  these  equations,  term  by  term, 

2^  =  (a+0  +  (a+0  +  (aH-0+-+(aH-0  +  (a+0 

Therefore,  /  S  =  ^(a  +  l)\  (XL) 

417.  Substituting  in  (II.)  the  value  of  I  from  (L),  we  have 

5=5|;2a  +  (n-l)d]. 


i 
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EXAMPLES. 

41&  1.  In  the  series  8,  6,  2,  —1,  —4,  •••  to  27  terms^ 

tiud  the  last  term  and  the  sum. 

In  this  case,  a  =  8,  d  =  —  3,  n  =  27. 
Substituting  in  (I.)  and  (II. )> 

i  =  8  +  (27-l)(-3)  =  8-78=:-  70. 


fy  >Sr  =  ?I(8-70)=27  X  (-31)  =-837. 

Note.  The  common  difference  may  be  found  by  subtiactiDg  any 
term  of  the  series  from  the  next  following  term.  Thus,  in  the  pio- 
greasion 

-,  —  -,  —  2,  •••,  we  have  <i  =  —  -  —  -  =  —  — -• 
3        6  6     3         6 

In  each  of  the  following^  find  the  last  term  and  the  sum 
of  the  series : 

•    2.    3,  11,  19,  ...  to  19  terms. 

3.-5,  —11,  -  17,  •••  to  22  terms. 
^  4.    -69,  -62,  -55,  ...  to  16  terms. 

6.   -,  — -,  — -,  ...  to  13  terms. 
4       8       2' 

6.    Tj  77:>  •••  to  25  terms. 
4'  12 

11 

7. ,-,...  to  38  terms. 

3'  2 

8. ,  — ,  ...  to  55  terms. 

4       6 

9. , ,  ...  to  17  terms 

o       ^ 

10.  2  a  —  5  6,  7  a  — 2  by  •  • .-  to  9  terms. 

11.  "Z   9  -1  •••  to  10  terms. 
2    '2* 

« .  *■  .. 
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419.  If  any  three  of  the  five  elements  of  an  arithmetical 
progression  are  given,  the  other  two  may  be  found  by  sub- 
stituting the  known  values  in  the  fundamental  formulae  (I.) 
and  (II.  )>  and  solving  the  resulting  equations. 

1.  Given  a  =  —  -,  n  =  20,  /S  =  —  - ;  find  d  and  L 

Substituting  the  given  values  in  (I.)  and  (II. )j  we  have 
I |  +  19d.  (1) 

Substituting  in  (1), 

|  =  -^-|-19d;  whence,  d  =  ^. 
2         3.'  6 

2.  Given  d  =  -3,  Z  =  -39,  i5  =  -2()4;  jBnd  a  and  »i. 
Substituting  in  (I.)  and  (II.), 

-39  =  a  +  (w-l)(  — 3);  or  a  =  3n-42.  (1) 

-264  =  5(a-39);  or  an-39n  =  -528.  (2) 

Substituting  the  value  of  a  from  (1)  in  (2), 

3n«-42n-39n  =  -528, 
or,  n*-27n  =  -176. 

wv,                  27  ±  V729  -  704     27  ±  6      .^        .. 
Whence,  n  = =s  — =-^  =  16  or  IL 

Substituting  in  (1), 

a  =  48-42  or  33-42  =  6  or  -9. 
Therefore,  a^^  and  n  =  16 ;  or,  a  =  —  9  and  n  =  11. 


-Ji 
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Note  1.  The  significance  of  the  two  answers  is  as  f 

If  a  =  6  and  n  =  16,  the  series  is 

6,  8,  0,  -8,  -6,  -0,  -12,  -15,  -18,  -21,  -24,  -2 
-88,-86,-39. 

If  a  =  —  9  and  n  =  11,  the  series  is 

-9,  -12,  -16,  -18,  -21,  -24,  -27,  -80,  -83,  -86, 

In  each  of  these  the  last  term  is  —89,  and  the  sum  —264. 

Substituting  in  (I.)  and  (11.), 

-1-1(1+')'      "     ••  +  3'»  — 9- 
Substituting  the  value  of  I  from  (1)  in  (2), 
5n  — n' 


(1) 


(2) 


n  + 


=  -9,  or  n2-9n  =  36. 


n  =r  12  or  -  3. 


Solving  this  equation, 

The  second  value  is  inapplicable,  for  the  number  of  terms 
in  a  progression  must  be  a  positive  integer. 

Substituting  the  value  n  =  12  in  (1), 

5-12^       7 
12  12* 


1  = 


Therefore,  Z  =  —  -^  and  n  =  12. 

Note  2.  A  negative  or  fractional  value  of  n  is  inapplicable,  and 
must  be  rejected  together  with  all  other  values  dependent  upon  it. 

Note  3.   The  series  corresponding  to  the  value  n  =  12  in  Ex.  3  is    ' 

1    1    1    ±    0    _  L    _1    _^     -.1    _A    -1    -1.. 
3'   4'   6'    12'     '       12'       6'       4'       3'       12'       2'       12* 
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fH[  H  |il  be  observed  that  if  we  count  backvoards  three  terms,  beginning 

pHnw^e  last  term,  we  have  a  series ,  — , ,  whose  sum  is 

r^T,  12      2       12  2 

fhis  series  has  the  same  common  difference,  last  term,  and  sum  as 

^ae  given  series ;  but  it  has  not  the  same  first  term,  and  hence  does  not 

satisfy  all  the  given  conditions. 

It  will  always  be  found  that,  when  a,  d,  and  S  are  given,  and  one 
of  the  values  found  f or  n  is  a  positive  and  the  other  a  negative  integer, 
the  series  obtained  by  counting  backwards  from  the  last  term  of  the 
series  corresponding  to  the  positive  value  of  n,  as  many  terms  as  are 
indicated  by  the  negative  value  of  n,  will  have  its  sum  equal  to  the 
given  sum. 

In  like  manner,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  Z,  d,  and  S  are  given, 
and  one  of  the  values  found  f orn  is  a  positive  and  the  other  a  negative 
integer,  the  series  obtained  by  counting /ortoards  from  the  first  term  of 
the  series  corresponding  to  the  positive  value  of  n,  as  many  terms  as 
are  indicated  by  the  negative  value  of  n,  will  have  its  sum  equal  to  the 
given  sum. 

EXAMPLES. 
"  4.    Given  d  =  5,  Z  =  71,  n  =  16 ;  find  a  and  S. 
'  6.    Given  d  =  -4,  n  =  20,  5  =  -620;  find  a  and  ^. 

6.  Given  a  =  —  9,  n  =«  23,  /  =  67 ;  find  d  and  S. 

7.  Given  a  =  -6,  n  =  29,  /S=  -  2176;  find  d  and  I 

8.  Givena  =  i,/  =  ^,6f  =  ?i^;  find  d  and  n. 

4  4  2 

-9.    Given  /  =  -f,  n=19,  6f  =  0;  find  a  and  d. 

5 

10.  Given  d  =  — ,/S=:— ,  a  =  -;  find  I  and  n. 

11.  Given  a  = -,/  =  —  —-,  d  =  —  — ;  find  n  and  S. 

12.  Given  d  =  i,n  =  17,  5=17;  find  o  audi. 

\Z.   Given  Z  =  ig!,  d  =  ^,  5=^;  findoandn. 

15  15  15 
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14.   Oiven  !  =  -%  n=:21, /S=:-38|;  find  a  and  d. 
16.   Givenanr  — 6,  ^  =  -47,  ^  =  — 1118;  find  d  audi*. 

16.  GiYenas6,ne=14,/Ss-^;  finddandt. 

17.  Given  ^  =  -|  («  =  --^, /S  =  -^;  find  aand  w. 

•  18.   Givena--?,  (1  =  7, /S==  120;  find  n  and  i. 

4  4 

From  (I.)  and  (IT.)  general  formulse  for  the  solution  of 
eases  like  the  above  may  be  readily  derived. 

19.   Given  a,  d,  and  S ;  derive  the  formula  for  n. 

Substituting  the  value  of  I  from  (I.)  in  (Il.)y 

2S  =  n[2a  +  (n  -  l)d],  or  d»«  +  (2a  -  d)n  =  2S. 

This  is  a  quadratic  in  n,  and  may  be  solved  by  the  methoc! 
of  Art.  346. 

Multiplying  by  4d,  and  adding  (2  a— d)'  to  both  members. 

4d«»i«+4d(2a-d)n+(2a-d)*  =  8d/S  +  (2a-d)«. 

Extracting  the  square  root^ 


2dn  +  2a  -  d  =  ±  V8d^  +  (2a  -  d)l 
Whence, 


d  -  2a  ±  -y/HdS  -f  (2tt  -  d)« 

2d 


SO.  Given  a,   I,  and  n 

21.  Given  a,  n,  and  S 

22.  Given  d,  n,  and  S 

23.  Given  a,  d,  and  I 

24.  Given  d,  I,  and  n 
26.  Given  I,  n,  and  /S 
26.  Given  a,  d,  and  S 


derive  the  formula  for  d. 
derive  the  formulse  for  d  and  I. 
derive  the  formulae  for  a  and  I, 
derive  the  forniulai  for  n  and  S, 
derive  the  fonnulee  for  a  and  S. 
derive  the  formulae  for  a  and  d. 
derive  the  formula  for  I 
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27.  Given  a,  I,  and  S ;  derive  the  f ormuIsB  for  d  and  n. 

28.  Given  d,  I,  and  S ;  derive  the  formulsB  for  a  and  n, 

420.  To  insert  any  number  of  arithmetical  m^eana  between 
two  given  terms. 

Let  it  be  required^  for  example,  to  insert  5  arithmetical 
means  between  3  and  —  5. 

This  means  that  we  are  to  find  an  arithmetical  progression 
of  7  terms,  whose  first  term  is  3,  and  last  term  —  5. 

Putting  a  =  3,  Z  =  —  5,  and  n  =  7,  in  (I.),  we  have 

-5  =  3-|-6d,  or  d  =  -^- 

Hence  the  required  series  is 

o     6     1         .  7         11         f. 

'^^    3*    ?    "   '    "3'    "T    "" 

421.  Let  X  denote  the  arithmetical  mean  between  a  and  6. 
Then,  by  the  nature  of  the  progression, 

a— a  =  5  — as,  or  2a;  =  a-|-6. 

Whence,  x  =  ?-±-^. 

'  2 

That  is,  tJie  arithmetical  m^an  between  two  quantities  is 
equal  to  one-half  their  sum. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Insert  6  arithmetical  means  between  3  and  8. 

1  13 

2.  Insert  8  arithmetical  means  between  -  and -• 

2  10 

3         9 

3.  Insert  7  arithmetical  means  between and  — 

2         2 

4.  Insert  8  arithmetical  means  between and  —  5. 
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3 

6.   Insert  9  arithmetical  means  between  -  and  — 11. 

6.  If  m  arithmetical  means  are  inserted  between  a  and  h^ 

what  are  the  first  and  last  means  ? 

3 

7.  Find  the  number  of  arithmetical  means  between  - 

9  9  ^ 

and .  when  the  sum  of  the  first  two  is  — • 

7  35 

Find  the  arithmetical  mean  between : 

8.  2^  and  -  If  9.    (a  +  hy  and  -  (a  -  h)\ 

10.   ?Lh^  and  ?^^. 
a  — 5  aH-6 

PROBLEMS. 

423.   1.  The  sixth  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is 

5  16 

-,  and  the  fifteenth  term  is  — .     Find  the  first  term. 

6'  3 

By  Art.  415,  the  sixth  term  is  a  +  5(i,  and  the  fifteenth  term  ia 
a  +  14  d ;  hence, 

a+    6d  =  |  (1) 

«  +  14^=3-  (2) 

Subtracting  (1)  from  (2),  9d  =  ^  or  fZ  =  ^- 

Si  ii 

Substituting  in(l),  o  +  -  =  -;  whence,  a  =  — • 

^      o  o 

2.  Find  four  quantities  in  arithmetical  progression  such 
that  the  product  of  the  extremes  shall  be  45,  and  the  product 
of  the  means  77. 

Let  the  quantities  be  a;  —  3  y,  5c  —  y,  ic  +  y,  and  x  +  3  y. 
Then  by  the  conditions,  /  ^^  -  ^  ^^  =  '*^- 

Solving  these  equations,  2c  =r  0,  y  =  +  2  ;  or,  j=:  —  9,  y=i2  (Art.  367). 
Hence  the  quantities  are  3,  7, 11,  and  15  ;  or,  —3,-7,  —11,  and  —  15t 
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Note.  In  problems  like  the  above  it  is  convenient  to  represent  the 
unknown  quantities  by  symmetrical  expressions.  Thus  if  five  quanti- 
ties had  been  required,  we  should  have  represented  them  by  x  —  2  y, 
x  —  y,  X,  x+y,  and  x-\-2y. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  the  even  integers  beginning  with  2 
and  ending  with  500. 

4.  The  7th  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  27, 
and  the  13th  term  is  —  3.     Find  the  21st  term. 

'^S.  Find  four  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression  such 
that  the  sum  of  the  first  two  shall  be  12,  and  the  sum  of  the 
last  two  —  20. 

6.  The  19th  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is 
9a  —  26,  and  the  31st  term  is  13a  —  8 &.  Find  the  sum  of 
the  first  thirteen  terms. 

^T,  Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  positive  integers  which 
are  multiples  of  7. 

\/8.  Find  four  integers  in  arithmetical  progression  such 
that  their  sum  shall  be  24,  and  their  product  945. 

9.  Find  the  sum  of  all  positive  integers  of  three  digits 
which  are  multiples  of  11. 

10.  The  7th  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  —  ^, 
the  16th  term  is  2\,  and  the  last  term  is  6^.  Find  the 
number  of  terms. 

11.  Find  five  quantities  in  arithmetical  progression  such 
that  the  sum  of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  shall  be  3,  and 
the  product  of  the  second  and  fifth  —  8. 

12.  A  body  falls  16^  feet  the  first  second,  and  in  each 
succeeding  second  32^  feet  more  than  in  the  next  preceding 
one.     How  far  will  it  fall  in  16  seconds  ? 

13.  Find  three  quantities  in  airithmetical  progression  such 
that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first  and  third  exceeds 
the  second  by  123,  and  the  second  exceeds  one-third  of  the 
first  by  6. 


1 
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14.  A  man  tiavels  3  miles  the  first  day,  6  miles  the  second 
daji  9  miles  the  third  day,  and  so  on.  After  he  has  tiarelled 
a  certain  number  of  days,  he  finds  that  his  average  daUy 
distance  is  46|-  miles.  How  many  days  has  he  been  travel- 
ling? 

16.  The  mth  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  is  py 
and  the  nth  term  is  q.    What  is  the  (m  +  n)th  term  ? 

16.  Find  the  number  of  arithmetical  means  between  1 
-^^CBiSi  31|  when  the  seventh  mean  is  to  the  one  before  the  last 

as  5  is  to  9. 

17.  Afte|  A  had  travelled  for  A\  hours  at  the  rate  of  6 
miles  an  hour,  B  set  out  to  overtake  him,  and  travelled  3 
miles  the  first  hour,  3^  miles  the  second  hour,  4  miles  the 
third  hour,  and  so  on.  In  how  many  hours  will  B  overtake 
A? 

18.  Find  three  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression  such 
that  the  sum  of  their  squares  is  347,  and  one-half  the  third 
number  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  by  A\, 

19.  If  a  person  saves  %  100  a  year,  and  puts  this  sum  at 
simple  interest  at  5  per  cent  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  how 
much  will  his  property  amount  at  the  end  of  20  years  ? 

SO.  The  digits  of  a  number  of  three  figures  are  in  arith- 
metical progression ;  the  first  digit  exceeds  .the  sum  of  the 
second  and  third  by  1 ;  and  if  594  is  subtracted  from  the 
number,  the  digits  will  be  inverted.     Find  the  number. 

21.  There  are  two  sets  of  numbers,  each  consisting  of 
three  terms  in  arithmetical  progression  whose  sum  is  15. 
The  common  difference  of  the  first  set  exceeds  by  unity  the 
common  difference  of  the  second  set ;  and  the  product  of 
the  first  set  is  to  the  product  of  the  second  as  7  is  to  8. 
Required  the  numbers. 
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XXVIII.    OEOMETBIOAL  PROGRESSION. 

424.  A  (Geometrical  Progression  is  a  series  of  terms^  each 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  preceding  by  multiplying  by  a 
constant  qii^^ntity  called  the  ratio. 

Thus,  2,  6,  18,  54,  162,  •••  is  an  increasing  geo^ietrical 

progression  in  which  the  ratio  is  3.  » 

11.' 
Again,  9,  3,  1,  -,  -,  •••  is  a  decreasing  geometrical  pro- 

.1 
gression  in  which  the  rati9.is  -•  -♦ 

Negative  values  of  the  ratio  are  also  admissible;  thus, 
— "3,  6,  — 12,  24,  —48,  ...  is  a  geometrical  progression  in 
which  the  ratio  is  —  2. 


GHven  the  first  terniy  a,  tJie  ratioy  r,  and  the  number 
of  terms,  n,  to  find  the  last  term^  l. 

The  progression  is  a,  ar,  ar^,  ar^,  .... 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  exponent  of  r  in  any  term  is 
one  less  than  the  number  of  the  term.  Hence,  in  the  nth  or 
last  term,  the  exponent  of  r  will  be  n  —  1. 

That  is,  ;^,   /=:ar-'-l  (I.) 

426.  Given  the  first  termy  a,  the  last  term,  I,  and  the  ratio, 
r,  to  find  the  sum  of  the  series^  S. 

S=  a  +  ar  +af^'i h  ar^-^  +  ar^-^+  ar^K 

Multiplying  each  term  by  r, 

rS  =  ar-^ar^-^ar^'i h  ar^~*  +  ar^~^  -+■  ar^. 

Subtracting  the  first  equation  from  the  second, 

rS  —  S  =  ar^  —  a :  or,  S  =s ZL-. 

r  — 1 

But  by  (L),  Art.  425,  rl=  ar^. 

Therefore,  ^  =  ?izi£^.  (II.) 

r  —  1 
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EXAMPLES. 

427.  1.  In  the  serie^  ^^  Ct  q>  *"  ^  ^  terms^  find  the  last 
term  and  the  sum.         '\     ^    , 

In  this  case,  a  =  3,  r  =  -,  n  =  7.    Substituting  in  (L)  and 
(XL),  .  ^ 


\Sj      3*     24 


243 

1     J__3     J__3          2186 
^     3     243  729 729      1093 

1-1       "■     -?     ~     «^    "243' 
3  3  3 

Note.  The  ratio  may  be  found  by  dividing  any  term  by  the  next 
preceding  term. 

2.   In  the  series  -4-2,  6,  —1^,  54,  ...  to  8  terms,  find  the 
last  term  and  the  sum.  ' 

In  this  case,  a  =  —  2,  r=  — -  =  —  3,  n  =  8.     Hence, 

Z  =  _2(~3)^  =  -2x(-2187)  =  4374. 

^_~3x4374-(-2)^ -13122 -f  2^303^ 
--3-.1  -4 

In  each  of  the  following,  find  the  last  term  and  the  sum 
of  the  series : 

3.  1,  3,  9,-  •••  to  9  terms. 

4.  6,  4,  -,  •••  to  7  terms. 

5.  —  2,  10,  —  50,  ...  to  5  terms. 

6.  —  3,  -,—-,.-.  to  8  terms. 

2       4 

5 

7.  — -,  —  5,  —  10,  ...  to  10  terms. 
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i  8.   -— ,  —  5,  2,  •••  to  6  terms. 

^^  o         113        .^, 

^-'  9.    —«>  ^  —  p  •••  ^  •  terms. 

'  >  10.   f,4i, -toSterms. 

4   10  64 

3  3 
11.    —  qj  r,  —  6,  •••  to  6  terms. 

428.  If  any  three  of  the  five  elements  of  a  geometrical 
progression  are  given,  the  other  two  may  be  found  by  sub- 
stituting the  known  valuer  in  the  fundamental  formulse  (I.) 
and  (11.))  ^^^  solving  the  resulting  equations. 

But  in  certain  cases  the  operation  involves  the  solution 
of  an  equation  of  a  degree  higher  than  the  second ;  and  m 
others  the  unknown  quantity  appears  as  an  exponent,  the 
solution  of  which  form  of  equation  can  usually  only  be 
effected  by  aid  of  logarithms  (Art.  519). 

In  all  such  cases  in  the  present  chapter,  the  equations 
may  be  solved  by  inspection. 

1.    Given  a  =  —  2,  n  =  5,  Z  =  —  32 ;  find  r  and  S. 
Substituting  the  given  values  in  (I.),  we  have 

—  32  =  — 2»^;  whence,  r**  =  16,  or  r  =  ±  2. 
Substituting  in  (II.), 
If  r=      2,  ^^2(-32)-(-2)^_^^^^_g^ 

U  r  =  -2,  5^(-2)(^32)-(-2j^644j^^^^ 

Therefore,  r  =  2  and  5=  -62 ;  or,  r  =  -  2  and  S=  -22. 

Note  1.  The  significance  of  the  two  answers  is  as  follows : 

If  r=     2,  the  series  is  -2,  -4,  -8,  —16,  -32,  in  which  the  sum  is  -62. 
If  r  =  -  2,  the  series  is  —2,     4,  —  8,     16,  —32,  in  which  the  sum  is  —22. 
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2.   Given  a  =  3,  r  =  —  -,  ^5  = ;  find  h  and  I 

Substituting  in  CIL), 

-^/-3 
1640  ^      3  ^  Z  H-  9 

729       _l_i         4 
3 

Whence,      Z  +  9  =  ^;  or,Z  =  -   ^ 


729  '      '  729 

Substituting  in  (I.), 

729        V     3/  \     ^J  2187 

Whence,  by  inspection, 

n  —  1  =  7,  or  n  =  8. 


EXAMPLES. 

3.  Given  r  =  2,  7i  =  9,  Z  =  256 ;  find  a  and  /5. 

4.  Given  a  =  —  2,  n  =  6,  Z  =  2048 ;  find  r  and  S. 

6.   Given  r  =  -,  n  ==  7,  /S  =  tTq"  '  ^'^^^  ^  '"^^  ^* 

6.  Given  a  =  2,  r  =  —  -,  Z  =  —  -p-: ;  find  n  and  /5. 

7.  Given  r  =  -,  n=  11,  /S  =  ^^- — ;  find  a  and  L 

*>  '^187 

8.  Given  a  =  ^,  n  =  9,  Z  =  *"— —  ;  find  r  and  >5. 

9.  Given  a  =  —  8,  Z= ,  S  =  —  - — ;  find  r  and  n. 

32  32  ' 

10.  Given  a  =  -,  r  =  —    ,  iS  =  -^ —  ;  find  I  and  n. 

4  3  162 ' 

11.  Given  I  =  192,  r  =  -  2,  5  =  129 ;  find  a  and  n. 

12.  Given  a  =  —  -,  Z  =  —  -—,  iS  =  —  '—- ;  and  r  and  n. 

3  Tdo  2ou 
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From  (I.)  and  (II.)  general  formulae  may  be  derived  for 
the  solution  of  cases  like  the  above. 


13.  Given  a,  r,  and  S 

14.  Given  a,  I,  and  S 
16.  Given  r,  I,  and  S 

16.  Given  r,  n,  and  I 

17.  Given  r,  n,  and  /S 

18.  Given  a,  n,  and   I 


derive  the  formula  for  L 
derive  the  formula  for  r. 
derive  the  formula  for  a. 
derive  the  formulae  for  a  and  S. 
derive  the  formulae  for  a  and  L 
derive  the  formulce  for  r  and  S, 


Note  2.  If  the  given  elements  are  n,  Z,  and  <9f  equations  for  a  and 
r  may  be  found,  but  there  are  no  definite  formulae  for  their  values. 
The  same  is  the  case  when  the  given  elements  are  a,  n,  and  ^S". 

The  general  formulae  for  n  involve  logarithms ;  these  cases  are  dis- 
cussed in  Art.  519. 


).  The  limit  (Art.  209)  to  which  the  sum  of  the  terms 
of  a  decreasing  geometrical  progression  approaches,  as  the 
number  of  terms  increases  indefinitely,  is  called  the  sum  of 
the  series  to  infinity. 

The  value  of  S  in  formula  (II. )>  Art.  426,  may  be  written 

a  —  rl 


S  = 


1-r 


It  is  evident  that,  by  sufficiently  continuing  a  decreasing 
progression,  the  absolute  value  of  the  last  term  may  be  made 
less  than  any  assigned  positive  quantity,  however  small. 

Hence,  as  the  number  of  terms  increases  indefinitely,  I 
approaches  the  limit  0,  and  therefore  rl  approaches  the 
limit  0. 


Then  the  fraction 


a  — W 


approaches  the  limit 


a 


1  — r    ^*  1  — r 

That  is,  the  sum  of  a  decreasing  geometrical  progression 
to  infinity  is  given  by  the  formula 

a 


S  = 


1-r 


(III.) 


■OL].y.V,y.    AI,(iKltKA. 


In  this  case,  a  =  4,r==i— -■  -      "- 

4  I'* 

Substituting  in  (III.).  S  = s  =  — ■ 

Hot*.  This  sfgnlfles  that,  the  greater  lh«  number  iit  Irroi*  taken, 
the  more  nearty  doea  their  Bum  approadi  to  ^  ;  hut  no  mstter  hon 
many  tcniu  are  taken,  the  cum  will  never  exactly  equal  this  value. 

Find  the  sum  of  the  following  to  infinity : 


■ 

4'  32 

Ss? 

7. 

1  ~ 

1     6 
3'  1? 

8. 

J 
8' 

1 
1? 

a 

40 

B   5 

8.  16,  - 
4.   -1, 


3         9         27  411        7    8' 

430i    Tojind  the  value  of  a  repeaihic/  decimal. 

This  is  a  caae  of  finding  the  sum  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression to  infinity,  and  may  be  solved  by  the  formula  of 
Art.  429.  .     ,j-^io^ 

1.   Find  the  value  of  .86161  ....  ■  ^ 

.85161  —  =  .8  +  .051  +  .00061 H 

The  terms  after  the  first  constitute  a  decreasing  geometri- 
cal progression,  in  which  a  =  .051  and  r  =  .01, 
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Substituting  in  (III.)> 

1~.01       .99      990     330' 

Hence  the  value  of  the  given  decimal  is 

8       17  ^  281 
10     330     330' 

EXAMPLES. 
Find  the  values  of  the  following : 

2.  .7272....  4.   .69444....  6.   .11003003.... 

3.  .407407  ... .         6.   .58686  ... .  7.   .922828  ... . 


To  insert  any  numbef  of  geometrical  means  between 
two  given  terms. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  insert  5  geometrical 

128 
means  between  2  and  — • 

729 

This  means  that  we  are  to  find  a  geometrical  progression 

128 
of  7  terms,  whose  first  term  is  2,  and  last  term  — • 

729 

128 
Putting  a  =  2,  ?  =  ~-^  and  n  =  7,  in  (L),  we  have 

—  =  2r^;  whence,  r«  =—,  and  r  =  ±  ?. 
729  '  '         729  3 

Hence,  the  required  result  is 

2    ±^    §    ±1^   §?    ±^   ^ 
'       3*  9'       27'  81'       243"  729* 

432.   Let  X  denote  the  geometrical  mean  between  a  and  h. 
Then  by  the  nature  of  the  progression, 

-  =-,  or  ar  =  oo. 
a     X 

Whence,  x  =  -V.ab. 
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That  is,  t?ie  geometrical  mean  between  two  quarUUies  is  equal 
to  the  sqiuire  root  of  their  product, 

EXAMPLES. 

► 

1         64 

433.  1.  Insert  6  geometrical  means  between  -  and  — - 

6  3 

2.  Insert  4  geometrical  means  between  4  and  —  972. 

3.  Insert  6  geometrical  means  between  —  2  and  — 128. 

4.  Insert  3  geometrical  means  between  —  -  and —• 

5  8 

7 
6.   Insert  4  geometrical  means  between and  3584. 

6.  Insert  7  geometrical  means  between  — —  and  —  • 

7.  If  m  geometrical  means  are  inserted  between  a  and  6, 
what  is  the  first  mean  ? 

Find  the  geometrical  mean  between : 

8.  Il|and2f 

9.  4ic2  4-12ajy-f  9y2and4x2-12icy-f  Oy*. 

10.   ^^  and  ^^. 


PROBLEMS. 

434.  1.  Find  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progression, 
such  that  their  sum  shall  be  14,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares 
84. 

Let  the  numbers  be  a,  ar^  and  ar"^ ;  then,  by  the  conditions, 

f  a-\-ar-\-ar^      =  14.  (1) 

Dividing  (%)  by  (1) ,  a-ar-\-af^^  0,  (3) 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (1),  2  ar=  8,  or  r  =  ^.  (4) 

a 
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Substituting  in  (1 ),  a  +  4  +  1?  =r  14. 

a 

Or,  a2-10a  =  -16. 

Solving  this  equation,  a  =  8  or  2. 

Substituting  in  (4),  r  =  -  or  i  =  -  or  2. 

Therefore,  the  numbers  are  2,  4,  and  8. 

2.  The  fifth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  is  48,  and 
the  eighth  term  is  —  384.     Find  the  first  term. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  first  and  second  of  four  numbers  in 
geometrical  progression  is  15,  and  the  sum  of  the  third  and 
fourth  is  60.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

4.  Find  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progression,  such 
that  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  is  20,  and  the  third 
exceeds  the  second  by  30. 

6.  The  fourth  term  of  a  geometrical  prbgression  is  —108, 
and  the  tenth  term  is  —  78732.     What  is  the  first  term  ? 

6.  The  elastic  power  of  a  ball,  which  falls  from  a  height 
of  100  feet,  causes  it  to  rise  .9375  of  the  height  from  which 
it  fell,  and  to  continue  in  this  way  diminishing  the  height 
to  which  it  will  rise,  in  geometrical  progression,  until  it 
comes  to  rest.     How  far  will  it  have  moved  ? 

7.  The  sum  of  four  numbers  in  geometrical  progression 
is  30,  and  the  quotient  of  the  fourth  number  divided  by  the 
sum  of  the  second  and  third  is  1^.     Find  the  numbers. 

8.  The  third  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  is  ^, 
and  tlie  sixth  term  is  yf^-     Find  the  eighth  term. 

9.  Divide  the  number  39  into  three  parts  in  geometrical 
progression,  such  that  the  third  part  shall  exceed  the  first 
by  24.  / 

10.  The  product  of  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion is  G4,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first  and  third 
is  68.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 
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11.  The  sum  of  three  nuinbers  in  arithmetical  piogression 
is  12.  If  the  first  number  is  increased  by  5,  the  second  by 
2f  and  the  third  by  7,  the  results  form  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

18.  The  product  of  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion is  8,  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  is  73.  What  are  the 
nimibers? 

18.  Divide  $  700  between  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  so  that  their 
shares  may  be  in  geometrical  progression,  and  the  sum  of 
A's  and  B's  shares  equal  to  $  252. 

14.  There  are  four  numbers,  the  first  three  of  which  form 
an  arithmetical  progression,  and  the  last  three  a  geometrical 
progression.  The  sum  of  the  first  and  third  is  2,  and  of 
the  second  and  fourth  37.    What  are  the  numbers  ? 

16.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  geometrical  progression,  the 
sum  of  whose  first  ten  terms  is  244  times  the  sum  of  its  first 
five  terms  ? 

16.  The  sum  of  the  first  three  terms  of  a  geometrical 
progression  is  one-fourth  the  sum  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  terms ;  and  the  seventh  term  is  384.  Find  the  first 
term  and  the  ratio. 

17.  There  are  three  numbers  in  geometrical  progression 
whose  sum  is  57.  If  the  first  is  multiplied  by  \,  the  second 
by  },  and  the  third  by  ^,  the  results  form  an  arithmetical 
progression.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

18.  If  the  mth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  is  p, 
and  the  nth  term  is  q,  what  is  the  (m  -|-  n)th  term  ? 

19.  If  a,  6,  c,  and  d  are  in  geometrical  progression,  prove 

that 

(a  -  c)«  +  (&  -  cy  -h  (6  -  dy  =  (a  -  dy. 
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XXIX.    HARMONIOAL  PROGRESSION. 

435.  Quantities  are  said  to  be  in  Harmonical  ProgreMion 
when  their  reciprocals  form  an  arithmetical  progression. 

Thus,  1,  -,   -,  -,   -,  •••  are  in  harmonical   progression, 
3    6    7    9 

because  their  reciprocals,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  ...,  form  an  arith- 
metical progression. 

436.  Any  problem  in  harmonical  progression,  which  is 
susceptible  of  solution,  may  be  solved  by  taking  the  recipro- 
cals of  the  terms,  and  applying  the  formulae  of  the  arith- 
metical progression. 

There  is,  however,  no  general  method*  for  finding  the  sum 
of  the  terms  of  a  harmonical  series. 

437.  If  any  three  consecutive  terms  of  a  harmonical  series 
are  taken,  the  first  is  to  the  third  cw  the  first  minus  the  second 
is  to  the  second  minus  the  third. 

Let  the  terms  be  a,  6,  and  c. 

Then  since  -,  -,  and  -  are  in  arithmetical  progression, 
ah  c 

1-^  =  ^-1, 
c      b      b     a 


or, 


b  —  c     a  —  b 
be  ab 


nh 

Multiplying  both  members  by ,  we  have 

b  —  c 

a     a— «6 

--  ^s  — — ^^—  • 

c      b  —c 
438.  Let  X  denote  the  harmonical  mean  between  a  and  b. 

Then  -  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  -  and  -• 
X  a         b 
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Whence,  bv  Art  421,    i  =  l_£  =  £Ll^. 
Therefore,  x  = 


a  +  b 


438.  Let  A,  O,  and  H  denote  the  arithmeticali  geometri- 
cal, and  harmonical  means,  respectively,  between  a  and  fr. 

Then  by  Arts.  421,  432,  and  438, 

^  =  ?L±^,©  =  V^,and^=^ 
2  a  +  b 

But,  24^x^  =  a6=:(VS6)«. 

2         a+b  ^        ' 


Whence,  A  x  -ff=  G*,  or  0=^y/A  x  -HI 

That  is,  fAe  geometrical  mean  between  two  quantities  is  also 
the  geometrical  mean  between  their  arithrnetical  and  Jiarmonical 
m£ans, 

440.  Let  a  and  b  be  two  positive  real  numbers. 

By  Art.  439,  the  positive  value  of  their  geometrical  mean 
is  intermediate  in  value  between  their  arithmetical  and 
harmonical  means. 

But  g-fft       2ab  __(a  +  by-4:ab 

^'  2         a  +  b  2{a  +  b) 

^a»-2a6-f&'^  (a-by , 
2{a  +  b)         2{a  +  b)'' 
a  positive  quantity. 

Hence,  of  the  three  means,  the  arithmetical  is  the  greatest, 
the  geometrical  next,  and  the  harmonical  the  least. 

EXAMPLES^ 

2    '^ 

441.  1.  Id  the  series  2,  -,  ^,  •••  to  36  terms,  find  the 

last  term. 
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Taking  the  reciprocals  of  the  terms^  we  have  the  arith- 

^.    ,       .13   5 
metical  series  ^  ^  ^  *•'  * 

In  this  case  a  =  -,  d  =  1,  and  n  =  36. 

Substituting  in  (I.),  Art.  416,  we  have 

Z  =  |  +  (36-l)xl  =  ^. 

2 

Then  —-  is  the  last  term  of  the  given  harmonical  series. 

71 

2.  Insert  5  harmonical  means  between  2  and  —  3. 

We  have  to  insert  5  arithmetical  means  between  -  and  — • 

2  3 

Substituting  a  =  -,  Z  =  — ,  and  n  =  7,  in  (L),  Art.  416, 

-^  =  --|-6d;  or,d  =  -~. 
3      2''  36 

Then  the  arithmetical  series  is 

2*    36'    9'    12'        18'        36'        3* 
Therefore  the  required  harmonical  series  is 

2,   g,   I   12,    -18,    -^,    -3. 

Find  the  last  terms  of  the  following  : 

3.  -,  —-,  -,  •••  to  11  terms.        4.    -,  -,  1,  •••  to  17  terms 
4  11   6  6  7 

6.    —  -,  10,  -,  ..•  to  26  terms. 
3         4 

8.   6,  -  2,  -  -,  ...  to  23  terms. 

^'    "7'  ""23'  ""16' '■■*^^"^*^"^' 
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8.  Insert  7  harmonical  means  between  -  and  --• 

2  26 

9.  Insert  6  harmonical  means  between and  — — • 

5  13 

8 

10.  Insert  6  harmonical  means  between  4  and  — -— . 

19 

Find  the  harmonical  mean  between : 

11.  Uand-l-,^.  12.   ?L±|and55^. 

a  —  b         a  +  b 

13.  Find  the  last  term  of  the  harmonical  series  Oyb^  •.. 
to  n  terms. 

14.  If  m  harmonical  means  are  inserted  between  a  and  b, 
what  is  the  second  mean  ? 

16.  The  first  term  of  a  harmonical  series  is  x,  and  the 
second  term  is  y ;  continue  the  series  to  three  more  terms. 

16.  The  arithmetical  mean  between  two  numbers  is  —  J, 
and  the  harmonical  mean  is  42.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

17.  The  fourth  term  of  a  harmonical  series  is  —  f,  and 
the  ninth  term  is  —  ^.      What  is  the  seventh  term? 

18.  The  geometrical  mean  between  two  numbers  is  12, 
and  the  harmonical  mean  is  9^.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

19.  There  are  three  numbers  in  harmonical  progression 
whose  sum  is  }J.  If  the  second  and  third  numbers  are 
multiplied  by  5  and  16,  respectively,  the  three  numbers 
form  a  geometrical  progression.     What  are  the  numbers  ? 

20.  If  the  mtli  term  of  a  harmonical  progression  is  p,  and 
the  nth  term  is  q,  what  is  the  (m  -j-  n)th  term  ? 

21.  Prove  that  if  a  is  the  arithnK^fical  mean  between  b 
and  c,  and  b  the  geometrical  mean  between  a  and  c,  then  c 
is  the  harmonical  mean  between  a  and  b. 
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XXX.    THE  BINOMIAL  THEOREM. 

POSITIVE  INTEGRAL  EXPONENT. 

442.  The. Binomial  Theorem  is  a  formula  by  means  of 
which  any  power  of  a  binonfial  may'  be  *^xpanded  into  a 
series. 

.    We  shall  consider  in  the  present  chapter  those  cases  only 
in  which  the  exponent  is  a  positive  integer. 

PROOF  OP  THE  THEOREM   FOR  A  POSITIVB  INTEGRAL 

EXPONENT. 

443.  By  actual  multiplication,  we  obtain : 
(a  -h  a;)*  =  a*  +  2  ox  -H  oj* ; 

(a  -f  xy  =  d»  -h  3a*«  -f  Saa^  -f  x»; 

(a-|-a;)*  =  a*-|-4a»a;-f6aV-f  4fl«c»-|-af*;  etc. 

In  the  above  results  we  observe  the  following  laws : 

I.  The  number  of  terms  is  greater  by  1  than  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  binomial. 

II.  The  exponent  of  a  in  the  first  term  is  the  same  as 
the  exponent  of  the  binomial,  and  decreases  by  1  in  each 
succeeding  term. 

III.  The  exponent  of  x  in  the  second  term  is  1,  and  in- 
creases by  lin  each  succeeding  term. 

IV.  The  coefficient  of  the  firsi  term  is  1;  and  of  the 
second  term,  is  tha  exponent  of  the  binomi^. 

V.  If  the  coefficient  of  any  term  is  multiplied  by  the 
exponent  of  a  in  that  term,  and  the  result  divided  by  the 
exponent  of  x  increased  by  1,  the  quotient  yill  be  the 
coefficient  of  the  next  following  term. 
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444.  We  will  now  prove  by  induction  (Art.  114,  Note) 
that  these  laws  hold  for  any  positive  integral  power  of  a+x. 

Assume  the  laws  to  hold  for  (a-j-a;)*,  where  n  is  any 
positive  integer. 

Then,  (a  -f  a;)*  =  a*  -f  na'^^x  -f  ^^^  ~  ^^  a^'-V  +  —  ■  (1) 

Let  P,  Q,  and  iJ  denote  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  in- 
volving a*"^af,  a""''~*af"*"*,  and  a""''"*af"*"',  respectively,  in  the 
second  member  of  (1) ;  thus, 

(a  4- «)"  =  a*  -f  na"  *«  H 

-f  Pa^'-^af  -f  Qa— ••- V+*  +  jRa*-'"  V^'H (2) 

Multiplying  both  members  by  a  -f  a,  we  have 

=  a-^^-|-(n-hl)a"a;-|-  ... 

-h(P  +  Q)a"-'a;''+^-h(Q-|-i?)a"-'->af+2-f ....  (3) 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  second^  thirds  and 
fourth  laws  of  Art.  443. 

Since  the  fifth  law  of  Art.  443  is  assumed  to  hold  with 
respect  to  the  second  member  of  (2),  we  shall  have 


_  P{n  -  r) 


^  Q(n-r-l) 


Q  ^  -  y-'f   and  R 

^         r+l    '  r+2 

Therefore, 

^   Q(n-r^l)       Q(n.f  1) 
Q  +  7g^  r  +  2         _     rH-2 


n  —  r 


) 


+  Q 


Whence, 


Q-hR^{P+(^)^_^, 


9 (n-M)      r -h  2 
n  —  r 

71  —  r 


} 
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But  n  —  r  is  the  exponent  of  a  in  that  term  of  (3)  whose 
coefficient  is  P-f-Q,  and  r-H2  is  the  exponent  of  x  increased 
by  1. 

Therefore  the  fifth  law  holds  with  respect  to  (3). 

Hence,  if  the  laws  of  Art.  443  hold  for  any  power  of 
a  -h  «  whose  exponent  is  a  positive  integer^  they  also  hold 
for  a  power  whose  exponent  is  greater  by  1. 

But  the  laws  have  been  shown  to  hold  for  (a  -|-  x)\  and 
hence  they  also  hold  for  (a  +  ap)* ;  and  since  they  hold  for 
(a  -f-  «)*,  they  also  hold  for  (a  -h  «)•;  and  so  on. 

Therefore  the  laws  hold  when  the  exponent  is  any  positive 
integer. 

By  aid  of  the  fifth  law,  the  coefficients  of  the  successive 
terms  after  the  third,  in  the  second  member  of  (2),  may  be 
readily  found ;  thus, 

(a  -h  xy  =  a-  -f  na'^-^x  -j-  ??l^I^a-V 
^  '^  1.2 

^n(n-lHn-2)^.„^^._        (4) 

This  result  is  called  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

Note.  In  place  of  the  denominators  1-2,  1  •  2  •  3,  etc.,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  write  |2,  [3,  etc.  The  symbol  {n,  read  ^^ factorial  n,"  signi- 
fies the  product  of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  n  inclusive. 

445.   Putting  a=  1  in  equation  (4),  Art.  444,  we  obtain 


EXAMPLES. 

446.  In  expanding  expressions  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
it  is  convenient  to  obtain  the  exponents  and  coefficients  of 
the  terms  by  aid  of  the  laws  of  Art.  443,  which  have  been 
1^    proved  to  hold  for  any  positive  integral  exponent. 
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1.  Expand  (a  +  a^)'. 

The  exponent  of  a  in  the  first  term  is  B,  and  deoieases  bj 
1  in  each  succeeding  term. 

The  exponent  of  x  in  the  second  term  is  1,  and  increases 
by  1  in  each  succeeding  term. 

The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  1 ;  of  the  second  tenn, 
5 ;  multiplying  5,  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term,  by  4, 
the  exponent  of  a  in  that  term^  and  dividing  the  result  by 
the  exponent  of  x  increased  by  1,  or  2,  we  have  10  as  the 
coefficient  of  the  third  term ;  and  so  on.    Hence, 

(a +  »)»  =  o^  +  6a^  +  lOoW  +  lOaV  +  6aj^ +  08^. 

H ot«  1.  The  coeflBdents  of  terms  equally  distant  from  the  begfai- 
ning  and  end  of  the  expansion  are  eqnaL  Thns  the  ooeflfioients  of  the 
latter  half  of  an  expansion  may  he  written  oat  from  the  flzst  half. 

■ 

2.  Expand  {l-j-2a^)\ 
(l  +  2aJ*)*  =  [l-f(2a?*)]« 

=  !•+   6.1*.(2af*)  +16.1*.(2a^)«+20.1».(2a^)« 
+  15.1*.(2iC*)*-f  6.1  .(2af*)'-f(2a?*)« 

=  1  + 12  a?*  +  60  a^  +  160  a:"  +  240  a'«  +  192a* 
-|-64««. 

Note  2.  If  the  first  term  of  the  binomial  is  a  number  expressed  in 
Arabic  numerals,  it  is  convenient  to  write  the  exponents  at  first  with- 
out reduction.  The  result  should  afterwards  be  reduced  to  its  simplest 
form. 

Note  3.  If  either  term  of  the  binomial  has  a  coefficient  or  exponent 
other  than  unity,  it  should  be  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis  before  apply 
Ing  the  laws. 

3.  Expand  (3  m"*  -  Vn)\ 

(3m"* -\/^)* 

=  [(3m-i)  +  (-n*)]* 

=  (3m"*)*-f4(3m-i)'X-n')H-6(3m"*)*(-nt)« 

-f  4(3m"i)  (-7i.*)«  +  (-n*)* 
=:81m-*-108m"57ii+54m-*n*-12m"*n  +  n* 


I 

t 
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Not«  4.  If  the  second  term  of  the  binomial  is  negative,  It  should 
be  enclosed,  negative  sign  and  all,  in  a  parenthesis  before  applying  the 
laws.  In  reducing  afterwards,  care  must  be  taken  to  apply  the  prin 
ciples  of  Art  109. 

Expand  the  following : 
4. 


6. 
6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


(a  +  »)*. 

12.   (^»-f)'. 

(a  -  xy. 

13.  {ah-i+arh^y. 

• 

(1  +xy. 

14.    (Va»  +  4<^)*. 

(c*  +  (r*v. 

16.   (^^      JLY. 
\Vy     2Vi/ 

(m"*-n»)*. 

16.   (a-^-yj. 

(ar-2»*')». 

17.    {xi  +  3y-\y. 

(o»  +  5Viy. 

18.    {3a-^y/b-b-i-i/^y. 

(—  —  'y/mn^  • 

...   (V|.2^)'. 

A  tnnomial  may  be  raised  to  any  power  by  the  Binomial 
Theorem  if  two  of  its  terms  are  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis 
and  regarded  as  a  single  term. 

20.   Expand  (a«  -  2  a?  -  2)*. 

(iB2_2a;~2)* 

=  [(x«-2«)  +  (-2)]* 

=  (x*  -  2xy  +  4(««  -  2xY{  -  2)  +  6(aj«-  2aj)«(-  2)« 

-h4(««-2«)(-2)»-f(-2)* 
-  x8- 8a^+ 24iB«  -  32aj*-f  16af*- 8(a«  -  6aj»+ 12af*  -  8aj») 

-h  24(iC*  -  4af»  H- 4x2)  -  32(a:2  -  2«)  + 16 
=  a^- 8a^+ 16aJ«-|- 16iB»- 66  a?*- 32  ir»  4- 64  a«  + 64  a; +  16. 


\ 
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Expand  the  following : 

81.    (af  +  x-\-iy.  84.    (2af  +  x  +  3y. 


.   (3a*-aaj-4a!^«.  85.    (1-x  +  a?)^. 

88.    {l  +  2x-a?)\  86.    (aj*  +  2»-2)». 

447.   To  find  (he  rth  or  general  term  in  tke  expamsUm  of 
(a  +  x)\ 

The  following  laws  will  be  observed  to  hold  for  any  term 
in  the  expansion  of  (a  +  ^)^  in  equation  (4),  Art  444: 

1.  The  exponent  of  a?  is  less  by  1  than  the  number  of  the 
term. 

2.  The  exponent  of  a  is  n  minus  the  exponent  of  abl 

3.  The  last  factor  of  the  numerator  is  greater  by  1  than 
the  exponent  of  a. 

4.  The  last  factor  of  the  denominator  is  the  same  as  the 
exponent  of  x. 

Therefore,  in  the  rth  term,  the  exponent  of  x  will  be  r— 1. 
The  exponent  of  a  will  be  n  —  (r  —  1),  or  n  —  r  +  1.  ^ 
The  last  factor  of  the  numerator  will  be  n  —  r  +  2. 
The  last  factor  of  the  denominator  will  be  r  —  1. 

Hence,  the  rth  term 

^ n(n~l)(n-2)...(n-r-f  2)    -_,^.,      » 
1.2.3...(r-l) 

EXAMPLES. 

1.   Find  the  eighth  term  of  (3a*  -  6-^)". 

(3ai-6-i)»=[(3a*)  +  (-6-»)]". 

In  this  case,  r  =  8,  and  n  s  11 ;  hence  the  eighth  term 

__  ll»10-9-8»7'6»5 /3^i\4/ __  i,-i\7 
1.2.3.4.5.6.7   ^'      ^  ^  ^ 

=  330 .  (81  a«)  (  -  h-')  =  -  26730  a%-^ 
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Note.  Notes  8  and  4,  Art.  446,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
examples  in  the  present  article. 

Find  the 

2.  Seventh  term  of  (a  -f  a?)". 

8.  Sixth  term  of  (1  +  m)^«. 

4.   Eighth  term  of  (c  -  d)»*. 

6.   Fifth  term  of  (1  -  a*)^. 

6.  Seventh  term  of  ( -+- |  • 

\b     a) 

7.  Tenth  tenn  of  (aT  -  V«)". 

8.  Seventh  term  of  f  a~' ah\  • 

9.  Eighth  term  of  (a;-»-f  2  yi)M. 

10.  Sixth  term  of  (a"*  -  3aj»)^ 

11.  Ninth  term  of  (Vm  + -r — )  • 


18.   Find  the  middle  term 


»'(••-!)" 


18.   Find  the  term  involving  ic"  in  [  «*  -f  —  j  • 
,^     14.   Find  the  term  involving  a?"  in  [  2a^  —  -—  J  • 
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XXXI.    OONVEBGENOY  AND  DIVEBQENOT 

OF  SERIES. 

4ttL  A  nnite  Seriet  is  a  series  haying  a  finite  number 
of  tenns. 

An  Inflnita  Series  is  a  series  the  number  of  whose  terms 
is  unlimited. 

The  progressions,  in  general,  are  examples  of  finite  series; 
but  in  Art.  429  we  considered  infinite  geometrical  series. 

449l  Infinite  series  may  be  developed  by  the  processes  of 
Division  and  Evolution. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  divide  1  by  1  —  as. 

1  — a?)l(l-f  aj  +  aj^  +  .- 
X 


The  quotient  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  the  infinite  series 
Again,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  square  root  of  1  +  ox 


1 


1+---+ 
2      8 


^^l 


X 


2  +  a;-- 
8 


4 


The  result  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  tlie  infinite  series 

2      8 
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Infinite  series  may  also  be  developed  by  other  methods, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  will  be  considered  in 
Chapter  XXXII. 

450.  A  series  is  said  to  be  convergerU  when  the  sum  of 
the  first  n  terms  approaches  a  certain  fixed  quantity  as  a 
limit  (Art.  209),  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased;  this 
limiting  value  is  called  the  Sum  of  the  Senea, 

A  series  is  also  said  to  be  convergent  when  the  sum  of  all 
its  terms  is  equal  to  a  fixed  finite  quantity. 

A  series  is  said  to  be  divergent  when  the  sum  of  the  first 
n  terms  can  be  made  to  numerically  exceed  any  assigned 
quantity,  however  great,  by  taking  n  sufficiently  great. 

451.  Consider,  for  example,  the  infinite  series 

1  +  05 -h  05* -h  «*  +  •••• 

I.  Suppose  x  =  Xi,  where  Xi  is  numerically  <  1. 
The  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is  now 

1  4.  ajj  4.  a;^«  +  ...  -I-  aji->  =  \zL^  (Art.  115). 

1— iBj 

When  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  x{^  decreases  indefi- 
nitely in  absolute  value,  and  approaches  the  limit  0. 

1  —  a^*  1 

Therefore  - — -^  approaches  the  limit • 

1  —  Xi  1  —  Xi 

That  is,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  approaches  a  certain 
fixed  quantity  as  a  limit,  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased. 
Hence  the  series  is  convergent  when  x  is  numerically  <  1. 

II.  Suppose  05  =  1. 

In  this  case,  each  term  of  the  series  is  equal  to  1,  and  the 
sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is  equal  to  n ;  and  this  sum  can  be 
made  to  exceed  any  assigned  quantity,  however  great,  by 
taking  n  sufficiently  great. 

Hence  the  series  is  divergent  when  05  =  1. 
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III.  Suppose  »=  —  1. 

In  this  case  the  series  take,  the  fonn 

1  —  1  +  1  — !-♦-  —  ; 

and  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is  either  1  or  0  according 
as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

Hence  the  series  is  neither  eanverffent  nor  divergeni  when 

IV.  Suppose  x=Xi,  where  Xi  is  numerically  >  1. 
The  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is 

l-l-aj,4.aj,«+...4.aH"-i=:?^^^^  (Art  116). 

«r »  —  1 

By  taking  n  sufficiently  great,  the  expression  ^ — —  can 

Xi  —  1 

be  made  to  numerically  exceed  any  assigned  quantity,  how- 
ever great. 

Hence  the  series  is  divergent  when  x  is  numerically  >  1. 

452.  Consider  the  infinite  series 

l-|-a5-|-a^-|-a!?-|-  •••, 

developed  by  the  fraction (Art.  449). 

Let  «=.!,  in  which  case  the  series  is  convergent  (Art.  461) 
The  series  now  takes  the  form  1  -h  .1  -f  .01  -f  .001  +  •••, 

while  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  — ,  or  — • 

In  this  case,  however  great  the  number  of  terms  taken. 

their  sum  will  never  exactly  equal  — - ;  but  it  approaches 

this  value  as  a  limit  (Art.  430). 

Thus,  if  an  infinite  series  is  convergentj  the  greater  the 
number  of  terms  taken,  the  more  nearly  does  their  sum 
approach  to  the  value  of  the  expression  from  which  the 
series  was  developed ;  and  the  sum  of  the  series  (Art.  460) 
is  equal  to  the  value  of  this  expression. 
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Again,  let  x  s  10,  in  which  case  the  series  is  divergent. 

The  series  now  takes  the  form  1  -h  10  -h  100  -h  1000  -h  — , 

while  the  value  of  the  fraction  is — -,  or  —  -- 

1-10  9 

In  this  case  it  is  evident  that,  the  greater  the  number  of 

terms  taken,  the  more  does  their  sum  diverge  from  the 

value • 

9 

Thus,  if  an  infinite  series  is  divergent,  the  greater  the 

number  of  terms  taken,  the  more  does  their  sum  diverge 

from  the  value  of  the  expression  from  which  the  series  was 

developed. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  an  infinite  series  cannot  be 
iLsed  for  the  purposes  of  demonstration,  unless  it  is  convergent. 

Note.  It  will  be  understood  hereafter  that,  hi  every  expression  in- 
volving a  convergent  infinite  series,  the  sum  of  the  series  is  meant. 

For  example,  the  product  of  two  convergent  infinite  series  will  be 
understood  as  signifying  the  product  of  their  sums. 


ELEMENTARY  THEOREMS  ON  THE  CONVERQENCY 
AND    DXVERGENCY  OF  SERIES. 

453.  The  infinite  series 

a -f  6a; -f- ca^ -h  cZic' -f  ••• 

is  convergent  when  x  =  0;  for  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  is 
equal  to  a  when  x  =  0. 

454.  If  aU  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series  are  of  the  same 
'<iijn,  the  series  must  he  either  convergent  or  divergent. 

Note.  An  infinite  series  may  be  neither  convergent  nor  divergent ; 
an  example  of  this  has  been  given  in  Art.  451,  III. 
Such  series  are  called  indeterminate  or  neutral. 

In  this  case,  the  greater  the  number  of  terms  taken,  the 
greater  will  be  the  absolute  value  of  their  sum. 
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Therefore,  either  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  approaches 
a  certain  fixed  quantity  as  a  limit,  when  n  is  indefinitely 
increased ;  or  else  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  can  be  made 
to  numerically  exceed  any  assigned  quantity,  however  great^ 
by  taking  n  sufficiently  great. 

Hence  the  series  must  be  either  convergent  or  divergent. 


By  Art.  464,  if  all  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series  are 
of  the  same  sign,  the  series  must  be  either  convergent  or 
divergent ;  hence, 

I.  If  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is  numerically  less  than 
a  certain  fixed  quantity,  however  great  n  may  be,  the  series 
is  convergent. 

IL  If  each  term  of  the  series  is  numerically  less  than 
the  corresponding  term  of  another  infinite  series  whose 
terms  are  all  of  the  same  sign,  and  which  is  known  to  be 
convergent,  the  first  series  is  convergent. 

IIL  If  each  term  of  the  series  is  numerically  greater 
than  the  corresponding  term  of  another  infinite  scries 
whose  terms  are  all  of  the  same  sign,  and  which  is  known 
to  be  divergent,  the  first  series  is  divergent. 


If  all  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series  are  of  the  same 
sign,  and  each  term  is  numerically  greater  than  some  assigned 
finite  quantity,  however  small,  the  series  is  divergent. 

For  if  each  term  of  the  series  is  numerically  greater  than 
a,  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is  numerically  greater  than 
no,  and  hence  can  be  made  to  numerically  exceed  any 
assigned  quantity,  however  great,  by  taking  n  sufficiently 
great. 

Therefore  the  series  is  divergent. 

457.  It  follows  from  Art.  456  that,  if  all  the  terms  of  an 
infinite  series  are  of  the  same  sign,  the  series  is  divergent 
unless  its  nth  term  approaches  the  limit  0  when  n  is  indefi- 
nitely increased. 
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If  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series  are  aJUemaiely  positive 
and  negative,  and  each  term  is  numei-ically  less  than  the  pre" 
ceding  term,  the  series  is  convergent. 

For  let  the  series  be  w^  —  Uj  +  1*3  —  U4  -H  •••  • 
It  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 

(wi  -  iij)  +  (ws  -  W4)  +  (W5  -  ti,)  +  ...,  (1) 

or,  Ml  —  (t£j  — 1*3)  —  (tt4  —  w,) (2) 

By  hypothesis,  each  of  the  expressions  t«i  — Wj,  v^  —  u^ 
etc.,  is  positive ;  that  is,  all  the  terms  of  series  (1)  are  pos- 
itive ;  and  it  is  evident  from  (2)  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n 
terms  of  the  series  is  less  than  Ui,  however  great  n  may  be. 

Therefore,  by  Art.  465, 1.,  the  series  is  convergent. 

As  an  example  of  the  above,  the  infinite  series 


2     3     4^ 


is  convergent. 


469.  If  aU  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series  are  of  the  sam£ 
sign,  and  the  ratio  of  ea>ch  term  to  the  preceding  term  is  less 
than  a  certain  quaiitity  which  is  itself  less  than  unity,  the  series 
is  convergent. 

Let  the  series  be 

Mi  +  tij  +  ttsH htt,-i  +  t«,H ;  (1) 

and  suppose  -^  <  a:,  -?  <  a:,  ...,  -JL.  <  x, ....  where  a?  is  <  1. 

til  M,  M,_i 

By  Art.  451,  I.,  since  a?  is  <  1,  the  infinite  series 

Wi(l  -f- «  -h  «*  -h  aJ*  +  — )  (2) 

is  convergent. 

Multiplying  together  the  first  r  —  1  of  the  given  inequali- 
ties (Art.  226),  we  have 

^^^  "    *'  <  Qf-^ ;  whence,  —  <  7f~^ :  or,  u^  <u<xr"^- 

UiU^-'-U^.l  U\ 
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That  IB,  the  rth  term  of  (1)  is  numerically  less  than  the 
rth  term  of  series  (2)^  which  is  known  to  be  convergent. 
Therefore^  by  Art  455^  IL,  the  8eries«(l)  is  convergent. 

460.  If  aU  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series  are  of  the  same 
sign,  and  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the  preceding  term  is  either 
equal  to  unity,  or  greater  than  unity,  the  series  is  divergent. 

Let  the  series  be  Vi  +  ti,  +  ^  -h  «*4  4-  •••  • 

If  the  ratio  is  equal  to  unity^  each  term  of  the  series  is 
equal  to  Ui;  and  if  the  ratio  is  greater  than  unity,  each 
term,  after  the  firsts  is  numerically  greater  than  tt|. 

In  either  case  the  series  is  divergent  by  Art.  457. 


If  an  infinite  series^  in  which  all  the  terms  are  of 
the  same  sign,  is  convergent,  it  will  remain  so  after  the 
signs  of  any  number  of  terms  are  changed ;  for  the  sum  of 
the  first  n  terms,  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  will  be 
numerically  less  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  theorems  of  Arts.  455, 
II.,  and  459  hold  when  the  terms  are  not  all  of  the  same 
sign. 


If  an  infinite  series  is  convergent  or  divergent,  it 
will  evidently  remain  convergent  or  divergent  after  any 
finite  number  of  terms  have  been  added  to,  or  subtracted 
from  it. 

Therefore,  in  testing  a  series  for  convergency  or  diver- 
gency, we  may  commence  at  any  assigned  term,  taking  no 
account  of  the  preceding  terms. 

Thus,  the  theorem  of  Art.  459  might  be  stated  as  follows : 

"  If,  after  any  assigned  temi,  the  terms  of  an  infinite  series 
are  all  of  the  same  sign,  and  the  ratio  of  each  term  to  the 
preceding  term  is  less  than  a  certain  quantity  which  is 
itself  less  than  unity,  the  series  is  convergent." 

Similar  considerations  hold  with  respect  to  Arts.  455  to 
458  inclusive,  and  Art.  460. 
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463.   The  infinite  series 

is  convergent  when  x  is  taken  sufficiently  small. 
For  the  ratio  of  the  (r+l)8t  term  to  the  rth  term  is 


Ix  ^~ 

or  — ;  and  whatever  the  values  of  I  and  k,  x  may  be  taken  so 

^  Ix 

small  that  the  ratio  —  shall  always  be  numerically  less  than 

g,  where  g  is  a  quantity  numerically  less  than  1. 
Therefore  the  series  is  convergent  by  Art.  459. 

464.    To  prove  thxU  the  infinite  series 

l+aJ-h  — -h-^H H h  — 

is  convergent  when  x  is  numerically  <  1. 
The  ratio  of  the  (r  -f  l)st  term  to  the  rth  term 


=^      ^-"  ^ar^r-l^a;(r-l)^    A      1\ 


r      r  —  1      r       af 


-1 


Since  1 is  less  than  1,  the  ratio  of  the  (r-h  l)st  term 

r 

to  the  rth  term  is  numerically  less  than  a?;  that  is,  it  is 

numerically  less  than  a  quantity  which  is  itself  numerically 

less  than  1. 

Therefore,  by  Art.  459,  the  series  is  convergent. 


I.    To  prove  that  the  infinite  series 

1 4- aj -f  ^ -1. :^  4.  ...  4. !L -I-  ... 
^    ^[2^[3^       ^[r^ 

15  convergent  for  every  value  ofx. 
The  ratio  of  the  (r-f-l)st  term  to  the  rth  term 

—  ?!!       '^^   _^'_     a;     ^r  — 1_     x    (^      1\ 
"|r  "^tr-J,"  r  ■"  r^l  ^  ~i^ ""  i^Ti'^^  ~  tV 
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If  r  is  80  taken  that  r  —  1  is  numerically  greater  than  Xf 


X 


will  be  numerically  less  than  1 ;  and  as  r  increases 

beyond  this  value, decreases  indefinitely  in  absolute 

value.  ^ "" 

Also.  1 is  less  than  1. 

r 

Therefore,  commencing  at  a  certain  assigned  termy  the  ratio 
of  each  term  to  the  preceding  term  is  numerically  less  than 

a  quantity     ^   >  which  is  itself  numerically  less  than  L 
Hence  the  series  is  convergent  by  Art.  462. 

466.   To  jiTove  thai  the  infinite  series  (compare  Art.  445) 

where  n  is  any  real  number ,  not  a  positive  integer,  is  convergent 
when  X  is  numerically  <  1. 

By  Art.  447,  the  ratio  of  the  (r-f  l)st  term  to  the  rth 
term 

s=  ^(^  — 1)'"(^  — y-f  1)^ ^  w(7i  —  1 ) '»'  (n  —  r-h  2)       I 

_n{n  —  1)  ■"  (n--r4-2)(n  — r-f  1)^ 
""  1.2.3...(r-l)r 

1.2-3...(r-l) 


n(n  — l)...(n  — r-h2)af^ 


L   Suppose  n  positive. 

If  r  is  taken  >  n,  -  —  —  is  positive  and  <  2 ;  and  hence 

n4- 1  '^ 

— -^- 1  is  numerically  <  1. 

r 
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II.   Suppose  n  negative,  and  numerically  <  1. 

Then,  whatever  the  value  of  r,  ^  "^     is  positive  and  <  1 ; 

T 

and  hence  ^-^^t 1  is  numerically  <  1. 

T 

ni.   Suppose  n  negative,  and  numerically  >1;  and  let 
fit  =  —  n',  where  n'  is  positive  and  >  1. 

Then,      »-^  +  ^a:=  -n'-r  +  l^ ,  r-1 

r  r  — 1  r 


=-(^->>-C-J) 


If  r  is  taken  sufficiently  great, -|- 1  may  be  made  to 

differ  from  1  by  less  than  any  assigned  quantity,  however 
small. 

Hence,  if  r  is  taken  sufficiently  great,  [  /^  -f  Ija?  may 
be  made  numerically  less  than  1,  since  x  is  numerically  less 

than  1;  and  as  r  increases  beyond  this  value,  [    ^     +1  )g 
decreases  indefinitely  in  absolute  value.  ^  ""  ^ 

Also,  1 is  less  than  1. 

r 

Thus,  in  thq  first  and  third  cases  after  a  certain  assigned 
term,  and  in  the  second  case  always,  the  ratio  of  the  (r-f  l)st 
term  to  the  rth  term  is  numerically  less  than  a  quantity 
which  is  itself  numerically  less  than  1. 

Therefore  by  Art.  462,  the  series  is  convergent  in  each  of 
the  above  cases. 

IV.   If  n  =  —  1,  the  series  takes  the  form 

1  —  a; -f  «^  —  ic^ -f  •••> 

m 

which  is  convergent  by  Art.  458. 
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467.   7b  prove  &at  the  infinite  aeriet 
1  +  1+I  +  1  +  ... 

u  oonvergmt  token  nit>l,  and  divergent  when,  n  =  1  or  n  <  1. 

1.  It  II  is  >  1.  t)>e  seconii  BJid  third  terms  -.ik  together 
<  - — I-  — ,  or  <  — ;  the  iif  xt  four  terms  are  together  <  —  ; 
the  next  eight  are  together  <  —  j  and  80 

Therefore  the  series  is  less  than  the  seriei 

1 +.?.+. *.+l+-. 


1+5^  ■  4- 


1  ^  1  ^  1 


1+ 


^.(^.)V(i)V- 


which  IB  known  to  be  convergent  by  Art,  461, 1, 
Hence  the  given  series  is  convergent  (Art.  455,  II.). 

II.   If  ni=  1,  the  series  becomes 


(2) 


the  next  four  terms  are  together  >  -,  or  >  -;  and  so  on. 

-    Hence,  by  taking  a  aufiiciently  great  number  of  terms, 
their  sum  may  be  made  to  exceed  any  assigned  quantity, 
however  great. 
Therefore  the  series  is  divergent. 

III.    If  n  is  positive  and  <  1,  or  negative,  each  term  of 
(1^  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  ni  .series  (2). 
Hem»  the  given  series  is  divergent  (Art.  455,  III.). 
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EXAMPLES. 


Expand  each  of  the  following  to  four  terms : 


1. 


2. 


3. 


2  — 5a? 
1  +  30?' 


M     2-5a;  +  6a^ 
•     3_7a^-aj»' 


l-fo* 


X 

2-3a:-f  4aj«' 


6.    VI -2a;. 


7.  V4a?*  +  2y*. 

8.  <^T+^. 


6.    Va*-4a5-h&*.       9.    v^8o*-36. 


10.   Prove  that  the  infinite  series 

I4.l-Ll-L.l4.... 

Is  convergent. 

ihe  series  is  less  than  the  series 

14-- 4-1  +  1+..., 
2     2*     2» 

which  is  known  to  be  convergent  by  Art.  451,  I. 

Therefore  the  series  is  convergent  (Art.  455,  II.). 

Examine  whether  the  following  infinite  series  are  con 
vergent  or  divergent : 


11     1-2'.  3'     4' 


16.   i  +  2f  +  ^  +  £+.... 


13.   i  +  l  +  i+i  J-....      16.   1  +  1+^  +  ^+... 
3'     6"     7»  2»     3^     4* 

17.   l  +  -^  +  -^+J-  +  -^+.... 
1-2     2.3     3-4     4-6 
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XZZn.    THE  THEOREM  OF  UNDETEB- 
MINED  OOEFFIOIENTS. 

469.  An  important  method  for  expanding  expiesaions 
into  series  is  based  on  the  following  theorem,  known  as  the 
Hieorem  of  Undetermined  Coefficients : 

If  the  eeriee  A+Bx+CTf+Daf-^-'*'  is  dltvays  equal  to  the 
series  -4'-|-  B'as-f- C^3i?+  D'a?+  •••,  wJien  x  has  any  txiiice  uM^ 
makes  both  series  oonvergeni,  the  coefficients  of  Wee  powers  ofm 
in  the  two  series  wiU  be  equal;  ihat  is,  A^A',  BmxB^,  O^Of 
etc. 

For  since  the  equation 

is  satisfied  when  x  has  any  value  which  makes  both  mem- 
bers convergent,  and  since  both  members  are  convergent 
when  a;  =  0  (Art.  453),  it  follows  that  the  equation  is  satiB^ 
fied  when  x  =  0. 

Putting  05  sss  0,  we  have  A  =  A'. 

Subtracting  A  from  the  first  member  of  the  equation,  and 
its  equal  A*  from  the  second  member,  we  obtain 

Dividing  through  by  «, 

B  +  (?a?  +  Daj* -H  ...  =  B'  -f-  (7'a?  -h  2>'a*  H 

This  equation  also  is  satisfied  when  x  has  any  value  which 
tnakes  both  members  convergent ;  and  putting  a;=0,  we  have 

In  like  manner,  we  may  prove  (7  =  (7,  D=  D\  etc. 

Note.  The  above  demonstration  is  the  one  iLsually  given  in  text> 
books  pp.  Algebra ;  it  is,  however,  open  to  objection  in  one  respect. 


♦  r.     ^  ^^  .3    *^ 
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It  is  demonstrated  rigorously  that 

-Bx  +  Cx2  +  2)x»  +  ...  =  B'x  +  Cx2+  D'x^-^- ..., 
or,  X  (5  +  Cx  +  i)x2  +  ...)  =  x(B'  +  C'x  +  Z>'x2  +  -..),  (1) 

when  X  has  any  value  which  makes  both  members  convergent,  indtiding 
the  value  zero. 
But  when  we  divide  through  by  x,  and  put  the  result  in  the  form 

-B  +  Cx  +  2)x2  +  ...  =  5'  +  C'x  +  2>'x2  +  ...,  (2) 

all  that  we  know  about  this  equation  is,  that  it  is  satisfied  by  every 
value  of  Xf  excq[)t  zero,  which  makes  both  members  convergent. 

We  cannot  assert  that  the  equation  is  satisfied  when  x  =  0 ;  for 
equation  (1)  is  satisfied  when  x  =  0,  even  if  £+  Cx  +  2>x^4- ...  and 
B'  +  C'x  +  D'^  +  .«•  are  unequal  for  this  value  of  x. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  rigorously  that  B  =  B',  we  may  proceed  as 
follows : 

Both  members  of  (2)  are  convergent,  and  the  equation  therefore 
satisfied,  when  x  is  taken  sufficiently  small  (Art  403),  and  for  all 
smaller  values  of  x,  except  zero. 

But  if  X  is  taken  sufficiently  small,  the  first  member  may  be  made 
to  differ  from  B,  and  the  second  member  from  B',  by  less  than  any 
assigned  quantity,  however  small. 

Hence  B  and  B'  cannot  differ  by  any  assigned  quantity,  however 
small,  and  are  therefore  equal. 


470.  A  finite  series  being  always  convergent,  it  follows 
from  the  preceding  article  that  if  two  finite  series 

A  -f  Bx-^-Ca^-i h Kaf  and  ^'+  B'x  -f  Ca?H h  iT'x*, 

are  equal  for  every  value  of  x,  the  coefficients  of  like  powers 
of  X  in  the  two  series  are  equal. 

EXPANSION  OF  FRACTIONS  INTO  SERIES. 

471.  1.  Expand      ""  — —;r3  ^^  ascending  powers  of  x, 

1  —  2a5  +  oar 

We  have  seen  in  Art.  449  that  a  fraction  of  the  above  form 
may  bo  expanded  into  a  series  by  dividing  the  numerator 
by  the  denominator ;  we  therefore  know  that  the  proposed 
expansioi  is  possible. 
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Assume  then 


A  +  Bx  +  Caf  +  D3f  +  Es^  +  *^*l     (1) 


l-2»  +  3aj" 
where  Af  By  C,  D,E,  ...,  are  quantities  independent  of  as. 

Clearing  of  fractions,  and  collecting  the  terms  in  the  second 
member  involving  like  powers  of  as^  we  have 


-2ud 


x-\-    C  af+   D  sf+   B\ 

-2B 

-2C 

-2D 

+SA 

+  SB 

+30 

a^H (2) 


The  second  member  of  (1)  must  express  the  value  of  the 
fraction  for  every  value  of  x  which  makes  the  series  con- 
vergent (Art.  452). 

Hence  equation  (2)  is  satisfied  when  x  has  any  value 
which  makes  both  members  convergent,  and  by  the  Theorem 
of  Undetermined  Coefficients,  the  coefficients  of  like  powers 
of  a;  in  the  two  series  are  equal ;  that  is, 

A=z     2. 
J5-2.4=     0;  whence,  B  =  2-4  =4. 

C-'2B  +  SA=z-S]  whence,  (7  =  2J5-3^-3=-l. 
2>-2(7+3B  =  -l;  whence,  2>  =  2 0-3-8-1= -15. 
£-22>+3(7=     0;  whence,  ^=2D-3 (7      =-27;  etc 

Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  we  have 

2-3g«-a^      2  4.4a;-g'-15a^-27a?' 

l_2a;-f3aj« 

The  result  may  be  verified  by  division. 

Note  1.  A  vertical  line,  called  a  bar,  is  often  used  in  place  of  a 

parenthesis ;  thus, 


+    B 
-2A 


X  is  equivalent  to  (i?  —  2  -4)  x. 


Note  2.  The  result  expresses  the  value  of  the  given  ^lUJtion  only 
for  such  values  of  x  as  make  the  series  convergent  (Art.  4€^2). 


\ 
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If  the  numerator  and  denominator  contain  only  even 
powers  of  «,  the  operation  may  be  abridged  by  assuming  a 
series  containing  only  the  even  powers  of  x. 

Thus,  if  the  fraction  were  ,    \,  ,  "^^    .  we  should  assume 

it  equal  to  ^  +  -Ba^  +  (7aJ*  +  Dafi  ^i'EQl^^^ 

In  like  manner,  if  the  numerator  contains  only  odd  powers 
of  X,  and  the  denominator  only  even  powers,  we  should 
assume  a  series  containing  only  the  odd  powers  of  x. 

If  every  term  of  the  numerator  contains  x,  we  may  assume 
a  series  commencing  with  the  lowest  power  of  a;  in  the  nu« 
merator. 

EXAMPLES. 

Expand  each  of  the  following  to  five  terms,  in  ascending 
powers  of  x : 

ft     1  —  a?  g    1  —  05  — as* 


7. 


«• 

1-ha: 

s 

2-h5a; 

o* 

l-3a? 

4 

3-4aj« 

TB« 

1-f  5a? 

K 

2x 

l  +  x  +  a? 

X 

-3a!»-iB» 

1 

—  2x-a? 

2 

—  x  +  a? 

l-ar" 

l-2a!' 

10 

2-3a:  +  4aj« 

Av* 

l-l-2a;-5a? 

11 

a?-h2a» 

AX  • 

2-aj-aj" 

12 

3-ha:--2a» 

Xmt* 

3-a«4.aj» 

IS 

l-3a« 

8. 


9. 

^     3-2a?  l-h2aj-3a5*  2-3a;-2a? 

If  the  lowest  power  of  x  in  the  denominator  is  higher  than 
the  lowest  power  in  the  numerator,  we  may  determine  by 
actual  division  what  power  of  x  will  occur  in  the  first  term 
of  the  expansion ;  we  should  then  assume  the  fraction  equal 
to  a  series  commencing  with  this  power  of  x,  the  exponents 
of  x  in  the  succeeding  terms  increasing  by  unity  as  before. 

14.   Expand  -— — —  in  ascending  powers  of  x. 

3a/  —  ar 


Dividing  1  by  3  a?,  the  quotient  is 


«-« 
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We  then  assume, 
1 


Clearing  of  fractions. 


Ax-*'^Bx-^  +  G'hDx-^E3i?  + 


)•  •  • 


(3) 


1  =  3^4-35 
-    A 


X  +  3C 
-    B 


a^  +  SD 
-    C 


a^  +  SE 
-    D 


<^  + 


Equating  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  a^ 

3^  =  1 
3JB-^  =  0 
3C7-B  =  0 
32>-(7  =  0 
3^-I>  =  0;  etc. 

Whence,  ^  =  J,  5  =  1,  C7  =  l,  Z>  =  ^,  £  =  5! 


3'  9  j'< 

Substituting  in  (3),  we  have 

1  x~^  .  X  ^  .    1    .    X 


sr 


243* 


etc 


x* 


3aj*-a?       3  "*"  9  "^ 27  "^ 81  "^ 243 "^ 


Expand  to  five  terms  in  ascending  powers  of  x : 


16. 


16. 


a.-2a^-f-3a^' 


17. 


18. 


1-2*' • 

-3? 

x'  +  x^- 

-a* 

ii-2x 

+  a^ 

*>  y«  __  rr*  —  *>  o^ 


EXPANSION  OF  SURDS  INTO  SERIES. 

472.   1.  Expand  VI  —  x  in  ascending  i)owers  of  x. 

We  have  seen  in  Art.  449  that  the  square  root  of  an  imper- 
fect square  can  be  expanded  into  a  series  by  the  process  of 
Evolution ;  we  therefore  know  that  the  ])roposed  expansion 
is  possible.     Assume  then 

Vn^=  ^  -h  -Bx  -f  Car  +  i>^'  +  Ex'^  -f  —  •         (1) 
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Squaring  both  members,  we  have  by  Art.  230, 


\-x  =  A^ 


-^2AB 


+  2  AC 


+  2AD 
+  2BC 


-h2BD 


a^4- 


Equating  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  a?, 
A^=     1;  whence, -4=1. 

2AB  =  -1:  whence,  B= —  —  =  — i. 

'  '  2^         2 

J52 4- 2^(7=      0 ;  whence,  (7=  - -^  =  - i. 

2  A         8 

2AD'\-2BC=     0 ;  whence,  2>=  -  ^  =  - 1-. 

'  '  ^  16 

C*-f2AE;+2BI>=     0;  whence,  ^=  -  ^^-±^^  =  - A; 

'  '  2^  128' 

etc. 

Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  we  have 

X     or      a^      r^T^ 


""^"'        2     "S^IG     128 
The  answer  may  be  verified  by  the  method  of  Art.  449. 

Note  1.   The  result  expresses  the  value  of  the  given  surd  only  for 
such  values  of  x  as  make  the  series  convergent. 

Note  2.   Tlie  equation  J^=\  gives  A  =  ±,\\  and  taking  the  nega- 
tive value  of  A.  we  should  find  B=-,  C=   ,  D=  — ,  etc. 

2  8  16 

Thus  another  answer  to  the  example  is  —  1  +  -  +  —  +   -  +  — . 

^  2816 

EXAMPLES. 

Expand  each  of  the  following  to  five  terms,  in  ascending 
powers  of  x: 

2.  Vl-i-2a;.         4.    Vl-2a:-H3»*.         6.    -^1^^. 

3.  Vl  -  3x.        6.    Vl+«-a^.  7.    y/T^-x-^x", 
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PAKllAL  FRACTIONS. 

473.  If  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  can  be  resolved 
into  f  actors^  each  of  the  first  degree  in  x,  and  the  numerator 
is  of  a  lower  degree  than  the  denominator,  the  Theorem  of 
Undetermined  Coefficients  enables  ns  to  express  the  given 
fraction  as  the  sum  of  two  or  more  partial  firadionaj  whose 
denominators  are  factors  of  the  given  denominator,  and 
whose  numerators  are  independent  of  x. 

Casir  L 
474i  When  no  two  factors  of  the  denominator  are  equaL 

1.   Separate  •— -^-i — -  into  partial  fractions. 

Assume  ^^^ =  -^  +  -^  (!> 

(3aj-l)  (5a; -I- 2)      3a;-l      5a;-|-2'  ^ 

where  A  and  B  are  quantities  iudependent  of  x. 

Clearing  of  fractions,  we  have 

19aj  + 1  =  A{r)x  -f  2)  +  B(3x  - 1) 

=  (5A't3B)x'^2A'^B.  (2) 

The  second  member  of  (1)  must  express  the  value  of  the 
given  fraction  for  every  value  of  x. 

Hence  equation  (2)  is  satisfied  by  every  value  of  x,  and 
by  Art.  470,  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x  in  the  two 
members  are  equaL 

That  is,  5^4-35  =  19, 

and  2^-    B=   1. 

Solving  these  equations,  we  obtain  A  =  2  and  BssS. 
Substituting  in  (1),  we  have 

19aj-hl  -2,3 


(3a; -1)  (50; +  2)      3x-l      5a;  +  2 
The  result  may  be  verified  by  adding  the  partial  fractions* 
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2.   Separate ^ — --  into  partial  fractions. 

The  factors  of  2aj  —  a;^  —  aj*  are  as,  1  —  oj,  and  2  +x  (Art 
355).     Assume  then 

a;  +  4  A,     B     .      C 

2aj  — «*  — ac^      a?      1  — a?     2  +  a5 

Clearing  of  fractions,  we  have 

a;  +  4  =  ^(1  -  a?)  (2  +  a?) -f  Ba?(2  +  aj)4- (7a;(l  -  a;). 

This  equation,  being  satisfied  by  every  value  of  x,  is  sat- 
isfied when  x  =  0. 

Putting  a;  =  0,  we  have  4  s=  2  A,  or  -4  =  2. 

Again,  the  equation  is  satisfied  when  xssl, 

5 
Putting  a?  s=  1,  we  have  5  =  3  jB,  or  5  =  -• 

o 

The  equation  is  also  satisfied  when  a;  ==  —  2. 

Putting  «  =  —  2,  we  have  2  =  —  6(7,  or  (7  =  —  -• 

o 

5  _1 

rp,  a?  +  4       _2  ,      3      .  3 

'       2a:-a^-.aj»"a;"^l-«"^2T5 

2  K  1 


a?     3(1 -a?)      3(2  + a;) 

Note.  The  student  should  compare  the  above  method  of  finding  A 
and  B  with  that  used  in  Example  1. 


IXAMPLES. 

Separate  each  of  the  following  into  partial  fractions : 
o     14X-25        a  13aj  +  10  q     2a!«-17a;-24 

O.     : •  O.    -: — r T-r — :; z — •       v. 


14  X 

-25 

4^^ 

-25 

4a; 

+  15 

Sx" 

-\-bx 

7? 

-45 

6a;^-13«^- 5a;  (a;-f  l)(4a;*-9) 

y         aa;-14a'  ^q  2««-20 


iB2-3ax-4a«  (a;*-4)(a;*- 1) 


2ar^-18a;  9  4- 9a; -4a;*  4.T^-20a;-f  L';i 
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WB.    TFAtfR  ail  the  factors  of  the  drnomhialor  are  equal. 

Example.   Separate  — ^ — ^7i"     into  partial  fractions. 

If  we  attempt  to  aolre  the  example  by  the  method  of 
Case  I.,  we  should  assume 

!E'-lla!  +  26^    ABC 
(« —  3)*  a  —  3     a  -  3     a:  -  3" 

That  is,  ^--ll^  +  gfi^^  +  B+C 
(as  — 3)»  «-3  , 

But  this  is  erideutly  impoasiblo,  for  the  given  fraction 
oannot  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  fraction  having  x  —  5 
for  a  denominator,  and  a  numerator  independent  of  *. 

Let  US  now  substitute  y  +  3  in  place  of  x  in  the  giren 
fraction ;  we  then  have 

(y  +  3)'-ll(y  +  3)+26^y'-5y  +  2^1      5   ^    2 

^  y'         y    t^    !^ 

Beplacing  y  by  a;  —  3,  the  result  takes  the  form 


This  shows  that  the  given  fraction  can  be  expressed  as 
the  sum  of  three  partial  fractions,  whose  numerators  are 
independent  of  x,  and  whose  denominators  are  the  powers 
of  IB  —  3  beginning  with  the  first  and  ending  with  the  third. 

Similar  considerations  hold  with  respect  to  any  example 
under  Case  II. ;  the  number  of  partial  fractions  in  any  case 
being  the  same  as  the  number  of  equal  factors  in  the 
denominator  of  the  given  fraction. 


476,  1.   Separate  — — —     ^  into  partial  fractions. 
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In  accordance  with  the  principle  stated  in  Art.  475,  we 
assume  the  given  fraction  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  partial 
fractions,  whose  denominators  are  the  powers  of  3  a? -f  5  be- 
ginning with  the  first  and  ending  with  the  second;  that  is^ 

6a;-f5  A       .         B 


(3a;-f  5)«     3«-f  5      (3aj  +  5)« 
Clearing  of  fractions,  we  have 

6aj  +  5  =  A(Sx  +  6)  -f  B 

Equating  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 

3^  =  6, 
and  5-4  +  3  =  5. 

Solving  these  equations,  we  have  -4  =  2  and  B 

6aj-f5  2  5 


=  -5. 


Whence, 


(3a? +  5)*     3a? +  5      (3a?-f5)« 


Separate  each  of  the  following  into  partial  fractions : 


2. 


3. 


2a; -13 


a;*-f  10a;-f  25 
x" 


4. 


3a;'-4 
(a?  +  l)» 


(x-.2y 


g    18g»+12a?-3 
(3aj  +  2)« 


{x-^iy 


9. 


6.  ^(^^-^), 
(5a;-2)» 

7.  5(^±2r. 

(a?  +  lV 

4a;«-18a!» 
(2aj-3)*' 


Case  III. 

477.    WJien  some  of  the  factors  of  the  denominator  are 
equal, 

3x  +  2 


1.   Separate 


x{x-j-l) 


-  into  partial  fractions. 
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The  method  in  Case  III.  is  a  corabi nation  of  the  methoda 
of  Oases  1.  and  11. ;  we  assume 

Clearing  of  fracticHui, 
Sx  +  2==A(_x  +  iy+Bx(x  +  iy+Cx(,x  +  l)^-Dx 
^{A  +  B)af+{3A  +  2B+C)j? 
+  (3A+B  +  C  +  D)x  +  A. 
EqTiatii^;  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 
A  +  B  =  i>, 
3A  +  2B  +  C={i, 
aA  +  B  +  C  +  D  =  3, 
and  A  ^2. 

Solving  these  equations,  we  have 

A=:2,B=-2,  0  =  -2,  andP=L 
Substituting  in  (1), 

33;  +  2       2         2 2_ 


a!(a!  +  l)»     X     x  +  1      (x  +  iy     {x  +  iy 

Hot*.  It  <8  ImprMticable  to  give  an  illuBtrative  example  for  errery 
possible  esse;  but  the  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  assuming  the 
proper  partial  fntctioiu  il  attention  la  given  to  the  following  general 
rule; 

A  fraction  of  the  form — etiould  Iw  put 

eauallo  (*  +  a)(«  +  6)  ...  (^  +  m>'-. 


1+  a     x  +  b  x  +  m      {I  +  m)>  {z  +  m)' 

Single  factors  like  x+a  and  x+b  having  single  partial  fnoUons 
corresponding,  arranged  ns  in  Ciise  I.  ;  and  repealed  factors  like 
(x  +  m)''  having  r  partial  fiactiuna  corrcapondiug,  arranged  as  in 
Case  IL 
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EXAMPLES. 
Separate  each  of  the  following  into  partial  fractions : 

8-3a?-a^  g    3g»-lla^-H3a;-~4 

'     x(jc-h2y'  '      a?(aj~l)(a;-2)* 

3       3a?~l  Q    15--7a;  +  3a^--3ar^ 

^  3a!»--7a?  +  3  ^    5a^-h3a;-f  2 

(2«-3)(2aj*-7a;-|-6)'         '      ic»(a;-M)* 

478.  If  the  degree  of  the  numerator  is  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  that  of  the  denominator^  the  preceding  methods  are 
inapplicable. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  separate  — 

into  partial  fractions. 

If  we  proceed  as  in  Case  I.,  we  should  assume 

iB»_3ic»-l     A  .     B 
= r 


aj*  —  X  X      X  —  1 

Clearing  of  fractions  and  uniting  terms. 

Equating  the  coefficients  of  aj*,  we  have  1  =  0 ;  a  result 
which  shows  that  the  method  of  Case  L-is  inapplicable. 

But  by  actual  division  we  obtain 

^^^      =^-2  +  -^^3^.  (1) 

We  can  now  separate  — into  partial  fractions  by 

ar  — 05 

the  method  of  Case  I. ;  the  result  is 

1  3 

X        05—1 

Substituting  in  (1),  we  have 

-'-3^-1  =  0.-2  +  1-     3 


a?  —  x  X     05  —  1 
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EXAMPLES. 
Separate  eaoh  of  the  following  iutu  an  iutegral  expreaaiou 
and  two  or  more  partial  fractions : 

1       8a^-36!B'-2  J    5iB'  +  5ic'-2a^  +  3 

'    (2ai-5)(2a)  +  l)'  '  a:*  +  a? 

(»  +  2)»        ■  ■  (^-1)' 

jj    2a!'-2a!'-7ai*+2it'  +  it-1 

479.  If  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  can  be  Tesolved 
into  factors  partly  of  the  first  and  partly  of  the  second,  or 
all  of  the  second  degree,  in  x,  and  tht;  numerator  is  of  a 
lower  degree  than  the  denominator,  r.li-  T![furi.-m  of  Unde- 
teimined  Coefficients  enables  us  to  express  the  given  frac- 
tion as  the  sum  of  two  or  more  partial  fractions,  whose 
denominators  are  factors  of  the  given  denominator,  and 
whose  numerators  are  independent  of  x  in  the  case.of  frac- 
tions corresponding  to  factors  of  the  first  degree,  and  of  the 
form  Ax  +  Bin  the  case  of  fi-actions  corresponding  to  fac- 
tors of  the  second  degree. 

The  only  exceptions  occur  when  the  factors  of  the  denom' 
inator  are  of  the  second  degree  and  all  equal. 

1.    Separate  -— — -  into  partial  fractions. 

The  factors  of  the  denominator  are  x  +  1  and  x*  —  x  -|- 1. 

x  +  l^^-i  +  1  '•' 

Clearing  of  fractions,  we  liave 

l_^{«"-«  +  l)  +  (B«+0)(«  +  l) 
-(,A  +  B)^  +  (,-A  +  B+C)x  +  A  +  a 
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Equating  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x, 

u4  +  -B  =  0, 

-u4-f  5-f  (7=0, 

and  u4  +  C=l. 

Solving  these  equations,  -4  =  -,  5  =  —  -,  and  O 


2 

— • 

3 


Substituting  in  (1),  we  have 

1  1 


a;-2 


a^  +  1      3(aj-fl)      S{x'-'X  +  1) 


EXAMPLES. 


Separate  each  of  the  following  into  partial  fractions : 


2. 


3. 


4. 


12ar'-a;-hl0 

a^-i-2a;-2 
(ar^  +  2)(a^  +  aJ-|-2)' 

20ar^-2r^ 


g    2ar^  +  2g»4-10 
a?*-6a^-27" 


REVERSION  OF  SERIES. 

Note.  To  revert  a  given  series  y  =  a  +  6x*  +  cj:»  +  •••  is  to  express 
X  in  the  form  of  a  series  proceeding  in  ascending  powers  of  y. 

480.   Example,  Revert  the  series 

y  =  2ic-fa^  — 2ir'  — 3a?*H • 

Assume  x  =  -4y  -|-  Bf  -H  Cy*  +  Dt/*  H (1) 

Substituting  in  this  the  given  value  of  y,  we  have 

X  =  u4(2ic -f  r^  -  2a:»  -  3aj*  +  ...) 

+  B(4aj*  +  a^ -f  4a:»  -  8aj*  +  ...) 
+  (7(8a^-|-12a^+...) 
4-2)(16x*H )H 


(42 
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Thatis,  asB2^a;+    A 

+  45 


i^-2A 

«»-  ZA 

+  4B 

-   IB 

+  8C 

+  12C 

+  162> 

a^  + 


Equating  the  coefficients  of  like  powers  of  x^ 

2^=1; 
^  +  4BsO; 
-2^  +  454-8(7=0; 
-3^-75  +  12C+16I>  =  0;  etc. 

Solving  these  equations^ 

A^\  -B=-i,  (7=:^,  I>  =  -:^,  etc 
2^  8  16'  128 

Substituting  in  (1),  we  have 

2^      8         16^      128 

If  the  even  powers  of  x  are  wanting  in  the  given  series, 
the  operation  may  be  abridged  by  assuming  x  equal  to  a 
series  containing  only  the  odd  powers  of  y. 

Thus,  to  revert  the  series  y  =  a;  — 3:^  +  0^  —  0^  + •••,  we 
should  assume 

a;  =  u4y  +  By»+Cy*  +  Z>y^+.... 

K  the  odd  powers  of  x  are  wanting  in  the  given  series, 
the  reversion  of  the  series  cannot  be  effected  by  the  method 
previously  given.  But  by  substituting  another  letter,  say  t, 
for  a^,  we  may  revert  the  series  and  express  i  in  terms  of  y  \ 
and  by  taking  the  square  root  of  the  result,  x  itself  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  y. 

If  the  first  term  of  the  given  series  is  independent  of  x, 

it  is  impossible,  by  the  method  previously  given,  to  express 

X  in  the  form  of  a  series  proceeding  in  ascending  powers  of 

y ;  but  it  is  possible  to  express  it  in  the  form  of  a  series  in 

"hich  %j  is  the  only  unknown  quantity. 
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Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  revert  the  series 

y  =  2  +  2«  +  «* -  2aj» -  3aJ*  +  ... . 
The  series  may  be  written 

y  — 2  =  2a;-f  SB*  — 2a?  — 3a?*H 

We  then  assume 

«  =  ^(y  -  2)  +5(y  -  2)»-hC(y  -  2y+D(y  -  2)*+ 
Proceeding  as  before,  we  find 

-^  =  i  (y-2)  -  |(y-2)'+  A  (,_2)._  ^(y-2y+ 


EXAMPLES. 
481.   Revert  each  of  the  following  to  four  terms : 

1.  y  =  a5-f«*-|-aJ*  +  a^+ •••  • 

2.  y  =  3a;-2aj*  +  3aj»-4a?*+.... 

o  «     3a?  .5a?     7a?  , 

^246         8 


^-^^^l-^H"^ 


V 


>•  • 


4.  y 

6.  y 

6.  y 

7.  y  =  3aj-+-5a?  +  7a?-f lla?+  ..«« 

8.  y 


=  a?  —  a?  +  a?  —  ai' + 
2      3       4       5"*" 


a^  .  a^     a?  , 
3      5      7 


...  • 
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ZXZm.    THE  BINOMIAL  THEOREM. 


FBACTIOKAL  AND  NEGATIVE  EXPONENTS. 


It  was  proved  in  Art.  445  that,  when  n  is  a  positiye 
integer. 


PBOOF  OF  THE  THEOREM  FOR  FRACTIONAL  OR 

NEGATIVE  EXPONENTS. 

I  Note.  We  shall  use  the  expression  **  Fractional  or  Negative  Ex- 
ponent/* in  the  present  chapter,  to  signify  a  rational  exponent  which 
is  not  a  positive  integer. 


!.  I.  When  the  exponent  is  a  positive  fraction. 


Let  the  exponent  be  -,  where  p  and  q  are  positive  integers. 


By  Art.  282,   (1  +  a:)*  =  V(l  +  x)" 


=  ^1  +px  +  ...  (Art.  482). 

In  Art.  263,  we  gave  a  rule  for  extracting  the  nth  root  of 
a  polynomial  which  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  nth  degree. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  as  in  Art.  449,  that  ^1-f  poj-f-  ••. 
can  be  expanded  m  a  series  proceeding  in  ascending  powers 
of  X ;  thus. 


1 


1-h  — + 


That  is, 


q  I  px  + 

p 


(l+as)i  =  l+^  + 


(1) 
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II.    When  the  exponent  is  a  negative  integer  or  a  negative 

fraction. 

Let  the  exponent  he  —8,  where  »  is  a  positive  integer  or 
positive  fraction. 

By  Art.  284,  (l4-x)-=       ^ 


1 


l-j-sx-i- 


-,  by  Art.  482  or  Case  I. 


It  is  evident,  as  in  Art.  449,  that can  be  ex- 

1  -hsa5-|-  ••• 

panded  by  actual  division  in  a  series  proceeding  in  ascending 

powers  of  x ;  thus, 

1  -f  «c +  •••)! (1  —  «c-f  ••• 
1  -|-«aj-|-  ••• 

—  8X  —  ••• 
That  is,  (1-f  ic)-  =  l  — sa;H (2) 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  observe  that,  when  n  is  fractional 
or  negative,  the  form  of  the  expansion  is 

(1  +  x)"  =  1  -h  na?  +  .4a^  +  BiB» -f  ... .  (3) 

X 

Writing  _  in  place  of  a?,  we  obtain 
a 


( 


aj  a         a*         a' 


Multiplying  both  members  by  a", 

(a  -h  x)"  =  a"  +  na^'-^X'^  Aa'^^a^  +  Ba*-*a^  H (4) 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  laws  of  Art.  443 ;  hence  these  three  laws  hold  for 
fractional  or  negative  values  of  the  exponent. 

We  will  now  prove  that  the  fifth  law  of  Art.  443  holds  for 
fractional  or  negative  values  of  the  exponent. 

Lot  P  and  Q  denote  the  coefficients  of  af  and  aT"""*,  respec- 
tively, in  the  second  member  of  (3). 
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hen  (3)  and  (4)  may  be  written 

+  fti-  'x-  +  Qa-'  V+'  +  ... .  (6) 

[6)  put  o  =  1  +  y  and  x  =  z;  tlien, 
!/  +  (;)"=  (I +y)'  +  .-.  +  i»(l  +  y)"-'«'+--       (7) 
n  (i>)  ]jut  3T  =  z  +  y  J  thu«, 
+  yy=i  +  ...+P{z+j,y+Q(z+y)'*'  +  ...- 
the  powers  of  9  +  y  by  aid  of  (6),  we  hare 
,i  =1  +  ... +P[r  +  «'-'y  +  ...] 

+  Q[j'*'+(r+l)z'y+"-]+"-.  (8) 

The  first  members  of  (7)  and  (8)  being  identical,  their 
second  members  must  be  equal  for  every  value  otjf  which 
makes  both  series  eonvei^nt  (Art.  452) ;  and  by  the  Theorem 
of  Undetermined  Coefficients,  the  coefficients  of  z'  in  the 
two  series  are  equal ;  that  is, 

P(l+y)"-'  =  /'  +  Q(r+l)y  + terms  in  y*,  y",  etc. 
panding  the  tirst  member  by  aid  of  (5),  this  becomes 
P[l+in-r)y  +  .--\  =  P+Qir  +  l)y+.... 

Thisequation  is  satisfied  by  every  value  of  y  which  makes 
both  members  convergent,  and  hence  the  coefficients  of  y  in 
the  two  series  are  equal ;  that  is, 

P(_n-r)^Q{r  +  \),  or  Q  =  ^i^-p. 

But  in  the  second  member  of  (6),  n  —r  is  the  exponeot 
of  o  in  the  term  whose  coefficient  is  P,  anil  r  +  1  is  the  ex- 
ponent of  X  in  that  term  increased  by  1. 

Therefore  the  fifth  law  of  Art.  443  is  ]iroved  to  hold  for 
fractional  or  negative  values  of  the  exponent. 
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By  aid  of  the  fifth  law,  the  coefficients  of  the  successive 
terms  after  the  second,  in  the  second  member  of  (6),  may 
be  readily  found  as  in  Art.  444 ;  thus, 

(a  +  a?)*  =  a*  +  na'^'^x  +  ^^^"" — ^a"^a5* 

The  second  member  of  (9)  is  an  infinite  series ;  for  if  n 
is  fractional  or  negative,  no  one  of  the  quantities  n-^l, 
n  —  2,  etc.,  can  become  equal  to  zero. 

The  result  expresses  the  value  of  {a-^xY  only  for  such 
values  of  a  and  x  as  make  the  series  convergent  (Art.  452). 

Note.  Dividing  both  members  of  (0)  by  a*,  we  have 

\       a/  a  |2       a^  [3  a* 

It  was  proved  in  Art  466  that  this  series  is  convergent  when  -  is 

a 

numerically  less  than  1 ;  hence  the  series  (0)  is  convergent  when  x  is 
numerically  less  than  a. 

EXAMPLES. 

484.  In  expanding  expressions  by  the  Binomial  Theorem 
when  the  exponent  is  fractional  or  negative,  the  exponents 
and  coefficients  of  the  terms  may  be  obtained  by  aid  of  the 
laws  of  Art.  443,  which  have  been  proved  to  hold  for  all 
rational  values  of  the  exponent. 

Notes  3  and  4,  Art.  446,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
examples  in  the  present  article. 

1.   Expand  (a  +  a:)*  to  four  terms. 

2 

The  exponent  of  a  in  the  first  term  is  -,  and  decreases  by 

1  in  each  succeeding  term. 
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The  exponent  of  «  in  the  second  term  is  1,  and  increases 
by  1  in  each  succeeding  term. 

The  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is  1 ;  of  the  second  term, 

2  2  1 

-5  multiplying  -,  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term,  by  —  ^ 

the  exponent  of  a  in  that  term,  and  dividing  the  product  by 
the  exponent  of  x  increased  by  1,  or  2,  we  have  —  3  as  the 
coefficient  of  the  third  term ;  and  so  on.    Hence, 

(a  +  a?)'  s=s  a'  +  r a"^«  —  a^"^^  +  57<*"^^  —  •"  • 

S.  Expand  (1  —  2ar*)-*  to  five  terms,' 

(1  -  2a!-*)-»  =  [l +(- 2a!-*)]-' 

=  l-«-2.1-».(-2a!-i)  +  3-l-<-(-2ari)* 

_4.1-»-(-2a!-i)»+5.1-«.(-2x-l)« 

=  l+4a!-i +12  a!-»  +  32«'"J +80  a!-»H 


8.  Expand 


-^a-^  +  3xi 


to  five  terms. 


^a-^  +  Sxi     {a-'  +  3xi)i 


=  [(a->)  +  (3a;i)]-* 
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Expand  each  of  the  following  to  five  terms  : 
4.    (a-f-«)*.  12.    (a*-.2«"i)-* 


6.  (1 +«)-'. 

6.  (1 -«)"*. 

7.  Va  —  x, 
8. 


9. 


10. 


-Vl+x 
1 

(a  -  xy 

{xi-3y)i. 


n.  (.-.Vf) 


-4 


13. 


14.    (»!-»  + 2  a6)i 
16. 


16. 


(o-i-3y-i)» 


17.    V(4a«H- «-«)*. 

18.  /'JL-2</;?y*. 


485.  The  formula  for  the  rth  term  of  {a  +  xy  (Art.  447) 
holds  for  fractional  or  negative  values  of  n,  since  it  was 
derived  from  an  expansion  which  has  been  proved  to  hold 
for  all  rational  values  of  the  exponent. 


EXAMPLES. 


1.  Find  the  seventh  term  of  (a  —  3 a?"  ^)"  ^. 

(a-3aj-*)-i  =  [a  +  (-3aj-*)]-* 
In  this  case,  r  =  7  and  n  =  —  - ;  hence  the  seventh  term 


1 
3 


4 
3 


7 
3 


10 
3 


13 
3 


16 


1.2.3.4.5.6 

728  -V/Q«  -9\     728  -JJ^  _9 


a"*»^(-3a?-iv 
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m.    Notes  8  and  4,  Art  446,  apply  with  equal  foxce  to  tlio 
M»iiipies.  in  the  preeent  artide. 

Find  the 

S.   Eighth  tenn  of  (a  +  x)i. 

3.  Twelfth  term  of  (1  +  m)  "*. 

4.  Fifthtennof  (l-a»)-'- 

5.  Sixth  term  of  (a ^ a;)*. 

6.  Seventh  term  of  (a*+6*)"*. 

7.  Eighth  term  of  («-» -  y"*)*. 

8.  Sixth  term  of    _. 

9.  Eleventh  term  of  (a"  ^  -h  2a;)i. 
10.   Ninth  term  of 


11.  Sixth  term  of  (a^  -f  3  «>)"*. 

12.  Tenth  term  of  fxVf  -  -^V'- 

IS.    Find  the  term  involving  x~^  in  [  aj* ]  • 

14.   Find  the  term  involving  a; '  in  ( a"  *  H ]     • 

486,    To  find  any  root  of  a  number  approximately  by  the 
Binomial  Theorem, 

1.    Find  the  approximate  value  of  V25  to  five  places  of 
decimals. 

y/25  =  255  =  (27  -  2) i  =  (3^  -  2)  J. 
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Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  we  have 

=  3-    2  4  40 


3.3«     9.3*     81. 3« 

Expressing  the  value  of  each  fraction  approximately  to 
the  nearest  fifth  decimal  place,  we  have 

</25  =  3  -  .07407  -  .00183  -  .00008 

=  2.92402. 

BULB. 

Separate  the  given  number  into  two  parts^  the  first  of  which 
is  the  nearest  perfect  power  of  the  same  degi'ee  cw  the  required 
ro'd. 

Expand  the  result  by  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

Note.  If  the  second  term  of  the  binomial  is  small  compared  with 
tlie  first,  the  terms  of  the  expansion  diminish  rapidly ;  but  if  the 
s(>coiid  term  is  large  compared  with  the  first,  it  requires  a  great  many 
tc'rmB  to  ensure  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

EXAMPLES. 

Find  the  approximate  value  of  each  of  the  following  to 
five  places  of  decimals : 

2.  ViO.  4.    Vf.  6.    </l5. 

3.  Viol.  S.    V84.  7.   </28. 
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XZZIV.   LOGARITHMS. 

487.  Eveiy  positive  real  number  may  be  expressed, 
exactly  or  approximately,  as  a  power  of  10 ;  thus, 

100=:10«;  13  =  10*-^-;  etc. 

When  thus  expressed,  the  corresponding  exponent  is 
called  its  Logariflun  to  the  base  10;  thus,  2  is  the  logarithm 
of  100  to  the  base  10,  a  relation  which  is  written 

logjo  100  =  2,  or  simply  log  100  =  2. 

And  in  general,  if  10"  =  m,  then  x  =  log  m. 


Logarithms  of  numbers  to  the  base  10  are  called  Comr 
mon  Logartthms,  and,  collectively,  form  the  Common  System. 
They  are  the  only  ones  used  for  numerical  computations. 

Any  positive  real  number,  except  unity,  may  be  taken  as 
the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms  ;  thus,  if  a*  =  m,  where 
a  and  m  are  positive  real  numbers,  then  x  =  log.m. 

Note.   A  negative  number  is  not  considered  as  having  a  logarithm. 
489. 


Arts.  283  and  284, 

10^=1, 

10^  =  10, 

10-'=, J,   =.01, 

10^  =  100, 

10-»  =  ^ttL  =  .001,  etc 

Whence,  by  the  definition  of  Art.  487, 

logl  =  0,  log.l  =  - 1  =  9  - 10, 

log  10=  1,  log  .01  =  -  2  =  8  -  10, 

log  100  =  2,  log.001  =  -,S  =  7-10,  etc 

Note.   Tlie  second  form  for  log.l,  log. 01,  etc.,  is  preferable  in 
practice.     Where  no  base  is  expressed,  the  base  10  is  understood. 
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490.  It  is  evident  from  Art.  489  that  the  logarithm  of 
a  number  greater  than  1  is  positive,  and  the  logarithm  of  a 
number  between  0  and  1  negative. 

491.  If  a  number  is  not  an  exact  power  of  10,  its  com- 
mon logarithm  can  only  be  expressed  approximately;  the 
integral  part  of  the  logarithm  is  called  the  characteristic, 
and  the  decimal  part  the  mantissa. 

For  example,  log  13  =  1.1139. 

In  this  case  the  characteristic  is  1,  and  the  mantissa  .1139. 

For  reasons  which  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  only 
the  mantissa  of  the  logarithm  is  given  in  a  table  of  loga- 
rithms of  numbers ;  the  characteristic  must  be  supplied  by 
the  reader.     (Compare  Arts.  492  and  493.) 


It  is  evident  from  the  first  column  of  Art.  489,  that 
the  logarithm  of  a  number  between 

1  and      10  is  equal  to  0  plus  a  decimal 
10  and    100  is  equal  to  1  plus  a  decimal 
100  and  1000  is  equal  to  2  plus  a  decimal ;  etc. 

Therefore,  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  a  num- 
ber with  one  figure  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point,  is  0 ; 
with  two  figures  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point,  is  1 ;  with 
three  figures  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point,  is  2 ;  etc. 

Hence,  the  characteristic  of  the  logarithm  of  a  number  greater 
than  1  is  i  less  than  the  number  ofpUices  to  the  left  of  the  deci- 
mal point. 

For  example,  the  characteristic  of  log  906328.51  is  5. 

493.   In  like  manner,  the  logarithm  of  a  number  between 

1  and      .1  is  equal  to  9  plus  a  decimal  —  10  ; 
.1  and    .01  is  equal  to  8  plus  a  decimal  —  10 ; 
.01  and  .001  is  equal  to  7  plus  a  deciinal  —  \^  \  ^'Wi.* 
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Therefore,  the  charaoteristio  of  the  logarithm  of  a 
mal  with  no  ciphers  between  its  decimal  point  and  first 
significant  figure,  is  9,  with  ^  10  after  the  mantissa ;  of  a 
decimal  with  one  cipher  between  its  point  and  first  figure  is 
8,  with  — 10  after  the  mantissa ;  of  a  decimal  with  two 
ciphers  between  its  point  and  first  figure  is  7,  with  — - 10 
after  the  mantissa ;  ete. 

Hence,  to  find  the  charaderistic  of  the  loffarUhm  of  a  number 
lesB  than  1,  eubtract  Ae  number  of  ciphers  between  the  dedmal 
poM  andfiret  eignifioomi  figure  from  9,  writing  •— 10  e^fter  Uie 
mantiaea. 

For  example,  the  characteristic  of  log  .007023  is  7^  with 
^  10  written  after  the  mantissa. 

Hote.  Some  writers  combine  the  two  pordons  of  the  characteiistiCf 
and  write  the  result  as  a  negative  characteristic  before  the  mantissa. 

Thus,  instead  of  7.6036  —  IQ,  the  student  will  frequently  find  3.6036, 
a  minus  sign  being  written  over  the  characteristic  to  denote  that  it 
alone  is  negative,  the  mantissa  being  always  positive. 


PROPERTIES  OF  LOGARITHMS. 

4Mi   In  any  system,  the  logarithm  of  unity  is  zero. 

For  by  Art.  283,  a<*  =  1 ;  whence,  by  Art.  488,  log.l  =  0. 


In  any  system,  the  logarithm  of  the  base  itself  is  unity. 
For,  a^  =  a\  whence,  log^a  =  1. 

496.  In  any  system  whose  base  is  greater  titan  unity,  the 
logarithm  of  zero  is  minus  infinity. 

For  if  a  is  >  1,  a—  =  ~  =  -  =  0  (Art.  210). 

a        00 

Whence,  by  Art.  488,  log^O  =  —  oo. 

Note.  No  literal  meaning  can  be  attached  to  such  a  result  as 
log«0  =  — oo;  it  must  be  interpreted  as  follows: 

If,  in  any  system  whose  base  is  greater  than  unity,  a  number 
approaches  the  limit  0,  its  logarithm  is  negative,  and  increases  without 
limit  in  absolute  value.     (Compare  Note  to  Art  212.) 
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497.   In  any  system  whose  base  is  less  than  unity,  the  logo- 
rithm  of  zero  Is  infinity. 

For  if  a  is  <  1,  a*  =  0 ;  whence,  log.O  =  oo. 


I.   In  any  system,  the  logarithm  of  a  product  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  its  factors. 

Assume  the  equations 


a'=im\^ 


whence  by  Art.  488 


(aj  =  log.m, 
'  I  y  =  log.n. 


Multiplying,    a'  x  a^  =  mn,  or  a"+*  =  mn. 

Whence,         log^  mn  =:x-\-y 

=  log.mH-log«n. 

In  like  manner,  the  theorem  may  be  proved  for  the  product 
of  three  or  more  factors. 

499.  By  aid  of  the  theorem  of  Art.  498,  the  logarithm  of 
any  composite  number  may  be  found  when  the  logarithms 
of  its  factors  are  known. 


1.   Given  log  2 
log  72 


=  .3010,  and  log 3  =  .4771 ;  find  log  72. 

==log(2x  2x2x3x3) 

=  log2  +  log2  -f-  log2  +  log 3  +  log3 

=:3xlog2H-2xlog3 

=  .9030  +  .9542  =  1.8572. 


EXAMPLES. 


Given    log2  =  .3010,    log3  =  .4771,     log5=±r.6990,    and 
log 7  =  .8451;  find: 


2.  log42.  6.  logll2. 

3.  log 45.  7.  log  144. 

4.  log63.  8.  log216. 
6.  log  105.  9.  log  135. 


10.  log  147. 

11.  log  375. 

12.  log  686. 


14.  log  5145. 
16.  log  6048. 
16.  log  12005. 


13.  log  1134.  VI-  \^5iV^^^ 
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SOOL  In  any  systetn,  the  logarithm  ofafiraction  ia  equal  to 
the  logarithm  of  the  numerator  minus  the  logarithm  of  the 
denominator. 

Assume  the  equations 

«"='»|;wheiice,|«'  =  ;°8-'^ 
a'^n  )  Cy  =  log.n. 

Dividing,  we  have       ?^  =  ~,  or  oT'  =  ^. 

a/'      n  n 

Whence,  log,—  =  a?  —  y 

ss  log.m  —  log.li. 

SOL  1.  Given  log  2  ==.3010;  find  log5. 

log5  =  log^  =  logic -log2 

=  1  -  .3010  =  .6990. 


EXAMPLES. 
Given  log2=.3010,  log3=.4771,  and  log 7 =.8451;  find: 

2.  log^.         6.   log35.  8.   log^.         11.  log67f 

3  25 

3.  log^.         6.   log|l.  9.   log6|.         12.   log^. 

4.  log  114.     7.   log 225.       10.   log 245.       13.   log21f 

502.  In  any  system,  the  logarithm  of  any  power  of  a  quan" 
tity  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  quantity  multiplied  by  the 
exponent  of  the  power. 

Assume  the  equation 

a'  =  m\  whence,  x  =  log^ m. 
Raising  both  members  to  the  pt\i  power, 

o^  r=  m** ;  whence,  log^  m'  r=  px  =  j>  log„m. 
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503.  In  any  system,  the  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  quantity 
is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  quaniUy  divided  by  the  index 
of  the  root 

r/-  -       1 

For,  log.  vm  =  log„(m')  =  -  log.m  (Art.  502). 

504.  1.  Given  log  2  =  .3010;  find  log  2*. 

log2*  =  I  X  log2  =  ^  X  .3010  =  .5017. 

Note.  To  multiply  a  logarithm  by  a  fraction,  multiply  first  by  the 
numerator,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  denominator. 

2.   Given  log3  =  .4771 ;  find  log  VS. 

log  </3  =  ^  =  :^  =  . 0596. 
8  8 


Given  log  2 

3.  log  3?. 

4.  log 7*. 
6.  logSi 


EXAMPLES. 
:  .3010,  log 3  =.4771,  and  log 7=  .8451 ;  find. 

6.  logl4\       9.   log25J.       12.  log\/5. 

7.  logl2i.     10.  logV7.       18.  log-v^. 

8.  logl5i.     11.   log>^2.       14.   log\/i26. 


15.   Find  log  (2^  X  3^). 

By  Art.  498,  log  (2*  x  3*)  =  log  2*  +  log  3* 


=  |log2+|log3  =  .6967. 


Find  the  logarithms  of  the  following : 

...  (f J.    ...  t|.     „,  4 


22.   xP- 


17.   3ix2i         19.  3\^. 


21. 


23. 
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50&  In  the  common  system,,  the  vnanliaice  of  the  logarithms 
■fuvvtbers  having  the  aam,e  sequence  ofjigures  are  equal. 

Suppose,  for  exiimplo,  that  log3.053  =  .4847  ;  then, 
log  305.3  =  ]og(llXIX  3.053)=  log  100 +  log3.053 

=  2 +  .4847=  2.4847; 
log.03053  =  log(.01  X  3.0fl3)  =  log.01+logaOS3 
=  8  -  10  +  .4847  =  8.4847  -  10 ;  etc. 
lu  geueral,  if  n  is  any  positive  or  uega.tive  integer, 
lc^{10"  X  in)  =  nloglO  +  logm  =  ii  +  lognt. 
t  10"  X  m  is  a  number  which  differs  from  m  only  in 
It!  position  of  it»  decimal  point,  and  n  +  logm  is  a  num- 
Der  having  the  sanip  decimal  part  aw  logm. 

Henoe,  if  two  numberB  hare  the  same  sequence  of  figures, 
the  mantissEe  of  their  logarithms  are  equal. 

The  reason  will  now  be  seen  for  the  statement  made  in 
Art.  491,  that  only  the  mantissee  are  giveit  in  a  table  of 
logarithms.  For,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  any  number,  ve 
have  only  to  take  from  the  table  the  mantissa  corresponding 
to  its  sequence  of  figures,  and  the  characteristic  ma.y  then  be 
prefixed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Arts.  492  and  493. 

Thus,  if  log3.053  =  .4847,  then 
log  30.63  =  1.4847,        log  JW53     =  9.4847  - 10, 
log305.3  =  2.4847,         log.03063    =8.4847-10, 
log3053.  =  3.4847,        log .003053  =  7.4847  - 10,  etc 

This  property  is  only  enjoyed  by  the  common  system  of 
logarithms,  and  constitutes  its  superiority  over  others  for 
the  purposes  of  numerical  computation. 

506.   L  Given  log2  =  ..WIO,  loj;;!  =  .4771 ;  find  log.00432 
]og432  =  log(2*  X  3')  =  4 log2  +  3 log3  =  2.6353. 
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Then  by  Art.  505,  the  maTUissa  of  the  result  is  .6353. 
Whence  by  Ajt.  493,  log  .00432  =  7.6353  -  la 


EXAMPLES. 


Given  log2  =  .3010,  log3  =  .4771,  and  log7  =  .8451 ;  find : 


2.  log  19.6. 

3.  log4.8. 

4.  log  .384. 
6.  log. 00315. 


6.  log  7350. 

7.  log  4.05. 

8.  log  .000448. 

9.  log 302.4. 


10.  log  .06174. 

11.  log  (8.1)'^. 


12.  logV9600. 
18.   log  (22.4)*^ 


507.    To  prove  the  relation 

logjm  =  — -^--  — 


log.  6 


Assume  the  equations 

~"      >• ;  whence 


(  a?  =  log.m, 
'  (  y  =  logjm. 


From  the  assumed  equations,  a*  =  6*,  or  a?  =  6. 
Therefore, 


That  is. 


log,6=-,   or  y  =  --5_. 
y  log,& 

log.m  =  ^. 
log.  6 


By  aid  of  this  relation,  if  the  logarithm  of  a  quantity  m  to 
a  certain  base  a  is  known,  its  logarithm  to  any  other  base  h 
may  be  found  by  dividing  by  the  logarithm  of  b  to  the  base  a. 

508.    To  prove  the  relation 

log^ax  log.6  =  l. 
Putting  m  =  a  in  the  result  of  Art.  507,  we  have 

log»a  =  }^  =  -1-  (Art.  495). 
log,  6     log,  6 

Whence,  log^  a  x  log,  6  =  1. 
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8848 
8904 
8960 
9015 

9069 
9122 

9175 
9227 

9279 

9330 
.9380 

9430 
9479 
9528 

9576 
9624 
9671 

9717 
9763 

9809 
9854 
9899 
9943 
9987 


8 

7466 

7543 
7619 

7694 

7767 

7839 
7910 

7980 

8048 

8116 

8182 
8248 
8312 
8376 
8439 

8500 
8561 
8621 
8681 

8739 

8797 

8854 
8910 
8965 
9020 

9074 
9128 

9180 

9232 
9284 

9335 

9385 

9435 
9484 

9533 

9581 
9628 

9675 
9722 
9768 

9814 
9859 
9903 
9948 
9991 


9 

7474 

755* 
7627 

7701 

7774 

7846 

7917 
7987 
8055 

8122 

8189 

8254 

8319 
8382 
8445 

8506 
8567 
8627 
8686 

8745 

8802 

8859 
8915 

8971 
9025 

9079 

9133 
9186 

9238 
9289 

9340 
9390 

9489 
9538 

9586 

9633 
9680 

9727 

9773 

9818 

9863 
9908 

9952 
9996 

"9" 
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USB  OF  THB  TABLE. 

509.  The  table  (pages  360  and  361)  gives  the  mantissfB 
of  the  logarithms  of  all  integers  from  100  to  1000,  calcu- 
lated to  four  places  of  decimals. 

SlOi  To  Jhd  the  logarithm  of  a  number  of  three  figures. 

Look  in  the  column  headed  ''No."  for  the  first  two  sig- 
nificant figures  of  the  given  number. 

Then  the  mantissa  required  will  be  found  in  the  corre- 
sponding horizontal  line,  in  the  vertical  column  headed  by 
the  third  figure  of  the  number. 

Finally,  prefix  the  characteristic  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  Arts.  492  and  493. 

For  example,       log  168  =  2,2253 ; 

log  .344  =  9.5366  - 10 ;  etc 


For  a  number  consisting  of  one  or  two  significant 
figures,  the  column  headed  0  may  be  used. 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  find  log  83  and  log  9. 

By  Art.  505,  log  83  has  the  same  mantissa  as  log  830,  and 
log  9  the  same  mantissa  as  log  900. 

Hence,      log  83  =  1.9191,  and  log  9  =  0.9542. 


To  find  the  logarithm  of  a  number  of  more  than  three 
figures, 

1.   Required  the  logarithm  of  327.6. 

We  find  from  the  table,  log  327  =  2.5145, 

log  328  =  2.5159. 

That  is,  an  increase  of  one  unit  in  the  number  produces 
an  increase  of  .001,4  in  the  logarithm. 

Therefore  an  increase  of  .6  of  a  unit  in  t'ne  number  will 
produce  an  increase  of  .0  x  .0014  in  the  logarithm,  or  .0008 
to  the  nearest  fourth  deoinial  ])lac*e. 

Hence,     log  327.6  =  2.51 45  +  .0008  =  2.*153. 
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Note.  The  difference  between  any  mantissa  in  the  table  and  the 
mantissa  of  tlie  next  higher  nimiber  of  three  figures,  is  called  the  tabu- 
lar deference.     The  subtraction  may  be  performed  mentally. 

The  following  rule  is  derived  from  the  above  : 

Find  from  the  table  the  marUissa  of  the  first  three  significant 
figures,  and  the  tabular  difference. 

Multiply  the  latter  by  the  remaining  figures  of  the  number, 
with  a  decimal  point  before  them. 

Add  the  resxdt  to  the  mantissa  of  the  first  three  figures,  and 
prefix  the  proper  characteristic. 

EXAMPLES. 
2.    Find  the  logarithm  of  .021508. 

Tabular  difference  =    21  Mantissa  of  215  =  3324 

.08  2 

Correction  =  1.68  =  2,  nearly.  3326 

Result,  8.3326  - 10. 
Find  the  logarithms  of  the  following : 


3. 

80. 

7. 

.7723. 

11. 

20.08. 

16. 

5.1809. 

4. 

6.3. 

8. 

1056. 

12. 

92461. 

16. 

1036.5. 

6. 

298. 

9. 

3.294. 

13. 

.40322. 

17. 

.086676. 

6. 

.902. 

10. 

.06205. 

14., 

/mills. 

18. 

.11507. 

513.  To  find  the  nuTnber  corresponding  to  a  logarithm. 

1.   Required  the  number  whose  logarithm  is  1.6571. 

Find  in  the  table  the  mantissa  6571. 

In  the  corresponding  line,  in  the  column  headed  "No.," 
we  find  45,  the  first  two  figures  of  the  required  number,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  column  we  find  4,  the  third  figure. 

Since  the  characteristic  is  1,  there  must  be  two  places  to 
the  left  of  the  decimal  point  (Art.  492). 

Hence,  the  number  corresponding  to  1.6571  is  45.4. 
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8.   Required  the  number  whose  Iog:artthm  is  2.3934. 
We  find  in  the  table  the  mantissa?  3927  and  3945,  whose 
corresponding  numbers  are  247  and  24S,  respectively. 

That  ia,  an  increase  of  18  in  tlie  mantissa  produces  an 
increase  of  one  unit  in  the  number  corresponding. 

Therefore,  on  increase  of  7  in  the  mantissa  will  produce 
ease  of  ^  of  a  unit  in  the  number,  or  .39,  nearly. 
ace,  the  number  corresponding  is  247  +  .39.  or  247.39. 
The  following  rule  is  derived  from  the  above  : 

ltd  from  the  taMe  the  next  less  mantutna,  ike  three  figrirea 
^--dtponding,  and  the  tabuJar  difffrenfe. 

Mnu^  the  next  Uu  fnm  (A*  ijii-en  mantissa,  and  divide 
remainder  by  the  tabular  difftrem-i'. 
Annex  the  quotient  to  the  first  three  fi^rea  of  the  number, 
and  point  off  the  reauU. 


1.  ^f  —  Id  U  not  teritUn  after  the  manlitta,  add  1  Co  (Ae  eiuiraeter~ 
ittle,  giving  the  nvmber  of  placet  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point. 

U.  {T— 10  U  written  after  the  mantissa,  evbtraet  the  positive  part  of 
the  characteristic  from  S,  giving  the  number  of  ciphers  bettoeen  the 
decimal  point  and  first  significant  figure. 

EXAMPLES. 
3.   Find  the  number  whose  logarithm  ia  8.5264  — 10. 

5264 
Next  less  mantissa,  5263 ;  three  figures  corresponding,  336. 
Tabular  difEerence,  13)1.000(.077  =  .08,  nearly. 
91 
90 
According  to  the  above  rule,  there  will  be  one  cipher 
between  the  decimal  point  and  first  significant  figure. 
Hence,  number  corresponding  =  .033608. 
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Find  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  following  loga- 
rithms : 

4.  1.8055.  9.  8.1648-10.  14.   1.6482. 

6.  9.4487-10.  10.  7.5209-10.  16.   7.0450-10. 

6.  0.2165.  11.  4.0095.  16.   4.8016. 

7.  3.9487.  12.  0.9774  17.   8.1144-10. 

8.  2.7364.  13.  9.3178-10.  18.   2.7015. 

APPLICATIONS. 

514.  The  approximate  value  of  an  arithmetical  quantity, 
in  which  the  operations  indicated  involve  only  multiplica- 
tion, division,  involution,  or  evolution,  may  be  conveniently 
found  by  logarithms. 

The  utility  of  the  process  consists  in  the  fact  that  addition 
takes  the  place  of  multiplication,  subtraction  of  division, 
multiplication  of  involution,  and  division  of  evolution. 

Note.  In  computations  with  four- place  logarithms,  the  results  can- 
not usually  be  depended  upon  to  more  than  four  significant  figures. 


1.   Find  the  value  of  .0631  x  7.208  x  .51272. 

By  Art.  498,  log  (.0631  X  7.208  X  .51272) 

=  log  .0631  +  log  7.208  +  log  .51272. 
log  .0631=   8.8000-10 
log  7.208=   0.8578 
log  .51272=   9.7099-10 

Adding,  log  of  result  =  19.3677  -  20 

=   9.3677  - 10  (See  Note  1.) 

Number  corresponding  to  9.3677  -  10  =  .2332. 

Note  1.  If  the  sum  is  a  negative  logarithm,  it  should  be  written  in 
such  a  form  that  the  negative  portion  of  the  characteristic  may  be  — 10. 

Thus,  19.3677  -  20  is  written  in  the  form  9.8677  - 10. 
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9.  Find  the  value  of 
B7ArL5l 


7984 
log  ^- log  336.8 -log  7984. 

log336.8=  12.5273- 10  (SeeNoteS.) 
log  7984  -   3.9022 
Babtiacting,       log  of  result  =   8.6261-10 

Number  oorrespoudjug  =  .04218. 
Hot*  2.  To  snbbsot  a  greater  logarithm  fMui  a  le«»,  or  to  subtnurt 
a  negative  logarithm  from  a  poaitiTe,  Increase  tliv  cliaqicit-riBtlc  u(  the 
nuntuuid  by  10,  wrlUng  — 10  after  the  mantitti  to  ci>ui|>i:iis»te. 

Tbxa,  to  anbtract  8.0023  from  2.fi2TS,  write  the  minuend  in  the  form 
.fi2TS— 10;  mbtraotlng  8.90Sa  from  thl«,  thi'  it-j4u]l  Id  8.0261  -  10. 

3.   Find  the  value  of  (.07396)'. 
By  Art.  502,     log  (.07396)'  =  6  x  log  .07396. 
log  .07396  =  8.8690 -10 


44.3450-50 
=  4.3450  - 10  (See  Note  1.) 
=  log  .000002213. 


4.   Find  the  value  of  ■> 


By  Art.  503,    log  -^.035063  =  ^  log  .036063. 
log  .036063  =  8.5449  -  10 

3)28.5449-30  (See  Note  3.) 

9.5150-10 
=  log  .3274. 
Note  3.   To  divide  a  negative  Ir^nrilhm,  write  it  in  such  a  form 
tliBt  the  negative  portion  of  the  churacttriatic  may  be  exactly  divisible 
by  the  divisor,  with  — 10  as  the  quotient. 

Thus,  to  divide  8.5440  — 10  by  3,  we  write  the  lopariOim  in  the  lonn 
-~  "449-30.    Dividing  this  by  3,  the  quoUeut  iafi.BIW-lO. 
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ARITHMETICAL  COMPLEMENT. 

516.  The  Arithmetical  Complement  of  the  logarithm  of  a 
number,  or,  briefly,  the  CologarUhm  of  the  number,  is  the 
logarithm  of  the  reciprocal  of  that  number. 

Thus,     colog  409  =  log  -^  =  log  1  -  log  409. 

log  1  =  10.         - 10  (Note  2,  Art.  616.) 
log  409  =   2.6117 

.-.  colog 409=   7.3883-10. 

Again,  colog  .067  =  log  -i-  =  log  1  —  log  .067. 

.067 

log  1  =  10.         -  10 

log  .067  =   8.8261  -  10 

.-.  colog .067=    1.1739. 

The  following  rule  is  evident  from  the  above : 

To  find  the  cologarithm  of  a  numMr,  subtract  its  logarithm 
from  10  - 10. 

Note.  The  cologarithm  may  be  obtamed  by  subtracting  the  last 
significant  figure  of  the  logarithm  from  10  and  each  of  the  others 
from  0,  — 10  being  written  after  the  result  in  the  case  of  a  positive 
logarithm. 

517.  Example.   Find  the  value  of        -^1384 


8.709  X  .0946 


log  __:^1384_  ^  iog/^.51384  x  -1^  x  -^"l 
^  8.709  X  .0946        ^  V  ^-709     .0946; 


=  log  .61384 -f  log  r^  +  log    ^ 


8.709        °.0946 

=  log  .61384  +  colog  8.709  -h  colog  .0946. 

log  .61384  =  9.7109 -10 
colog  8.709  =  9.0601  - 10 
colog  .0946  =  1.0241 

9.7951  -  10  =  log  .6239. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  above  example  that  the  logarithm 
if  a  fractioQ  is  equal  to  the  logmithm  of  the  numerator  plus 
the  cologarithm  of  the  denominator. 

Or  in  general,  to  find  the  logarithm  of  a  fraction  whose 
*rm8  are  composed  of  factors, 

Add  togetlier  l/ie  logarithms  of  the  factors  of  the  nuTnerator, 
ind  tlie  cologarithms  of  the  factors  of  the  denominator. 

Note.  The  vftluB  of  *Jie  above  fnwlion  may  be  found  without  using 
onlogiirithmBi  by  tbe  foUowing  (onniila  : 


ioe^ 


=  log  .61381  -  log  (8.701t  X  .0848} 


"  8. 700  X. 0048 

=  luB.ni3»4  -  (inef.TOfi  +  log.OMB). 
Thp  BiivantasH  in  ihi'  use  of  pologarilhmn  is  thut  iho  written  work 
01  compauUon  is  eiUblwd  in  a  more  compact  form. 


EXAMPLES. 

51&  Hots.  A  negative  quantity  has  no  cocunon  logaiidim  (Art. 
488,  Note).  If  such  quantities  occur  in  computation,  they  may  be 
treated  an  if  they  were  positive,  and  the  sign  of  the  result  determined 
irrespective  of  the  logarithmic  work. 

Thus,  in  Ex.  2,  Art.  518,  the  value  of  721.3  X  (-3.0628)  maybe 
obtained  hy  finding  the  value  of  721.3  x  8. 0628,  and  putting  a  negative 
sign  before  the  result.    See  also  Ex.  24. 

Find  by  logarithms  the  values  of  the  following : 

8.    (- 4.3264)  X  (-.050377). 

4.   .27031  X  .042809. 

a    15.008  x(-.0&43) 

■  .06376  X  4.248 
,Q     (- 2563)  X. 03442 

■  714.8  X  (-.611)  ' 


1. 

130.36  X 

.08237. 

8. 

721.3  X  ( 

-3.0S28). 

S. 

401.8 
62.37 

,     -.3384 
.08659 

6. 

7.2321 
10.813 

.    2.2518 

.64327 

121.6 

{-48.3)x  3662  X  (-.0866) 
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16.  10*.  18.    </3, 

16.  (.8)i.  19.    ^100. 

17.  (-.003186)*.         20.    \/.4294. 
21.    \/-. 02305.  22.    a/ -.00095173. 


12.  (23.86)». 

13.  (-1.0246)^ 

14.  (.09323)*. 


23.   Find  the  value  of 


2</5 
3»' 


log  ^^  =  log  2  +  log  </5  +  colog  3*  (Art.  517) 
3* 

=  log2  +  ilog5  +  ^colog3. 
o  o 


log  5=    .6990; 


log  2=    .3010 
divide  by  3=    .2330 


colog  3  =  9.5229  -  10 ;  multiply  by  -  =  9.6024  -  10 

6  

.1364 

=  log  1.369. 


24.  Find  the  value 


\  7.962 


log  4^^  =  I  log  .^^  =  i  (log  .03296  -  log  7.962) 
^  A  7.962      3    ^  7.962      3  ^    ®  s  / 

log  .03296=   8.5180-10 
log  7.962=   0.9010 

3)27.6170  -  30 

9.2057  - 10  =  log  .1606. 

Result,  -  .1606. 


Find  the  values  of  the  following : 
25.   2*x3*. 


26.5!. 


"•  (1)' 


■087g6\V 
.13^1  j 
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34     -vCd06l285 


-v^  X  -v'lo  X  -y^M. 


I  4 


31-63\T^ 


38.    (18.9503)"  x{-a)'*. 
89.    -^3734.9  x  .0000U08. 


40.    (2.6317)*  X  {.71272)* 

4.     -n/- .008193  X  (.06285)* 

- .98342 
48.    V^035  X  V^m!  X  \/.0072163. 


EXPONENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 

519.  An  EzpOUeDtial  Sqnatioil  is  an  equation  of  the  form 
a'  =  b,  where  x  is  the  unknown  quantity,  and  a  and  b  are 
positive  real  numbera. 

To  solve  an  equation  of  this  form,  take  the  logarithmB  of 
both  members ;  the  result  will  be  an  equation  which  can  be 
solved  by  ordinary  algebraic  methods, 

1.   Given  31"  =  23 ;  Bnd  the  value  of  x. 
Takii^  the  logarithms  of  both  members, 

log  (31-)  =  log  23. 
Whence,  a;  log  31  =  log  23  (Art.  502). 

_lo£23_l.;«117_  „,.,„, 


Therefore, 


log  31      1.4914 
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2.    Given  .2'  =  3 ;  find  the  value  of  x. 
Taking  the  logarithms  of  both  members, 
a?  log  ^  =  log  3. 

.4771  .4771 


Whence, 


0^  =  12^ 


log  .2     9.3010  - 10      -  .6990 


=  -  .682.*}. 


EXAMPLES. 

Solve  the  following  equations : 

3.  11*  =  7.  6.   13.18' =  .0281. 

4.  .3*  =  .8.  6.   .7034- =  1.096. 


7.  a'  =  b^(^, 

8.  ma'  =  n\ 


9.   21'"-'^  =  9260.        10.   .051»-^^  =  384.4. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Given  a,  r,  and  I 
Given  a,  r,  and  S 
Given  a,  I,  and  S 
Given  r,  I,  and  S 


derive  the  formula  for  n  (Art.  428). 
derive  the  formula  for  n. 
derive  the  formula  for  n. 
derive  the  formula  for  n. 


520.   1.  Find  the  logarithm  of  .3  to  the  base  7. 
By  Art.  507, 

log,  .3  =  l-ggi^  =  ^'^^^^  - 10  =  ,  jggg  ^  -,  .6187. 


logM  7 


.8451 


.8451 


EXAMPLES. 

Find  the  values  of  the  following : 

2.  logalS.  4.   log^65. 

3.  log5.9.  6.   logj.0823. 


8.   logjg  56.31. 
7.   log^  .007228. 


Examples  like  the  above  may  be  solved  by  inspection,  if 
the  number  can  be  expressed  as  an  exact  power  of  the  base. 
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8.   Find  the  value  of  log,e  128. 
Let  logis  128  =  a? ;  then  16*  =  128  (Art  488). 

That  is,  (2*)-  =  2^,  or  2*-  =  2^. 

7 
Then,  by  inspection,    4  a;  s  7,  or  a;  s=  — 

4 


Therefore, 


logMl28=:f 
4 


9.  Find  the  logarithm  of  243  to  the  base  a 

10.  Find  the  logarithm  of  7776  to  the  base  86. 

11.  Find  the  logarithm  of  I  to  the  base  27. 

12.  Find  the  logarithm  of  ^  to  the  base  ^. 


EXPONENTLAX.  AND  LOGARITHMIC  SERIES. 


Let  n  be  greater  than  unity. 
By  Art.  288,      [(^1  +  1)" J=  (l  +  i)~. 

Expanding  both  members  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  we 
have 

ri  +  „.l+«i!L=Ii.  1  ^«(n-l)(n-2).l  > 

L  ^      n^       12         n'^  [3  n»         J 

^   ,         1  ,  nx(nx  —  1)    1 


\1 


,  'nx(nx—l)(nx—2)    1   ,  ,^ . 

+  _i .^A. £._  +  ....(!) 

Since,  by  hypothesis,  n  is  greater  than  1,  -  is  numerically 

less  than  1,  and  by  Art.  466  the  series  in  both  members  of 
(1)  are  convergent. 
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We  may  write  equation  (1)  in  the  form 


which  holds  however  great  n  may  be. 
Now  let  n  be  indefinitely  increased. 


(2) 


1  2 


Then  since  the  limit  of  each  of  the  terms  -,  -,  etc.,  is  0 


n  n 


(Art.  210),  the  limiting  value  of  the  first  member  of  (2)  is 


[''''■^tt'-} 


and  the  limiting  value  of  the  second  member  is 

1+054- — I 1-.... 

^    ^[2^[3^ 

By  the  Theorem  of  Limits  (Art.  213)  these  limits  are 
equal ;  that  is, 


The  series  in  the  second  member  is  convergent  for  every 
value  of  X  (Art.  465) ;  and  the  series  in  brackets  is  also 
convergent,  for  it  is  obtained  from  the  series  in  the  second 
member  by  putting  1  in  place  of  x. 


Denoting  the  series  in  brackets  by  e,  we  have 

x^     of 

[2     [3  ' 

which  holds  for  every  value  of  as. 


(3) 
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522.  I'ultiiiB  mx  in  place  of  x  in  (3),  Art.  521, 

.    =1  +  ™,  +  —  +  —  +  ....  (4, 

Let  m  =  log.o,  where  a  is  any  poaitive  rf^al  number. 
"Chen  e"  =  a  (Art.  488),  and  tf-  =a'. 

itituting  these  values  in  (4),  ve  obtain 

a-=l+(]c.g.a)«  +  (log,o)'^  +  (log.a)»^+...;     (5) 

lich  Iiolda  for  all  values  of  x,  and  all  positive  real  valuos 

The  result  (6)  is  called  the  ExprmenUai  Series. 

523.  The  system  of  logarithms  whioh  has  e  for  its  base 
is  called  the  Napierian  System,  from  Kapler,  the  inventor 
of  logarithms. 

The  approximate  value  of  e  may  be  readily  calculated 
from  the  series  of  Art.  521, 

and  will  be  found  to  equal  2.7182818... . 

524.  To  eiepand  log,(l  +  x)  in  ascending  powers  ofx. 
Substituting  in  (5),  Art.  522,  1  +  z  in  place  of  a,  and  y  in 

place  of  X,  we  have 

(l+!B)'=l+[log.(l  +  «)]y  + terms  in  y*,  y»,  etc.j 
which  holds  for  all  values  of  y,  and  all  real  values  of  x  alge- 
braically greater  than  —1. 
Expanding  the  first  member  by  the  Binomial  Theorem, 

i+j-+s^i"^«'+2^t^Mt^ ,-  +  ... 

=  l+[log,(l+!i;)3y+termsinj/',  y",  etc.      (6) 
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The  first  member  of  (6)  is  convergent  when  x  is  numeri- 
cally less  than  1  (Art.  4GG). 

Hence,  equation  (6)  holds  for  all  values  of  y,  and  for  all 
real  values  of  x  numerically  less  than  1. 

Then,  by  the  Theorem  of  Undetermined  Coefficients,  the 
coefficients  of  y  in  the  two  series  are  equal ;  that  is, 

Or,       log.(l  +  a:)  =  aj-|  +  |-j-h|-...;  (7) 

which  holds  for  all  real  values  of  x  numerically  less  than  1. 
(Compare  Art.  464.) 

This  result  is  called  the  Logarithmic  Series. 

Putting  —  a?  in  place  of  x  in  (7),  we  obtain 

jp2        jp8        ju*        /p5 

log.(l-aj)  =  -a;-------.-^ (8) 

Formula  (7)  can  be  used  for  the  calculation  of  Napierian 
logarithms,  provided  x  is  taken  numerically  less  than  1 ;  but 
unless  X  is  small,  it  requires  the  sum  of  a  great  number  of 
terms  to  ensure  any  degree  of  accuracy. 


To  derive  a  more  convenient  formula  for  the  calculor 
Hon  of  Napierian  logarithms. 

Subtracting  equation  (8),  Art.  524,  from  (7),  we  ha.ve 
log.(l+aj)-log.(l-.aj)  =  2a?  +  ^  +  ^  +  - 


Whence,  by  Art.  600, 


(9) 


1  +  ™"" 


Let  a;  =  ?!?^li?;  then^il?^ !l±:;  =  2m^m 

m  +  n  1  — a?     j^      m  —  n    f2n      n 
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Substituting  these  values  in  (9),  we  obtain 

'^•M5T-M(2ff)'*K^)*+-} 

AM 

But  by  Art.  498,  log,—  «=  log«m  —  log.n ;  whencei 

n 

%  ^ 1^        ,  ofw*  — n  ,  1/m  — nV.  1/m— nVi      T 

log.«  =  log.n  +  2L^j^^  +  -^--^j +-^-^j +...J. 


Let  it  be  requiredi  for  example,  to  calculate  tlie 
Napierian  logaritlim  of  2  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

Putting  ms=i2  and  n  =  1  in  the  result  of  Art.  525,  we  hare 
log.2  =  log.l  +  2[l  +  |(|J+iQV...] 

Or  since  log.l  =  0  (Art.  494), 
log.2  =  2  (.3333333  +  .0123457  +  .0008230  +  .0000653 

+  .0000056  -h  .0000005  +  ...) 
==  2  X  .3465734  =  .6931468 
=  .693147,  to  the  nearest  sixth  decimal  place. 

Having  found  log,  2,  we  may  calculate  log,  3  by  putting 
VI  =  3  and  n  =  2  in  the  result  of  Art.  525. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  shall  tind  log,  10  =  2.302585.... 


^    To  calculate  the  common  logarithm  of  a  numbeVy  hav- 
ing  given  its  Napierian  logarithm. 

Putting  6  =  10  and  a  =  e  in  the  result  of  Art.  507, 

^°«-'"  =  iS  =  2:3^6  ^  l«g.-=-4342945xlog.«. 

For  example, 

logio2  =  .4342945  x  .693147  =  .301030. 


The  multiplier  by  which  logarithms  of  any  system 
are  derived  from  Napierian  logarithms,  is  called  the  modiUtia 
of  that  system. 
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Thus,  .4342946  is  the  modulus  of  the  common  system. 

Conversely,  to  find  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  a  number 
when  its  common  logarithm  is  given,  we  may  either  divide 
the  common  logarithm  by  the  modulus  .4342945,  or  multi- 
ply it  by  2.302586,  the  reciprocal  of  .4342945. 

Note.  Napierian  logarithms  are  sometimes  called  hyperbolic  loga- 
rithms, from  having  been  originally  derived  from  the  hyperbola.  They 
are  also  sometimes  called  natural  logarithms,  from  being  those  which 
occur  first  in  the  investigation  of  a  method  of  calculating  logarithms. 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXAMPLES. 

529.  Using  the  table  of  common  logarithms,  find  the 
Napierian  logarithm  of  each  of  the  following  to  four  signi- 
ficant figures : 

1.  100.  3.  88.2.  6.  .3437. 

2.  .00001.  4.   1325.  6.   .085623. 

7.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  log3400  (Art.  488)  ? 

8.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  logel523? 

9.  If  log  2  =  .3010,  how  many  digits  are  there  in  2"  ? 

10.  If  log  6  =  .7782,  how  many  digits  are  there  in  6*  ? 

11.  If  log  7  =  .8451,  how  many  digits  are  there  in  the 
integral  part  of  7^  ? 
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ZZZV.    OOMPOUND  INTEREST  AND 

ANNUITIES. 

S30l  The  prindples  of  logarithms  may  be  applied  to  the 
Bolution  of  problems  in  Compound  Interest 

Let  Pss  the  principal  in  dollars; 

n  ss  the  number  of  years ; 

t  ss  the  ratio  to  one  year  of  the  time  daring  which 
simple  interest  is  calculated;  for  instance, 
if  the  interest  is  compounded  semi-annually, 

R  s=  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  the  time  t ; 
A  =  the  amount  of  P  dollars  for  n  years. 

1.    Oiven  P,  n,  <,  R;  to  find  A, 

Since  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  the  time  t  is  Ry  the 
amount  of  P  dollars  for  the  same  period  will  be  PR,     ' 

That  is,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the  Ist  interval  is  PR, 

In  like  manner,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  the 

2d  interval  =  PR  x  -B  =  PB? ; 

3d  interval  =  Pi?  x  i?  =  PR? ;  etc. 

Aft 

Since  the  whole  number  of  intervals  is  -,  the  amount  at 

t 

the  end  of  the  last  one,  in  accordance  with  the  law  observed 

fi 

above,  will  be  PR\ 

That  is,  A  =  PR'.  (1) 

By  logarithms,  log  ^  =  log  P  +  ?  log  R.  (2) 

Example.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  $  7326  for  3  years 
and  9  months  at  7  per  cent  compound  interest,  the  interest 
being  compounded  quarterly  ? 
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In  this  case, 

P=  7326,  n  =  3},  <  =  J,  i?  =  1.0175,  2  =  16. 

log  P=  3.8649 
log  R  =  0.0075;  niultiply  by  15  =  0.1125 

log  ^  =  3.9774 
.-.  ^  =  $9492. 

2.  Given  n,  <,  i?,  A;  to  find  P. 

From  (2),  log  P  =  log  ^  -  -  log  E. 

» 

Example,  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  $  1763.50 

in  3  years  at  5  per  cent  compound  interesty  the  interest 

being  compounded  semi-annually  ? 

Jn  this  case, 

n  =  3,  «  =  i,  i?  =  1.025,  ^  =  1763.5,  -  =  6. 

log  ^  =  3.2464 
log  B  =  0.0107 ;  multiply  by  6  =  0.0642 

log  P=  3.1822 
.-.  P=  $1521.40. 

3.  Given  P,  t,  R^  A;  to  find  n. 
From  (2),     -  log  i?  =  log  A  -  log  P. 

Whence,  n  =  ^Qog^"  log-P). 

log^ 

Example,  In  how  many  years  will  $300  amount  to 
$  396.90  at  6  per  cent  compound  interest,  the  interest  being 
compounded  quarterly  ? 

Here,     P  =  300,  «  =  J,  B=z  1.015,  A  =  396.9. 

.   ^  ^  log  396.9  -  log  300  ^  2.5987  -  2.4771  ^  .1216 
4  log  1.015  4  X  .0064  .0256 

=  4.75  years. 
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4.   Given  P,fhh  ^/  ^flnd  B. 

From  (2),  logB^]2«±lML 

7 

Example.  At  what  rate  per  cent  j[)er  annum  wiU  9M0 
amount  to  9688.83  in  6  years  and  6  months^  the  interest 
being  oompoonded  semi-annually  ? 

Here,  P»600,  ns6f  t»i,  ^»688.83,  -«1& 

Iog^»      2.8381 
logP=      2.6990 

13)0.1391 

log  E  =      0.0107 

.-.  i?=       1.025. 

That  is,  the  interest  on  one  dollar  for  6  months  is  9 .025, 
and  the  rate  is  5  per  cent  per  annum. 


To  find  the  present  worth  of  A  dollars  due  at  the  end 
of  n  years,  the  interest  being  compounded  annuaUy, 

Putting  <  =  1  in  (1),  Art.  530,  we  have 

A  =  PR" ;  whence,  P  =  — • 

Br 

ANNUITIES. 

532.  An  Annuity  is  a  fixed  sum  of  money  payable  at 
equal  intervals  of  time. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  consider  those  cases  only 
in  which  the  payments  are  annual ;  in  finding  the  present 
worth  of  such  an  annuity,  it  is  customary  to  compound  the 
interest  annually;  and  whei^  we  speak  of  the  annuity  as 
beginning  at  a  certain  epoch,  it  is  understood  that  the  first 
payment  becomes  due  one  y^SS^rwn  tn^etttiwrV^ 


L^s;* 
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I.    To  find  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  to  continue 
for  n  successive  years,  allowing  compound  interest. 

Let       A  =  the  annuity  in  dollars ; 

R  =  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  one  year ; 
P  =  the  present  worth  of  the  annuity. 

By  Art.  531,  the  present  worth  of  the 

1st  payment  =  ^; 

H 

A 

2d    payment  =  —  ; 


nth  payment  =  — • 

Hence  the  sum  of  the  present  worths  of  the  separate 
payments,  or  the  present  worth  of  the  annuity,  is 

That  is,     P=a\  —  +  —,  +  ...+ A +  11. 

The  expression  in  brackets  is  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  a 

geometrical  progression,  in  which  a  =  -— ,  r=  B,  and  Z  =  —• 

-B*  B 

Whence  by  (IL),  Art.  426, 

Example,  Find  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  $  150 
to  continue  for  20  years,  allowing  4  per  cent  compound 
interest. 

Here,  ^  =  150,  n  =  20,  ^=1.04,  i?-l  =  .04 

Whence,  P=  ^[l  -  --rkr-^ 

'  .04  L       (104)  »J 
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log 


(l.a4)» 
oologl.01 


20  colog  1.04 

9.9830 
20 


Number  corresponding 


Therefore, 


log  3760  < 
log  .5429 

logP 
.-.  P 


9.6600 

.4571. 

150 
.04 

3.5740 
9.7347 


(1 -.4571)  »3750  X  .642a 


3.3087 
$2035.70. 


We  have  from  (3),  Art.  533, 

P(2g-1)      JW^B-l). 

-A^ 3 —  ^ ^s; ii > 


'-i 


if-i 


(4) 


which  is  a  formula  for  finding  the  annuity  to  continue  for  n 
successive  years,  when  the  present  worth  and  the  amount  of 
one  dollar  for  one  year  are  given. 

Note.  Formula  (4)  may  also  be  used  to  find  what  fixed  ftnnn^t 
pbyment  must  be  made  to  cancel  a  note  of  P  dollars  due  n  yean  hence, 
B  being  the  amount  of  one  dollar  for  one  year. 


If  in  (3),  Art.  533,  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  the 
limiting  value  of  the  second  member  is 


(Art.  210). 


R-1 


That  is,  the  present  worth  of  a  perjyetual  annuity  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  divided  by  the  interest  on  one  dollar 
for  one  year. 
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K  To  find  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  to  begin  after 
m  years  and  then,  continue  for  n  years ^  allowing  compound 
interest. 

With  the  notation  of  Art.  533,  the  value  of  the  annuity 
one  year  before  the  first  payment  becomes  due,  is 

a'-E,  or  ^(^-^). 
B-l'       Br{R-l) 

By  Art.  531,  the  present  worth  of  the  above  amount,  due 
m  years  hence,  is 

Therefore,  P  =   ^^^""^)  . 

'  i?*+-(2?-l) 

537.  By  Art.  535,  the  present  worth  of  a  perpetual  annu- 
ity to  begin  after  m  years,  is  given  by  the  formula 

A 


P  = 


i?"(i2-l) 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  What  will  be  the  amount  of  $  1000  for  18  years 
at  6  per  cent  compound  interest,  the  interest  being  com- 
pounded annually  ? 

2.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  $  870.50  in  7  years 
and  3  months  at  3  per  cent  compound  interest,  the  interest 
being  compounded  quarterly  ? 

3.  In  how  many  years  will  $968  amount  to  $1269.40  at 
r>  per  cent  compound  interest,  the  interest  being  compounded 
semi-annually  ? 

4.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  for  $  514.23  due 
11  years  hence,  allowing  4^  percent  compound  interest,  the 
interest  being  compounded  annually  ? 
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6.  At  what  rate  per  cent  per  annum  will  $2600  gain 
$  416.40  in  3  years  and  9  months,  the  interest  being  com- 
pounded quarterly  ? 

6.  In  how  many  years  will  a  sum  of  money  double  itself 
at  5  per  cent  compound  interest,  the  interest  being  com- 
j)ounded  annually  ? 

7.  In  how  many  years  will  a  sum  of  money  treble  itself  at 
7  per  cent  compound  interest,  the  interest  being  compounded 
semi-annually  ? 

8.  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  $1000  in  11 
years  and  8  months  at  3J  per  cent  comi)ound  interest,  the 
interest  being  compounded  every  four  months  ? 

9.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  $  200  to 
continue  15  years,  allowing  5  per  cent  compound  interest  ? 

10.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  $  1127  to 
continue  8  years,  allowing  7  per  ecMit  compound  interest  ? 

11.  What  is  the  present  wortli  of  an  annuity  of  $1570  to 
begin  after  11  years  and  continue  for  6  years,  allowing  4  per 
cent  compound  interest  ? 

12.  What  fixed  annual  payment  must  be  made  in  order 
to  cancel  a  note  for  $  2000  in  7  years,  allowing  3^  per  cent 
compound  interest  ? 

13.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
$  186.25,  to  begin  after  7  years,  allowing  'A\  per  cent  com- 
pound interest  ? 

14.  What  annuity  to  continue  10  years  can  be  purchased 
for  $  2038,  allowing  (>  per  cent  com  pound  interest  ? 

16.  A  person  borrows  $  5254  ;  how  much  must  he  pay  in 
annual  instalments  in  order  that  the  whoU^  debt  maybe  dis- 
charged in  12  years,  allowing  4.V  per  cent  compound  interest? 
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XXXVI.    PERMUTATIONS  AND  COM- 

BINATIONS. 


L  Tlie  different  orders  in  which  things  can  be  arranged 
arc  called  their  Permutations. 

Thus,  the  ix»rmutations  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  taken  two  at 
a  time,  are  ab,  ac,  ha,  hCj  ca,  c6;  and  their  permutations 
taken  three  at  a  time,  are  o&c,  acb,  bac,  bed,  cab,  cba. 

540.  The  Combinations  of  things  are  the  different  collec- 
tions which  can  be  formed  from  them,  without  regard  to 
the  order  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Thus,  the  combinations  of  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  taken  two  at 
a  time,  are  ab,  be,  ca ;  for  though  a6  and  ba  are  different 
permutations,  they  form  the  same  combination. 


To  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  different 
things  taken  two  al  a  time. 

Consider  the  letters  Oi,  a^  a^  a^,  ...,  a«. 

The  permutations  of  the  letters  taken  two  at  a  time,  hav- 
ing ai  as  the  first  element,  are 

<h<^f>  <^i<h>  <*i<*4>   •••>  «i^i»; 
the  number  of  which  is  n  —  1. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  n  —  1  different  permutations  of 
the  letters  taken  two  at  a  time,  having  a^  us  the  first 
ehanent ;   and  similarly  for  each  of  the  remaining  letters, 

^3>  ^4>    •••>  ^« 

Therefore  the  whole  number  of  permutations  of  the  let- 
ters taken  two  at  a  time  is  equal  to 

n(n  - 1). 
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542.  We  will  now  discuss  the  general  case. 

To  find  the  number  of  permtUalions  of  n  different  things 
taken  r  at  a  time. 

Consider  the  letters 

Take  any  permutation  containing  r  letters,  for  example 

the  one  consisting  of  the  first  r  letters  in  their  order ;  that 

is, 

aia/ji^,,.a^ 

Placing  after  this  the  remaining  n  —  r  letters  one  at  a 
time,  in  the  following  manner, 

UjO^^s . . .  a^a^^f 


aitt^r^ . . .  a^. 


there  are  formed  n^r  different  permutations,  each  contain- 
ing r  + 1  letters. 

We  may  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  other  per- 
mutations containing  r  letters,  and  in  each  case  obtain  n  —  r 
different  permutations,  each  containing  r  +  1  letters. 

It  is  evident  that  the  permutations  of  r  -f  1  letters  formed 
in  the  above  manner  are  all  different ;  also,  that  we  obtain 
in  this  way  all  the  permutations  containing  r  +  1  letters. 

Hence,  the  number  of  permutations  of  the  letters  taken  r 
at  a  time,  multiplied  by  n  —  r,  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
permutations  of  the  letters  taken  r  -f  1  at  a  time. 

But  the  number  of  permutations  of  the  letters  taken  tioo 
at  a  time,  is  equal  to  n{n  —  1)  (Art.  541). 

Hence  the  number  of  permutations  of  the  letters  taken 
three  at  a  time,  is  equal  to  the  number  taken  two  at  a  time, 
multiplied  by  n  —  2,  or  w(?i  —  1)  (?i  —  2). 
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The  number  of  permutations  of  the  letters  taken  fowr  at 
a  time,  is  equal  to  the  number  taken  iliree  at  a  time,  multi- 
plied by  n  —  3,  or  n(7i  —  1)  (n  —  2)  (n  —  3)  ;  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  observ(^d  that  the  last  factor  in  the  number  of 
[)ermutations  is  n,  minus  a  number  one  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  letters  taken  at  a  time. 

Hence  the  number  of  permutations  of  the  letters  taken  r 
at  a  time  is  n(7i  —  l)(n  —  2)-"[n  —  (r— 1)]  ;  that  is, 

,P,  =  n(n-l)(n-2)...(n-r  +  l).  (1) 

Note.  The  number  of  permutations  of  n  different  things  taken  r  at 
a  time,  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  ^P^ 

543.  If  aU  the  letters  are  taken  together,  r^n^  and 
formula  (1)  becomes 

^P^  =  n(n-l)(n-2)...3.2.1=[n.  (2) 

That  is,  the  number  of  pennutcUions  of  n  different  things 
taken  n  at  a  time  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  natural  numr 
hers  from  1  to  n  inclusive,     (See  Note,  Art.  444.) 


To  find  the  number  of  comMnationa  of  n  different 
things  taken  r  a^  a  time. 

The  number  of  permutations  of  n  different  things  taken  r 
at  a  time,  is 

n(n-l)(n-2)...(n-r+l)  (Art.  542). 

But  by  Art.  543,  each  combination  of  r  different  things 
may  have  [r  permutations. 

Hence  the  number  of  combinations  of  n  different  things 
taken  r  at  a  time  is  equal  to  the  number  of  permutations, 
divided  by  [r ;  that  is, 

C  - n(n~l)(n-2)...(n~r  +  l)  3. 

\r  ^^ 

Note.  The  number  of  combinations  of  n  different  things  taken  r  at 
%i  a  time,  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  nCf 
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Miiltiplyiug  both  terms  of  the  second  member  of 
(3)  by  the  product  of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  n  —  r 
in(!lu8ive,  we  have 

C  _^*(^-"^)  '"  (n  — r  +  1)  «  (n  —  r)'"2'l__      [g       , 
*  '"  |rxl-2...(7i-r)  " \r\n  —  r' 

which  is  another  form  of  the  result. 


By  Art.  546,  th(^  number  of  combinations  of  n  differ- 
ent things  taken  n  —  r  at  a  time,  is 


,  or 


\n  —  r|7i  — (n  —  r)         [n  — r|r 


.3 


But  this  is  tht?  same  as  tho  numljer  of  combinations  of  n 
different  things  taken  r  at  a  time. 

Hence,  the  number  of  eonibinations  of  n  different  things 
taken  r  at  a  time  is  (^lual  to  tlie  numln^r  of  eonibinations  of 
n  different  things  taken  n  —  r  at  a  time. 


EXAMPLES. 

547.   1.  TTow  many  elianges  can  be  rung  with  10  bells. 

taking  7  at  a  time  ? 

Tutting  n  =  10  and  r  =  7  in  (1 ),  Art.  o42, 

^J\  =10.9.8.7.0.5.4  =  G04800. 

2.    How  many  different  eonibinations  can  be  formed  with 

10  letters,  taking  12  at  a  time  ? 

By  Art.  540,  tlu»  number  of  combinations  of  1:6  different 
things  taken  12  at  a  time  is  equal  to  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  1()  different  things  taken  4  at  a  time. 

Tutting  74  =  10  and  r  =  4  in  (;>),  Art.  544,  we  have 

10.15.14.1;^ 


16 


^4  = 


1.2.3-4 


=  1 


\ 


\      ii 


\ 
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Find  tho  values  of  the  following : 

3.    17/ g.  0.    31-/ 5.  7.    mCis. 

9.    How  many  permutations  can  be  formed  from  the  26 
letters  of  the  alphal)et,  taken  5  at  a  time  ? 

10.  How  many  different  words  of  seven  letters  each  can 
be  formed  from  the  l(»ttt;rs  in  the  word  fonniiig  f  '■  ? 

11.  How  many  different  numbers,  of  0  different  figures 
each,  can  Ije  formed  from  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  H,  9  ?  ;.  > 

12.  From  a  comi)any  of  50  soldiers,  how  many  different 
I)ir;kc;ts  of  6  men  can  ha  taken  ? 

13.  How  many  different  words  of  4  letters  each  can  l)e 
ma<le  with  7  letters  f  How  many  of  3  letters  each  ?  How 
many  of  (J  letters  each  ?     How  many  in  all  possible  ways  ? 

14.  How  many  different  committees  of  T2  ^jersons  each 
can  be  formed  out  of  a  cori)oniti(m  of  20  i)er8ons  ? 

16.  There  are  12  points  in  a  plane,  of  which  no  three  are 
in  the  same  straight  line.  How  many  different  triangles 
can  be  formed,  liiiving  three  of  the  i)oints  for  vertices  ? 

16.  HoAV  many  different  nundx?rs  of  5  diffennit  figures 
ear'h,  can  be  formed  from  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0  ?! 

17.  How  many  diffcirent  throws  can  l)e  made  with  two 
dice?  '-) 

18.  How  many  different. throws  can  be  made  with  three 
dice  ?  b 

19.  How  many  different  words,  each  consisting  of  4 
consonants  and  2  vowels,  can  be  formed  from  8  consonants 
and  4  vowels  ? 

The  numl)er  of  combinations  of  the  8  consonants,  taken  4 

at  a  time,  is  —  — —-- -,  or  70. 
l«^«o«4 
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The  number  of  combinations  of  the  4  vowels,  taken  2  at  a 
time,  is  ^,  or  6. 

Any  one  of  the  70  sets  of  consonants  may  be  associated 
with  any  one  of  the  6  sets  of  vowels ;  hence,  there  are  in  all 
70  X  6,  or  420  sets,  each  containing  4  consonants  and  2  vowels. 

But  each  of  the  sets  of  6  letters  may  have  [6,  or  720  dif- 
ferent permutations  (Art.  543). 

Therefore  the  whole  number  of  different  words  is 

420  X  720,  or  302400. 

20.  How  many  different  words,  each  consisting  of  3  con- 
sonants and  1  vowel,  can  be  formed  from  12  consonants  and 
3  vowels  ? 

21.  How  many  different  committees,  each  consisting  of  2 
llepublicans  and  3  Democrats,  can  be  formed  from  14 
Republicans  and  21  Democrats  ? 

22.  Out  of  9  red  balls,  4  white  balls,  and  6  black  balls, 
how  many  different  combinations  can  be  formed,  each  con- 
sisting of  5  red  balls,  1  white  ball,  and  3  black  balls  ? 

23.  How  many  different  words,  each  consisting  of  4  con- 
sonants and  3  vowels,  can  be  formed  from  10  consonants 
and  5  vowels  ? 

24.  How  many  different  words,  each  consisting  of  4  con- 
sonants and  1  vowel,  can  be  formed  from  10  consonants  and 
3  vowels,  the  vowel  being  the  middle  letter  of  each  word  ? 

26.  How  many  different  words  of  8  letters  each  can  be 
formed  from  4  consonants  and  4  vowels,  the  vowels  always 
occupying  the  even  places  ? 

26.  Out  of  11  physicians,  13  teachers,  and  8  lawyers, 
how  many  different  committees  can  be  formed,  each  consist- 
ing of  3  physicians,  4  teachers,  and  2  lawyers  ? 
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27.  How  many  different  words  of  7  letters  each  can  be 
formed  from  the  letters  a,  6,  c,  d,  e,  /,  g,  each  word  being 
such  that  the  letters  a,  h,  c  are  never  separated  ? 

28.  How  many  different  words  of  5  letters  each  can  be 
formed  from  the  letters  in  the  word  Cambridgey  each  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  and  ending  with  a  consonant,  and 
having  a  consonant  for  its  middle  letter  ? 

29.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  52  cards  be  arranged 
in  four  sets,  each  set  containing  13  cards  ? 


To  find  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  which 
are  not  all  different,  taken  aU  together. 

Let  there  be  n  letters,  of  which  p  are  a's,  q  are  6's,  and  r 
are  c's,  the  rest  being  all  different. 

Let  N  denote  the  number  of  permutations  of  these  letters 
taken  all  together. 

If,  in  any  assigned  permutation  of  the  n. letters,  the p  a's 
were  replaced  by  p  new  letters,  differing  from  each  other 
and  also  from  the  remaining  n— p  letters,  then  by  simply 
altering  the  order  of  these  p  letters  among  themselves,  with- 
out changing  the  positions  of  any  of  the  other  letters,  we 
could  from  the  original  permutation  form  [p  different  per- 
mutations (Art.  543). 

If  this  were  done  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  N  original 
permutations,  the  whole  number  of  permutations  would  be 

Again,  if  in  any  one  of  the  latter  the  q  Vs  were  replaced 
by  q  new  letters,  differing  from  each  other  and  from  the 
remaining  n—q  letters,  then  by  altering  the  order  of  these 
q  letters  among  themselves,  we  could  from  the  original  per- 
mutation form  [2  different  permutations ;  and  if  this  were 
done  in  the  case  of  each  of  the -^  x  [p  original  jiermutations, 
the  whole  number  of  permutations  would  be  -^  x  [£  X  [£. 
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In  like  manner,  if  in  each  of  the  latter  the  r  (fs  Yf 
replaced  by  r  new  letters,  differing  from  each  other  i 
from  the  remaining  n^r  letters,  and  these  r  letters  w 
permuted  among  themselves,  the  whole  number  of  pen 
tations  would  beNx[2X\qx\r. 

But  the  number  of  permutations  on  the  hypothesis  t 
the  n  letters  are  all  different,  is  [n  (Art.  543). 

Therefore,  -^  X  I  p  X  Ig  X  Ir  =  Iw  j  or,  N=^ .     ,    .« 
Any  other  case  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  How  many  different  permutations  can  be  formed  fr 
the  letters  of  the  word  Tennenfiee,  taken  all  together  ? 

2.  How  many  different  words  of  twelve  letters  each  < 
be  formed  from  the  letters  in  the  word  indepetidence  f 

5.  In  how  many  ways  can  6  dimes,  4  quarter-dollars,  s 
3  half-dollars  be  distributed  among  13  boys,  so  that  ei 
may  receive  a  coin  ? 

4.  In  how  many  ways  can  15  balls  be  arranged  in  a  r< 
if  7  of  the  balls  are  white,  5  bhick,  and  3  red  ? 

6.  How  many  different  words  of  seve^i  letters  each  can 
formed  from  tlie  lett-ers  in  the  word  Ahjebra,  the  first,  four 
and  last  letters  being  vowels  ? 

6.  How  many  different  numbers  of  seven  figures  ei 
can  be  formed  from  the  dij^its  1,  2,  3,  4,  3,  2,  1,  the  fii 
third,  fifth,  and  last  digits  being  odd  numbers  ? 
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XXXVII.    PROBABILITY  (CHANCE). 

549,  Definition.  If  an  event  can  happen  in  a  ways^  and 
fail  to  happen  in  b  ways,  and  all  these  ways  are  equally 
likely  to  occur,  the  probability  or  chance  of  the  happening  of 

the  event  is ,  and  the  probability  of  its  failing  is • 

a-j-b  a  +  b 

Or,  we  say  that  the  odds  are  a  to  6  in  favor  of  the  event, 

if  a  is  greater  than  b,  and  ato  b  against  the  event,  if  a  is 

less  than  b. 

550.  It  follows  that  if  the  probability  of  the  happening 
of  an  event  isp,  the  probability  of  its  failing  is  1  —p. 


If  an  event  is  certain  to  happen,  b  is  equal  to  zero, 

and  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  is  ?,  or  1. 

a 


Example  1.  A  bag  contains  5  red  balls,  4  white 
balls,  and  3  black  balls. 

(a.)  If  one  ball  is  drawn,  what  is  the  probability  that  it 
is  white  ? 

The  drawing  of  a  white  ball  can  happen  in  4  ways,  since 
either  one  of  the  4  white  balls  may  he  drawn.  It  can  fail 
to  happen  in  8  ways,  since  either  one  of  the  red  or  black 
balls  may  be  drawn. 

Hence,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is 


1  4  +  8' 

or  — 
3 

(&.)   If  3  balls  are  drawn,  what  is  the  probability  that 
they  are  all  red  ? 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  5  red  balls,  taken  3 

at  a  time,  is  — — —  (Art.  544),  or  10;  that  is,  the  drawing 

1  •  2  •  3 

of  3  red  balls  can  happen  in  10  ways. 
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The  number  of  combinations  of  the  12  balls,  taJ^en 

^  time,  is  ,  or  220 ;  that  is,  the  drawing  of  3  1 

.  1 '2 'O 

can  occur  in  220  ways. 

Hence,  the  probability  of  drawing  3  red  balls  is  — -,  o: 

(c)  If  6  balls  are  drawn,  what  is  the  probability  tl 
are  red,  3  white,  and  1  black  ? 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  5  red  balls,  taken 

R  A. 

a  time,  is  —^  or  10 ;  the  number  of  combinations  of  t 

We  may  associate  together  any  one  of  the  10  comi 
tions  of  fed  balls,  any  one  of  the  4  combinations  of  "vi 
balls,  and  any  one  of  the  3  black  balls ;  hence  there  ai 
all  10  X  4  X  3,  or  120  combinations,  each  consisting  of  5 
balls,  3  white  balls,  and  1  black  ball. 

Also,  the  miml)er  of  combinations  of  the  12  balls,  tak 

,      ..         .    12.11.10.9.8.7        rtOI 
at  a  time,  is     .,.,..    ^  ^,    ,  or  924. 

Hence,  the  required  probability  is  -j— ,  or  —  • 
Example  2.   A  bag  contains  30  tickets  numbered  1, 

(a.)    If  four  tickets  are  drawn,  what  is  the  chance 
both  1  and  2  will  be  among  them  ? 

The  number  of  combinations  of  tlie  28  tickets  numb 

'^8  •  *^7 
3,  4,  ...,  30,  taken  2  at  a  time,  is  "    '"    ;  that  is,  thew 

28 .  ^7  ' " 

'^    ways  of  drawing  four  tickets,  two  of  which  are  1 

1 . 2 
bered  1  and  2. 

Tlie  number  of  combinations  of  the  30  tickets,  taken 

.    30.29-28.27 
a  time,  is . 

'  1.2.3.4 


\ 
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Hence  the  probability  that,  if  four  tickets  are  drawn,  two 
of  them  will  be  1  and  2,  is 

28.27     30.29.28.27       3-4         2 


1.2  1.2.3.4         30.29      145 

(6.)    If  four  tickets  are  drawn,  what  is  the  chance  that 
either  1  or  2  will  be  among  them  ? 

Either  1  or  2  will  be  among  the  tickets  drawn,  unless 
each  of  the  four  bears  a  number  from  3  to  30  inclusive. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  28  tickets  numbered 

3,  4,  ...,  30,  taken  4  at  a  time,  is  — '       '—> 

1  •2.3 .4 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  30  tickets,  taken  4  at 

,.        .30.29.28.27 
a  time,  is  — • 

'  1.2.3.4 

Hence  the  probability  that  each  of  the  4  tickets  drawn 

bears  a  number  from  3  to  30  inclusive,  is  — '- — '- — '- — ,  or  — • 

'     30.29.28.27'       87 

Therefore  the  probability  that  each  of  the  4  tickets  drawn 

do(^s  not  Ixjar  a  number  from  3  to  30  inclusive,  is  1 

(Art.  550),  or  ^. 

This  then  is  the  probability  that  either  1  or  2  will  be 
among  the  tickets  drawn. 

EXAMPLES. 

553L   1.  A  bag  contains  6  red  balls,  5  white  balls,  and  4 
black  balls ;  find  the  probability  of  drawing : 

(a.)  One  red  ball. 

(6.)  Two  white  balls. 

(c.)  Four  red  balls. 

(rf.)  One  ball  of  each  color. 

(e.)  Two  r(Ml  and  three  white  balls. 

(/.)  One  red,  four  wliite,  and  two  black  balls. 

{g.)  Three  balls  of  each  color. 


/ 
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S.  If  out  of  every  1584  persons  living  at  the  age  of  14 
years,  1512  reaoli  the  age  of  21,  what  is  the  probability  that 
a  person  aged  14  years  will  not  reach  the  age  of  21  ? 

8.   What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  doublets  in  a  single 
'  throw  with  two  dice  ? 

4.  What  is  the  chance  of  throwing  at  least  one  ace  in  a 
single  throw  with  two  dice  ? 

5.  A  bag  contains  25  tickets  numbered  1,  %  3,  ...,  25;  if 
six  tickets  are  drawn,  find  the  probability : 

(a.)   That  4, 15,  and  21  will  be  among  them. 

(5.)    That  either  4,  15,  or  21  will  be  among  them.  . 

6.  If  four  cards  are  drawn  from  a  pack,  what  is  the 
probability  that  there  will  be  one  of  each  suit  ? 

7.  If  four  cards  are  drawn  from  a  pack,  what  is  the  prob- 
ability that  they  will  be  the  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of 
the  same  suit  ? 

8.  A  man  has  3  shares  in  a  lottery,  in  which  there  are 
3  prizes  and  7  blanks ;  find  his  chance  of  drawing  a  prize. 


If  an  event  can  happen  in  tvx)  or  more  independent 
ways  whose  respective  probabilities  are  knovm,  the  probability 
of  the  happening  of  tlie  event  is  eqiud  to  tlie  sum  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  its  happeiiing  in  the  separate  ways. 

Suppose  that  a  certain  event  can  happen  in  a  particular 
way  a  times  out  of  &,  and  fail  to  happen  in  this  particular 
way  b  —  a  times ;  suppose  also  that  the  same  event  can 
happen  in  another  way  a*  times  out  of  6,  and  fail  to  happen 
in  this  way  5— a'  times ;  all  these  ways  being  equally  likely 
to  occur. 

Also,  suppose  that  the  different  ways  in  which  the  event 
can  happen  are  independent;  that  is,  if  the  event  happens  in 
the  first  way,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  happen  in  the  second 
way. 
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Then  the  event  happens  a -{-a'  times  out  of  6,  and  the 

probability  of  its  happening  is  —^ —  (Art.  549),  or  -  4-t"* 

b  0      0 

But  -  is  the  probability  that  the  event  happens  in  the 

^  a' 

first  way,  and  —  is  the  probability  that  it  happens  in  the 

second  way. 

Hence,  the  probability  that  it  happens  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  probabilities  of  its  happening  in  the  separate  ways. 

In  like  manner,  the  theorem  may  be  proved  to  hold  when 
there  are  more  than  two  independent  ways  in  which  the 
event  can  happen. 


Example  1.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  4  in 
a  single  throw  with  a  pair  of  dice  ? 

The  event  can  happen  in  two  ways ;  either  by  throwing  3 
and  1,  or  by  throwing  double  twos;  and  these  ways  are 
independent,  because  it  is  impossible  to  throw  3  and  1,  and 
double  twos  at  the  same  time. 

Each  die  can  come  up  in  6  ways ;  and  hence  the  pair  can 
be  thrown  in  6  X  G,  or  36  different  ways. 

3  and  1  can  be  thrown  in  two  ways,  for  the  first  die  may 
come  up  3  and  the  second  1,  or  the  first  die  may  come  up  1 
and  the  second  3 ;  hence  the  probability  of  throwing  3  and 

1  IS  — • 
36 

Again,  double  twos  can  be  thrown  in  only  one  way ;  hence 

the  probability  of  throwing  double  twos  is  -— 

36 

2       1  1 

Therefore  the  probability  of  throwing  4  is H  ;7-,  or  r^* 

36     36        12 

Example  2.  A  bag  contains  four  $  10  gold  pieces  and  six 
silvtM-  dollars.  If  a  person  is  entitled  to  draw  two  coins  at 
random,  what  is  the  value  of  his  expftC\ab\»\o\i*^ 
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Hots.  H  a  penon  has  a  diance  of  winning  a  certain  8um  of  money, 
the  product  of  the  sum  by  his  chance  of  winning  is  called  his  eaqpaetcK 
Kail. 

The  number  of  combinations  of  the  four  gold  pieces,  taken 

2  at  a  time,  is  t-^,  and  the  number  of  combinations  of  the 

10-9 
ten  coins,  taken  2  at  a  time,  is  — ^ ;  hence  the  probability 

of  drawing  two  gold  coins  is  —^ — ,  or  -—• 
^        ^  10-9       15 

Then  the  value  of  the  expectation,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 

2  8 

the  drawing  of  two  gold  coins,  is  ^^  X  20,  or  ~  dollars. 

15  3 

In  like  manner,  the  chance  of  drawing  two  silver  coins  is 

— ^— ,  or  . ;  and  the  value  of  the  corresponding  expectation 

1  2 

is  -  X  2,  or  -  dollars. 

Also,  the  chance  of  drawing  a  gold  coin  and  a  silver  coin 

is  (6-4)-!--  '— ,  or  — ;  and  the  value  of  the  Qorresponding 
jL»2  lo 

expectation  is  —  x  11,  or  —  dollars. 

lo  15 

/8     2     88\ 
Hence,  the  value  of  the  expectation  is  (  ~  -f  -  H )  dollars, 

or  $9.20.  ^^     ^     ^^/ 


EXAMPLES. 

>.  1.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  6  in  a  single 
throw  with  two  dice  ? 

2.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  at  least  5  in  a 

ft 

single  throw  with  two  dice  ? 

3.  A  bag  contains  three  $  5  gold  pieces  and  five  silver 
dollars.  If  a  person  is  entitled  to  draw  one  coin  at  random, 
what  is  the  value  of  his  exi)ectation  ? 
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4.  A  lottery  has  34  prizes ;  four  of  9  500,  ten  of  $  260, 
and  twenty  of  $  26.  If  the  whole  number  of  tickets  is  100, 
what  is  the  value  of  each  ?  * 

6.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  16  in  a  single 
throw  with  three  dice  ? 

6.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  11  in  a  single 
throw  with  three  dice  ? 

7.  A  bag  contains  six  $5  gold  pieces,  and  four  other 
coins  which  have  all  the  same  value.  If  the  expectation  of 
drawing  two  coins  at  random  is  worth  $8.40,  what  is  the 
value  of  each  of  the  unknown  coins  ? 

8.  A  Ixig  contains  six  half-dollars,  six  quarter-dollars,  and 
six  dimes.  If  a  person  is  entitled  to  draw  three  coins  at 
random,  what  is  the  value  of  his  expectation  ? 

COBfPOUND  EVENTS. 

557.  If  there  are  two  independerU  events  whose  respective 
probabilities  are  known,  the  probability  that  both  will  happen 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  separate  probabilities. 

Note.  Two  events  are  said  to  be  independent  when  the  occorrenoe 
of  one  is  not  affected  by  the  occurrence  of  the  other. 

Let  a  be  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  first  event  can 
happen,  and  b  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  can  fail ;  all 
these  ways  being  equally  likely  to  occur. 

Also,  let  a'  he  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  second 
event  can  hap}>en,  and  6'  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it 
can  fjiil;  all  these  ways  being  equally  likely  to  occur. 

We  may  associate  together  any  one  of  the  a-j-b  cases  in 
which  the  first  event  happens  or  fails,  and  any  one  of  the 
a'  -I-  b'  cases  in  which  the  second  happens  or  fails ;  hence 
there  are  (a  4-  b)  (a'  -f  b')  cases,  equally  likely  to  occur. 

In  aa^  of  these  cases  both  events  1aaL\j^\i. 
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Therefore  the  probability  that  both  events  happen  is 


(a  +  b)  (a'  +  6') 


a 


But ~  18  the  probability  that  the  first  event  happ 

a  +  b 


a' 


and  -J — --  is  the  probability  that  the  second  happens. 

Hence,  the  probability  that  both  events  happen  is  ec 
to  the  product  of  their  separate  probabilities. 

And  in  general,  i^  Pi,Pf,P9,  -^m  <ure  the  respective  pn 
bilities  of  any  number  of  independent  events,  the  probabi 
that  all  the  events  happen  is PiPsl^—  • 


Example  1.  Find  the  probability  of  throwing  an 
in  the  first  only  of  two  successive  throws  with  a  single  c 

The  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  at  the  first  trial  is 

The  probability  of  not  throwing  one  at  the  second  trial  i 

Hence,  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace  in  the  1 

15         5 

only  of  two  successive  throws  is  -  x  -,  or  — • 

^  6     6        36 

Example  2.   Required  the  probability  of  throwing  an 
at  least  once  in  three  throws  with  a  single  die. 

There  will  be  an  ace  uidess  there  are  three  failures. 

The  probability  of  failing  at  the  first  trial  is  - ;  and  1 

6 

is  also  the  probability  of  failing  at  each  of  the  other  trij 

Hence  the  probability  that  tliere  will  be  three  failure 
5  ^  5  ^  5        125 
6^6^6'^^2i6- 

Then  the  probability  that  there  will  not  he  tliree  faili 
is  1  _  ^-^5  (Art.  m)),  or  ^ 


210  '  '         216 


-w 
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Example  3.  A  bag  contains  5  red  balls,  4  white  balls, 
and  3  black  balls.  Three  balls  are  drawn  in  succession, 
each  being  replaced  before  the  next  is  drawn.  What  is  the 
probability  that  the  balls  drawn  are  one  of  each  color  ? 

5 

The  probability  that  the  first  ball  is  red  is  — ;  the  proba- 

bility  that  the  second  is  white  is  — ,  or  - ;  and  the  proba- 

3         1 

bility  that  the  third  is  black  is    — ,  or  — 

^  12'       4 

Hence  the  probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball,  a  white  ball, 

and  a  black  ball,  in  this  assigned  order,  is  —  x  -  X  -,  or 

12     3     4       144 

.  But  a  red  ball,  a  white  ball,  and  a  black  ball  may  be 
drawn  in  (3,  or  6  different  orders  (Art.  543) ;  and  in  each 

case  the*  probability  is • 

144 

Then  by  Art.  554,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball, 

a  white  ball,  and  a  black  ball,  without  regard  to  the  order 

5  6 

in  whicli  they  are  drawn,  is  x  6,  or  — • 

1^  24 


The  probability  of  the  concurrent  happening  of  two 
dependent  events  is  equal  to  the  probability  of  the  first,  muUi- 
plied  Iry  the  probability  thai  when  the  first  has  happened  the 
second  willfolloio. 

Let  a  and  b  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  Art.  557. 

Also,  suppose  that,  after  the  first  event  has  happened,  a' 

represents  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  second  will 

ft 

follow,  and  6'  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  will  not  fol- 
low ;  all  these  ways  being  equally  likely  to  occur. 

Then  there  are  in  all  (a  -+■  b)  (a'+  6')  cases,  equally  likely 
to  occur,  and  in  a>a'  of  these  both  events  happen. 

Therefore  the  probability  that  both  events  happen  is 

aa' 


(a  +  6)(a'4-6') 
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probability  that  both  events  happen  Is  equal 

1  proDaoility  of  the  fir§t,  multiplied  liy  the  probability 

hen  it  has'  happened  the  second  will  follow. 

in  eeneiHl,  if  there  are  any  number  of  dependent 

■a  ai        that  pi  is  the  probability  of  the  lirst,  p,  thti 

*t  when  the  first  has  happened  the  liecond 

le  probability  that  when  the  first  and  sec- 

sd  the  third  will  follow,  and  so  on,  then  tha 

•t  all  the  eventa  happen  is  piPtPf-  ■ 

jmple  1.    Let  it  bn  required  to  solve  Ex,  3,  Ajt. 
jinen  the  halis  are  nttt  replactid  after  being  drawn. 

The  prolmbility  that  the  first  ball  is  red  is  ^^ ;  the  prob- 
ability that  the  second  is  white  is  --;  and  the  probabilily 
that  the  third  is  black  is  — ■ 

Hence  the  probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball,  a  white  ball, 

lo" 

But  the  balls  may  be  drawn  in  [3,  or  6  different  orders. 

Therefore  the  probability  of  drawing  a  red  ball,  a  white 
ball,  and  a  black  ball,  without  regard  to  the  urder  in  which 
3 
Ti 

ExamjiU  2.  An  um  contains  5  white  balls  and  3  black 
balls ;  another  urn  contains  4  white  balls  and  7  black  balls. 
What  is  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  white  ball  by  a  single 
drawing  from  one  of  the  urns  taken  at  random  ? 

Since  the  urns  are  equally  likely  to  be  taken,  the  proba- 
bility of  taking  the  first  um  is  - ;  and  the  probability  of 

'^         5 
then  drawing  a  white  ball  from  it  is  -• 
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Hence  the  probability  of  obtaiuing  a  white  ball  from  the 

first  urn  IS  -  X  -,  or  —. 
Jo         lb 

In  like  manner,  the  probability  of  obtaining  a  white  ball 

from  the  second  urn  is  -  x  — ,  or  —• 

^     11         11 

Hence  the  required  probability  is  t—  +  t-»  or 

^  ^  -^       16     11         176 


Given  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  in 
one  trialy  to  find  the  probability  of  its  happening  exactly  r  times 
in  n  trials. 

Let  p  be  the  probability  of  the  happening  of  the  event  in 
one  trial. 

Then  1  —  jp  is  the  probability  of  its  failing  (Art.  550). 

The  probability  that  the  event  will  happen  in  each  of  the 
first  r  trials,  and  fail  in  each  of  the  remaining  n  —  r  trials, 
is  p'{l  -i?)"-'. 

But  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the  event  may  happen 
exactly  r  times  in  n  trials  is  equal  to  the  number  of  com- 
binations of  n  things  taken  r  at  a  time,  or 

n(n-l)-(n-r  +  l)  ^^  ^^ 

Hence  the  probability  that  the  event  will  happen  exactly 
r  times  in  n  trials  is 

n(n-l)...(n-r  +  l)^.^^  -p)--.  (1) 

For  example,  putting  r  =  1,  the  probability  that  the  event 
will  happen  exactly  once  in  n  trials  is  np(l  — p)*"^ ;  putting 
r  =  2,  the  probability  that  the  event  will  happen  exactly 

twice  in  n  trials  is  ^^^.Z'^^P^(1  -pY'^S  o^^l  ^c>  wi.. 

|2 
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Xn  lilte  maimer,  the  probability  that  the  event  will  &il 
eztotly  r  times  in  n  trials  is 

882.   GVtfm  the  probabaUy  of  the  h^^ipmOng  of  on  swnt  *i 

one  trial,lo  Jltid  theprobaiiiUtj/  ^iU  ke^apenittg  at  ImM  r  Umta 
inntriaU. 

The  eveot  happens  at  least  r  times  if  it  happens  exact^ 
« times,  or  fails  exactly  once,  twioe,  «..,  n~r  times.  J 

Therefore  the  probability  that  it  happens  at  least  r  times 
is  eqnal  to  the  snm  of  the  probabilities  of  its  bappeiiiog 
exactly  n  times,  or  falling  exactiy  once,  twioe,  ...,  n—r 
times }  which,  by  Art.  561,  is 

y  +  .y^'(i  -f)  +  ■■■  +  "<''  ~  ''-<'•+ 'V(i  -rt". 


S63.  Example.  A  b^  contains  five  tickets  numbered  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5.  Five  tickets  axe  drawn  at  random,  each  being 
replaced  before  the  next  is  drawn.  Find  the  probability  of 
drawing  the  ticket  marked  1  exactly  three  times,  and  at  leaM 
three  times. 

In  this  case,  j»  =  -,  r  =  3,  n=5. 

Then  by  Art.  561,  (1),  the  probability  of  drawing  the 
ticket  marked  1  exactly  three  times  is 

5-4-3/1' 
I.2.3U. 

And  by  Art,  562,  the  probability  of  drawing  it  at  least 
three  times  is 


GJ-©'i 


1-2 
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EXAMPLES. 


1.  If  eight  coins  are  tossed  up,  what  is  the  chance 
that  one  and  only  one  will  turn  up  head  ? 

2.  A  purse  contains  one  dollar  and  three  dimes ;  another 
contains  two  dollars  and  four  dimes ;  a  third  three  dollars  and 
one  dime.  What  is  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  dollar  by  draw- 
ing a  single  coin  from  one  of  the  purses  taken  at  random  ? 

3.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  exactly  three 
aces  in  five  throws  with  a  single  die  ? 

4.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  at  least  three 
aces  in  five  throws  with  a  single  die  ? 

6.  If  three  cards  are  drawn  from  a  pack^  what  is  the 
chance  that  they  will  consist  of  a  king,  queen,  and  knave  ? 

6.  The  probability  that  A  can  solve  a  certain  problem  is 
J,  and  the  probability  that  B  can  solve  it  is  ^.  Find  the 
probability  that  the  problem  will  be  solved  if  both  try. 

7.  If  a  coin  is  tossed  up  ten  times,  what  is  the  chance 
that  the  head  will  present  itself  exactly  five  times  ? 

8.  A  bag  contains  ten  tickets  numbered  0, 1, 2, ...,  9.  If 
three  tickets  are  drawn  at  random,  what  is  the  probability 
that  their  sum  is  22? 

9.  Two  bags  contain  each  4  black  and  3  white  balls.  A 
ball  is  drawn  at  random  from  the  first,  and  if  it  is  white,  it 
is  put  into  the  second  bag,  and  a  ball  drawn  at  random  from 
that  bag.     Find  the  chance  of  drawing  two  white  balls. 

10.  If  the  odds  are  5  to  3  against  a  person  who  is  now 
40  living  till  he  is  66,  and  11  to  6  against  a  person  who  is 
now  45  living  till  he  is  70,  what  is  the  chance  that  at  least 
one  of  these  persons  will  be  alive  2h  years  hence  ? 

11.  What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  acse^  '^inSc^^^'^x 
of  dice  at  least  three  times  in  {out  ttvaXa*? 
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12.  A  ba^  (Bntains  6  white  and  8  black  haJls.  Two 
wings,  eaflh  of  3  balls,  are  made,  the  balls  first  drawn  not 
ig  replaced  before  the  second  trial;  what  is  the  chance 
>t  the  first  drawing  will  give  3  white,  and  the  second  3 
ck  balls  ?  ' 

I.   A  bag  contains  ten  tickets,  five  numbered  1,  '2, 3,  4,  5, 
l^c  rest  blank.      Three  tickets  are  drawn  at  random, 
being  replaced  before  the  next  is  drawn ;  what  is  tbo 
obability  that  their  siim  is  10  ? 

14.   A's  skill  at  a  game  is  two-thirds  of  B's.     What  is 
chance  that  A  wins  at  least  two  games  out  of  five  ? 

i6.  A  bag  contains  4  red,  3  white,  and  2  black  balls.  A 
ball  is  drawn  and  not  replaced.  Another  ball  is  then  drawn. 
Find  the  chance  that  the  two  balls  are  of  the  same  color. 

16.  A's  skill  at  a  game  is  double  B's.  What  is  the  prob- 
ability that  A  wins  four. games  before  B  wins  two? 

17.  A  bag  contains  6  red  balls,  6  white  balls,  and  4  black 
balls.  Four  balls  are  drawn  in  succession,  and  are  not 
replaced  after  being  drawn.  What  is  the  chance  that  two 
of  them  are  red,  one  white,  and  one  black  ? 

16.  If  one  vessel  out  of  every  ten  is  wrecked,  what  U 
the  chance  that,  out  of  five  vessels  expected,  at  least  four 
will  arrive  safely  ? 

19.  A  and  B  draw  in  succession,  in  the  order  named, 
from  a  purse  containing  three  sovereigns  and  four  shillings. 
Find  their  respective  chances  of  first  drawing  a  sovereign, 
the  coins  when  drawn  not  being  replaced. 

20.  A,  B,  and  C  draw  in  succession,  in  the  order  named, 
from  a  bag  containing  three  white  balls  nnd  five  black  balls. 
Find  their  respective  chances  of  first  drawing  a  white  ball, 
the  balls  when  drawn  not  being  replaced. 
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XXXVIII.    CONTINUED  FRACTIONS. 

565.  A  continued  fractioji  is  an  expression  of  the  form 

b 


a  + 


c  + 


e-h  ••• 

or,  as  it  is  usually  written  in  practice, 

^  b      d 


We  shall  limit  ourselves  in  the  present  work  to  continued 
fractions  of  the  form 

a-f-- ; 

o+c-f  ••• 

where  each  numerator  is  unity,  a  any  positive  integer  or  0, 
and  each  of  the  quantities  b,  c,  ...,  a  positive  integer. 

566.  A  terminating  continued  fraction  is  one  in  which 
the  number  of  denominators  is  finite ;  as, 

a -I . 

bi-ci-d 

It  may  be  reduced  to  an  ordinary  fraction  by  the  process 
of  Art.  169. 

An  infinite  continued  fraction  is  one  in  which  the  number 
of  denominators  is  indefinitely  great. 

667.   In  the  continued  fraction 

11         1 


ai  + 


0,-1- a8+a4+"* 
tti  is  called  the  first  convergent; 

ai  H —  is  called  the  second  convergent; 
a, 

Oi  +         —  is  called  the  third  convergeivt ;  \mcw^  ^o  cixu 
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Hoto.  If  Oi  =  0,  as  in  the  continued  fraction 

Jl_  J_  _1 ^ 

jien  0  is  considered  the  first  oonyergent 

S6&  Any  ordinary  fraction  in  iu  lowett  terms  may  he  ocm* 
mrted  inio  a  terminaHng  continued  fircusHon. 

Let  the  given  fraction  be  ^,  where  a  and  b  are  prime  to 
each  other. 

Divide  ahj  b,  and  let  Oi  denote  the  quotient  and  ft|  the 
zemainder;  then, 

-  =  a,  +  -«a,+^. 

Divide  b  by  bi,  and  let  a^  denote  the  quotient  and  b^  the 
remainder;  then, 

a  .       1  ^1 


b       '  .6,       *         ^1 

bi  bi 

Again,  divide  &|  by  b^  and  let  a,  denote  the  quotient  and 
63  the  remainder ;  then, 

T  =  «i  H 3 —  =  Oi  -f 


6*^1  ^      1 


b%  6j 

The  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  finding  the  Highest 
Common  Factor  of  a  and  b  (Art.  139) ;  and  since  a  and  b 
are  prime  to  each  other,  we  must  eventually  obtain  a  remain- 
der unity,  at  which  point  the  operation  terminates. 

Hence  any  ordinary  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  can  be 
converted  into  a  terminating  continued  fraction. 
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Example,   Convert  --  into  a  continued  fraction. 

23)62(2  =  ai 
46 

16)23(1  =  a, 
16 

7)16(2  =  ag 
14 

2)7(3  =*a4 
6 

1 

Therefore,  ??  =  2-h-i--LJJ. 

'  23  1  +  2+3+2 


h  A  quadratic  surd  (Art.  291)  mc^^  he  converted  into 
an  infinite  continued  fraction. 

Example.   Convert  V6  into  a  continued  fraction. 
The  greatest  integer  in  V6  is  2 ;  we  then  write 

V6  =  2-h(V6-2). 

Reducing  V6  —  2  to  an  equivalent  fraction  with  a  rational 
numerator  (Art.  308),  we  have 

^/g-o,  (V6-2)(V6  +  2)_g,        2 

V6+2  V6+2 

=  2  4— r^^ —      ^1) 

V6+2 
2 

The  greatest  integer  in        "^     is  2 ;  we  then  write 
V6  +  2     o  .  V6-2 

_o,  (V6-2)_(V6  +  2)^g,        1 

2(V6  +  2)  V6  +  2 
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Substituting  iu  (I), 
V6=2h 


The  greatest  integer  iii  VS  +  2  Ib  4 ;  we  then  write 

Ve  +  z 


ng  in  (2),  we  have 
V6  =  2  + !--— 


The  steps  now  recur,  and  we  have 

V8=2  +  -i-iJ-l-. 

2+4  +  2+4  +  - 
Note.   An  iufluite  continued  fracUon  in  which  the  elemenis  recur 
is  called  a  periodic  continued  fraction. 

570.  A  periodic  continufd  fraetion  may  always  be  eix/pressed 

as  the  root  of  a  certain  quadratic  equation. 

Jl_    1     1 

1  + 
quadratic  equation. 

Let  X  denote  the  value  of  the  fraction ;  then, 

^  ^  J 1_  ^      3  +  x     ^  3+jc_ 

H-;!+a;      3+x  +  l      4  +  x 

Clearing  of  fractions, 

4a!  +  a?  =  S  +  x,  oi:  3c'  +  3j:  =  3. 
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Solving  the  equation, 


2  2 

Note.  The  +  sign  is  taken  before  the  radical,  since  x  must  evi- 
dently be  a  positive  quantity. 

PROPERTIES  OF  CONVERGENTS. 

671.   Let  the  continued  fraction  be 

and  let  Pr  denote  the  numerator,  and  q^  the  denominator,  of 
the  rth  convergent  (Art.  567)  when  expressed  in  its  sim- 
plest form. 

572.  To  determine  the  law  of  fomuUion  of  the  successive 
convergents. 

The  first  convergent  is  Oj. 

The  second  is  Oi  -f-  -  =  ^j2l±l. 

The  third  is     a>-f--JLl  =  a^4._J[s_  =  ^«««3-hai-ha3. 

Oj+o,  Ojaj-f-l  Ojag-hl 

The  third  convergent  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(aiaa-hl)q8-f<h. 
OaOa-l-l 

in  which  we  observe  that : 

1.  The  numerator  is  equal  to  the  numerator  of  the  preced- 
ing convergent,  multiplied  by  the  Utst  denominator  taken,  plus 
the  numerator  of  the  convergent  next  but  one  preceding. 

2.  Tlie  denominator  is  eqvxil  to  the  denominator  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding  convergent,  multiplied  by  the  laM  denominator  taken, 
j)lus  the  denominator  of  the  convergent  next  but  one  preceding. 

We  will  now  prove  by  Induction  (Note,  p.  46)  that  the 
above  lUws  hold  for  all  convergents  after  the  second^  ^\jk!eoi. 
expressed  in  their  simplest  foima. 


4t2 
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Assume  that  the  lawB  hold  for  all  conver^nts  a 
the  nth. 

The  nth  convergent  Ib 

s.=„+A.J_...i. 

Then  since  the  last  denominatot  U  «,,  we  have 

A  =  <UV-i+P.-»  and  q.  =  K'i,-i  +  g.-f 
Wh««!6.  P;_'M'-i+y^v 

The  (n  +l)Bt  ooDTergeDt  is 

,11         11 


(2) 


which  differs  from  the  nth  only  in  having  a,  -| -, 

"■°->'  +  ^,  in  place  of  a.. 

Substituting  g=?"'  "*:--  for  a,  in  (2),  we  have 
°-'^*'  +  ^«_  ,  +  «.  . 


Wl 


^±L±i« 


1  +  9.-, 

_q.+i(«.p-i+p.  ])+.p.  1 
a.+i(a,9,  i+g--,)  +  ?.-i 

=  °-P-  +  P"-',  by  (1). 


.    .   .  .  (3) 

-.*.?. +'7.-1  ,         ^  ' 

It  is  evident  that  the  second  member  of  (3)  is  the  sim- 
plest form  of  the  (n  +  l)st  convergent,  and  therefore 

•      />»+i  =  a.H-iP-+P— u  a^nd  9„i=  o.+i9.+9--i- 
These  results  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  stated  on 

the  preceding  page. 
Hence,  if  the  laws  hold  for  all  conver^nts  as  &r  as  the 

nth,  they  also  ho\d  ae  Im  as  ftie  t,-ft  -V  t'^^t. 
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But  we  know  that  they  hold  as  far  as  the  third  convergent, 
and  hence  they  also  hold  as  far  as  the  fourth ;  and  since  they 
hold  as  far  as  the  fourth,  they  also  hold  as  far  as  the  fifth ; 
and  so  on. 

Therefore  the  laws  hold  for  all  convergents  after  the 
second. 

Example.  Find  the  first  five  convergents  of 

1,111      1 

1  +  2+3+4+... 

The  first  convergent  is  1,  and  the  second  is  1  + 1,  or  2. 
Then  by  aid  of  the  laws  just  proved, 

4.1.    4.V.-  J  •      2.2  +  1       5 
the  third  is     ^    ^  ^  ^    =  - ; 

1.2  +  1       3' 

the  fourth  is  5-4^   =^; 

3.8  +  1       10' 


the  fifth  is 


17.4  +  5^73 
10.4  +  3     43* 


673.    Tlie  difference  between  two  consecutive  convergents 
P?  and  -?^  is  equal  to . 

(in        q^i  qnq^i 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  convergents  is 


^a,  +  i)-a,=  i. 


Thus  the  theorem  holds  for  the  first  and  second  conver- 
gents. 

Assume  that  it  holds  for  the  nth  and  (n+l)st  convergents ; 

that  is, 

Vn        P»+l  1 


Then, 


qn    qn^i    qnqn+i 


J    or  Pnq^+l  '^Prn+l^n  =  1. 


(1) 


Pf^\        Pn+2        Pn+\         «M.2Pm-1 -H  P« 


9«+i     9»+s     ^»+i     a«+iqm^\+^i 


(^ktl.  ^1*1^ 
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^  (<*M-tP*H-iy«+i+P«>+iy»)^(««>+»PiH-iy»H^i4-l>i>gM^i) 

^P^iqn^Pngn^i  (j^572):«_L_,  by  (1). 

Hence  if  the  theorem  holds  for  any  pair  of  conseoutlYe 
onvergentSi  it  also  holds  for  the  next  pair. 

But  we  know  that  it  holds  for  the  first  and  second  oonyer- 
gents,  and  hence  it  also  holds  for  the  second  and  third ;  and 
since  it  holds  for  the  second  and  third,  it  also  holds  for  the 
third  and  fourth ;  and  so  on. 

Therefore  the  theorem  holds  universally. 

574.  It  follows  from  Art.  573  that  p^  and  q^  can  have  no 
common  divisor  except  unity ;  for  if  they  had,  it  would  be  a 
divisor  of  p^q^^i'^p^^iq^,  or  unity,  which  is  impossible. 

Therefore  all  convergents  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Art.  572  are  in  their  lowest  terms. 

676.  TJie  even  convergents  are  greater,  and  the  odd  con- 
vergents lesSy  than  the  fraction  itself. 


I.   The  first  convergent,  a^  is  less  than  the  fraction  itself, 
1 


since is  omitted. 


I  •  • 


II.  The  second,  ari^'\ — ,  is  greater,  because  its  denomina- 

tor  ttj  is  less  than  Oj  -\ ,  the  denominator  of  the  fraction. 

a^-{-  ••• 

1    1 

III.  The  third,  aj  H ,  is  less,  because,  by  II.,  the 

^        a^-k-  a^  ^        ^ 

denominator   OaH —   is   greater  than   a^'\- ,    the 

denominator  of  the  fraction  ;  and  so  on. 

Hence  the  first,  third,  ...,  convergents  are  less,  and  the 
second,  fourth,  ...,  convergents  greater  than  the  fraction 
iteeJf. 
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576.   Any  convergent  is  nearer  than  the  preceding  convergent 
to  the  value  of  the  /ration  itself. 

By  Art.  572,         ^=±?  =  ^+^P^^'^P\ 

^f»+2         ^n+2  9iH-l  "^  ^» 

The  fraction  itself  is  obtained  from  its   (n  4-  2)d  con- 
vergent by  putting  a^+j  + ; in  place  of  a,+^ 


a. 


'n+S 


■f 


Hence,  denoting  the  value  of  the  fraction  itself  by  aj,  we 
have 

^        1       "I         ^ 


a;  =  fe 


fa       1         ^      1 

/^•+i  -fPn 

an+2  +  ^         ^ 

^«+i  -H  ^» 

^9»+i  +  Q* 


where  m  stands  for  a^ .  2  -j- 


a, 


M-fS 


+ 


Now,      a;-^  =  '??=±I±^-^ 


m 


Also,  a: 


Qnn         mqn+1  +  9n  '^  ^1 


(Art.  673). 


(1) 


1 


(2) 


Since  a^,  is  a  positive  integer,  a,»+s  + 


«*+8  + 


i8>l; 


that  is,  m  is  >  1. 

And  since  g„+,  =  a^^^q^  +  g._i  (Art.  572),  q^i  is  >  g^. 

Therefore  the  fraction  (2)  is  less  than  the  fraction  (1), 
for  it  has  a  smaller  numerator  and  a  greater  denominator. 

Hence  the  (n  +  l)st  convergent  is  nearer  than  the  utK\»^ 
the  value  of  the  fraction  itself. 
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577.   By  Art.  576,  the  difference  between   the  fraction 
itself  and  its  nth  conve^ent  is 


(1) 


Since  m  is  >  1  (Art.  676),  the  denominate r  ';.  ( 7. , ,  +  — ) 

Thc  denominator  is  alBO  >-9.9.ti- 

Hence  the  fraction  (1)  is  >  — ; r-,  iuid  < • 

That  is,  the  error  made  in  taking  the  nth  lynvergeiit  for 
the  fraction  itself  lies  between  the  limits 


578.  Convert  each  of  the  following-  into  a  continued  frac- 
tion, and  find  in  each  ease  the  first  five  convergents  : 


345 
3015 


91 


163 


89 


Convert  each  of  the  following  into  a  continued  fraction, 
find  in  each  case  the  first  four  convergents,  and  determine 
limits  to  the  error  made  in  taking  the  third  convei^Dt 
for  the  fraction  itself : 

9.    VS.  12.    V3.  15.   2V6.  18.    VU. 

10.    VIO.        18.    VlT-  16.    V7.  19.    V33. 

U.    Vir.        14.   J^.  17.    ^^  +  \    80.   2V36. 

*&  7 
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Express  each  of  the  foUowiag  in  the  form  of  a  sard ; 
21.   ±J__L-^L_.  88.   2  +  7- 


22. 


1+4+1  +  4+—'  ""■   "  '  1  +  8  +  1  +  8+-- 


25.  The  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diame- 
ter is  approximately  equal  to  3.14169;  express  this  decimal 
as  a  continued  fraction,  and  find  the  first  four  convergents. 

26.  The  modulus  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms  is 
approximately  equal  to  .43429;  express  this  decimal  as  a 
continued  fraction,  find  its  seventh  convergent,  and  deter- 
mine limits  to  the  error  made  in  takii^  this  convergent  for 
the  fraction  itself. 

27.  The  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms  is 
2.7183  approximately ;  express  this  decimal  as  a  continued 
fraction,  find  its  eighth  convergent,  and  determine  limits  to 
the  error  made  in  taking  this  convergent  for  the  fraction 
itself. 

28.  Express  the  positive  root  of  the  equation 

x"  -  X  - 11  =  0 

as  a  continued  fraction,  and  find  the  first  five  convergents. 

Convert  each  of  the  following  into  a  continued  fraction, 
and  find  in  each  case  the  first  four  convergents : 

29.  VT3.        80.   -^.        31.   V9a*  +  3.        82.   a-^. 

V33 

33.   Express  p-l-- ^ in  the  form  of  a  surd. 
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yyyTY.  summation  of  series. 

B  Sumiuatioii  ol'  an  infinite  literal  series  is  the 
lucod  ui  fiudiu);  a  Unite  expression  from  wliich  the  aeries 
developtotl, 
I  result  represents  the  series  only  for  such  values  of 
fitters  involved  as  make  the  series  conwrgetU. 
method  has  already  been  given  (Art.  129)  for  tinding 
un  of  au  ia&nite  geometrical  series. 

RECURRINO   SERIES. 

58(X  A  Beouring  Series  is  an  infinite  series  of  tlie  form 

(h  +  aiX  +  a^-\ — , 

where  any  r  + 1  consecutive  terms  are  connected  by  a  rsla^ 

tion  of  the  form 

a.af +iMB(a,_,a?'-')  +  9a;'(o,.,a!"-»)  + .-.  +  »'(n,_,ar-')  =  0; 
p,  q,  ...,  a  \mng  constants. 

The  above  recurring  series  is  said  to  be  of  the  f<&  order, 
and  the  expression 

l+px  +  qa?  +  —  +iar 
is  called  its  scale  of  relation. 
For  example,  in  the  infinite  series 

any  three  consecutive  terms  are  so  related  that  the  last 
term,  plus  —  2a!  times  the  preceding  term,  plus  a!* times  tUe 
next  but  one  preceding,  is  equal  to  0. 

Hence  the  series  is  a  recurring  series  of  the  second  order, 
and  its  scale  of  relation  is  1  —  2x  +  x*. 

Note,  An  inflnite  geometrical  series  is  a  recurring  series  of  11m 
first  order. 
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SSL   Toji'nd  the  scale  of  relatioH  of  a  recurring  teriet. 

If  the  series  is  of  the  first  order,  the  scale  of  relation 
may  be  found  by  dividing  any  term  by  the  preceding  term, 
and  subtracting  the  result  from  1. 

If  the  series  is  of  the  second  order,  and  Oit  Oi,  Oi,  a^  ■■■, 
are  its  consecutive  coefficients,  and  1  +px  +  qa?  its  scale  of 
relation,  we  shall  have 

from  which  p  and  q  may  be  determined. 

If  the  series  is  of  the  third  order,  and  Og,  a„  Of,  %,  a„ 
Os,  ...,  are  its  consecutive  coefficients,  and  l+px  +  q^  +  n^ 
its  scale  of  relation,  we  shall  have 

r  a,  +pa^  +  qa,  +  ra„  =  0, 

[a,  +  pa^  +  qat  +  rat  =  Oi 
from  which  p,  q,  and  t  may  be  determined. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  scale  of  relation  of 
a  recurring  series  of  the  rth  order  may  be  determined  when 
any  2r  consecutive  terms  are  given. 

To  ascertain  the  order  of  a  series,  we  may  first  make  trial 
of  a  scale  of  relation  of  three  terms  ;  if  the  result  does  not 
correspond  with  the  series,  try  a  scale  of  four  terms,  five 
terms,  and  so  on  until  the  true  scale  of  relation  is  found. 

If  the  series  is  assumed  to  be  of  too  high  an  order,  the 
equations  corresponding  to  the  assumed  scale  will  not  be 
independent.     (Compare  Art.  21fi.) 

582.    To  find  the  sum,  of  a  recurring  aeries  when  its  scale  of 
reluUon  is  known. 
Let  1  +px  +  9ii*  be  the  scale  of  relation  of  the  series 
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Denoting  tlie  Bum  of  the  first  n  terms  by  5,,  we  hare 


«.' 


la  +  OiX  +  a^;^  +  ■■•  +  a,.iitf  ' 


ad        g'?S,=  qa^3?  ■{ f-9a,_ia^"'  +  ?a..,!e"+9a,_,a:"+'. 

Adding  tbase  equations,  and  remembering  that,  by  virtue 
of  the  soalfl  of  relation, 

<h+pa,  +  'ia<,  =  0,  ■■;  a._,+pa,_,+  9a,.i  =  0, 
weh&ve 
5.(1 +JW+  q:^) 

—  a,+(ai  +  jJOo)!  +  (pa.-,  +  qa.  ,)a'  +  9a._iaf+'. 
Whence, 

«  ^ 00+  (ai  +pa^x  +  (j)a._i  +  ga.-,)a!'  +  ga..iic^' .  ^^. 
l+jjir  +  ^a!'  '  '■^^ 

which  is  a  formula  for  the  sura  of  the  first  n  terms  of  a 
recurring  series  of  the  second  order. 

If  a;  is  so  taken  that  the  given  series  is  convergent,  the 
expression 

(pa,.i  +  9a,.,)a!"  +  5a,_,a!*''' 

approaches  the  limit  0  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased,  and 
(1)  becomes 

5  =  5!L±i5L±£2olf;  (2^ 

which  is  a  formula  for  the  sum  (Art.  57d)  of  a  recurring 
series  of  the  second  order. 

If  9  =  0,  the  series  is  of  the  first  order,  and  therefore 
Ox  +/XI0  =  0 ;  whence, 

5  =  —??-;  (3) 

which  is  a  formula  for  the  sum  of  a  recurring  series  of  the 
first  order.     (Compare  Art.  429.) 
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In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  the  formula 

g  ^  Op  -f-  (<^i  +pao)x  H-  (a«  +pai  +  qop)^  /^\ 

1+px  +  qa^-^ra^  '  ^  ^ 

for  the  sum  of  a  recurring  series  of  the  third  order. 

Note.  It  will  be  observed  in  each  case  that  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction  is  the  scale  of  relation. 


A  recurring  series  is  formed  by  the  expansion  in  an 
infinite  series  of  a  fraction,  called  the  generating  fraction. 

The  operation  of  summation  reproduces  the  fraction;  the 
process  being  the  reverse  of  that  of  Art.  471. 


{ 


Example,    Find  the  sum  of  the  series 

1  +  9aj  —  15aj*+  57aj*  -  159a?*  H 

To  determine  the  scale  of  relation,  we  first  assume  the 
series  to  be  of  the  second  order  (Art.  581). 

Substituting  Oq  =  1,  aj  =  9,  o^  =  — 15,  and  Os  =  57  in  the 
equations  of  Art.  581,  we  have 

-15+   9p+    g  =  0, 
57-15i)  +  9g  =  a 

Solving,  we  find  p  =  2  and  g  =  —  3. 

To  ascertain  ifl-h2a;  —  Saj'is  the  true  scale  of  relation, 
consider  the  fifth  term. 

Since  -159aJ*-h(2aj)(57iB»)  +  (-3»»)(-15aj»)  is  equal  to 
0,  it  follows  that  l-f2a5  —  Saj'is  the  true  scale. 

Substituting  the  values  of  Oq,  Oi,  p,  and  q  in  (2),  Art  582, 

S  =  l+(9  +  2)a;^     1  +  lla? 
l-h2aj-3a:*     l  +  2a?-3»** 

585.  It  is  possible,  by  aid  of  Art.  474,  to  find  an  expres- 
Bion  for  the  rth  term  of  the  series  of  Art.  584. 


Assume, 


l-hlla;  A 


l  +  2aj-3«'     l-a?     l+3» 


^^^^^B 
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Th.0, 

l  +  ll»  =  ^(l  +  3i)  +  B(l-.) 

PuttmgtI. 

-1,           1J  =  4^;  wheuee -4  =  3. 

Putting  — 1,     -|  =  |BiwheaceB  =  -2. 

Tl»«., 

l+lli            3             2 
l+2i-3»'     1-x     l+3« 

=  3(1+^  +  ^  +  ^  +  -) 

-2[l+(-3x)  +  (-3.)'+...]- 

TliBwfore  the  rth  term  of  the  given  series  is 

3«f-' 

-^(-s.r'.oppi-ae-.?)'-'],^' 

S86l  In  each  of  the  following,  find  the  generating  frao 
tion,  and  the  expTession  for  the  rth  term ; 

1.  l  +  6a:  +  19a;'  +  65ie»  +  211a;*+—. 

2.  2-«  +  5a!'-7a!'  +  17a!* 

S.  l-ix-2a?-10i?-U3S' 

4.  2-52!  +  17ar'-65a^  +  257a^ 

fi.  3  +  5a!-5iB'-115ie«-845a!' 

«.  5+8»-f-56a!»  +  176a!»+800a!*+-... 

7.  4-x  +  6l3?-Z19if  +  2U9x' 

8.  l-13x+$9af-5n3?  +  2801jl' 

In  each  of  the  following,  find  the  generating  fraction,  and 
tontinue  the  series  to  two  more  terms ; 

9.  l+3a;-3:=-5a:'-7ar*-ic'  +  llx'+-... 

10.  l  +  4x-7x?-2!t>  +  93^  +  Mi3f-->\3/'+  —  - 

11.  ii-7a!  +  19ar'-54«*-i-14G«'-397a:'+1067a^4 
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THE  DIFFERENTIAL  METHOD. 

587.  If  the  first  term  of  any  series  is  subtracted  from 
the  second,  the  second  from  the  third,  and  so  on,  a  series  is 
formed  which  is  called  the  first  order  of  differences  of  the 
given  series. 

The  first  order  of  differences  of  this  new  series  is  called 
the  second  order  of  differences  of  the  given  series ;  and  so  on. 

Thus,  in  the  series 

1,    8,    27,    64,    125,    216,    ..., 

the  successive  orders  of  differences  are  as  follows : 

1st  order,  7,    19,     37,     61,     91,     ...• 

2d  order,  12,     18,     24,     30,     ...• 

3d  order,  6,      6,      6,       .... 

4th  order,  0,       0,       .... 

588.  The  Differential  Method  is  a  method  for  finding  any 
term,  or  the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  of  a  series,  by 
means  of  its  successive  orders  of  differences. 


),    To  find  any  term  of  the  series 

Oj,     Oj,     Og,     a^     ...,     a^    ^n+b     •••  • 
The  successive  orders  of  differences  are  as  follows : 

1st  order,     a^  —  a^  a^  —  Oj,  a^  —  a^  •••,  a„^i  —  a»„  •••  • 
2d  order,     03  — 2aj-|-ai,  a^  — 208  +  0*  •••  • 
3d  order,     04  — 303  + 3aj  — Oj,  •••;  etc. 

Denoting  the  first  terms  of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  ...,  orders  of 
differences  by  di,  d^,  dg,  ...,  respectively,  we  have 

di  =  tta  —  Oj ;  whence,  Oj  =  Oj  +  ^« 

dg  =  ag  —  2  Oj  +  Oi ;  whence, 

Og  =  —  Oi-f  202-1-  dj  =  —  Oi-h  2oi-h  2di+  d,  =  ai+  2di+  d^ 

d3  =  a4  —  3a3-f-3a2  —  a^\  whence, 

04  =  ai  — 3as  +  3a3-t- ds  =  ai-|-3di-|-3ds4-d,;  etc. 


484 
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It  will  be  observed,  in  the  vaJues  of  a,,  a^  and  a„  that 
tlie  nnmerical  coetficients  of  the  teima  are  tlie  same  us  the 
ooe£B£denta  of  the  terms  in  the  expansion  by  the  Biuouiai 
Theorem  of  a+x  to  the  Jlrst,  aecotui,  and  third  powers, 
respectiTely. 

We  will  now  prove  by  induction  that  this  law  holda  for 
amy  term  of  the  given  series. 

Asnime  the  law  to  hold  for  the  nth  term,  a.;  then  the 
coefficienta  of  the  terms  will  be  the  s^ine  as  the  coeificients 
of  the  terms  in  the  expansion  by  the  Binomial  Theorem  of 
a  +  x  to  the  (n  —  l)flt  power. 

That  is, 

^(n-l)(n--2)(,-3)^^....  ^„ 

[3 

If  the  law  holda  for  the  nth  term  of  the  given  series,  it ' 
mnst  also  hold  for  the  nth  term  of  the  first  order  of  differ> 
encea ;  whence, 

a^i-a,  =  di  +  (n-l)d,  +  ^"~^)<"~^)d.+  - 

Adding  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 


(2) 


««i-»i  +  [(>'-l)  +  l]<'i  +  ~ 


■■(n-2 


I- 2]* 


<!,+••■•  (3) 


This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  above  law. 

Hence,  if  the  law  holds  for  the  nth  term  of  the  given 
series,  it  also  holds  for  the  (n  -(-  l)st  term ;  but  we  know 
that  it  holds  for  the  fourth  term,  and  hence  it  also  holds 
for  the  fifth  term ;  and  80  on. 
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Therefore  (1)  holds  for  any  term  of  the  given  series. 

Note.  If  the  differences  finally  become  zero,  the  value  of  On  can  be 
obtained  exactly. 

590.   ToJlTid  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series 

a^  Of,  a^  a^  a^  ....  (1) 

Let  S  denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms. 
Then  8  is  the  (n  +  l)st  term  of  the  series 

%  0^  Oi  +  cb  ai  +  ««  +  a»  ••••  (2) 

The  first  order  of  differences  of  (2)  is  the  same  as  (1) ; 
whence  it  follows  that  the  rth  order  of  differences  of  (2)  is 
the  same  as  the  (r  —  l)st  order  of  differences  of  (1). 

If,  therefore,  d^  df,  ...,  represent  the  first  terms  of  the 
1st,  2d,  ...,  orders  of  differences  of  (1),  a^,  d^  d^,  ...,  will  be 
the  first  terms  of  the  1st,  2d9  3d,  ...,  orders  of  differences 
of  (2). 

Putting  01  =  0,  di  =  ai,  d,=s(ii,  etc.,  in  (3),  Art  589,  we 

have 

a  ,  n(n  — 1)  ,    ,  n(n  — l)(n  — 2)  ,    ,  ...v 


Example.    Find  the  twelfth  term  and  the  sum  of 
the  first  twelve  terms,  of  the  series  1,  8,  27,  64, 125,  •••  • 

Here,  n  =  12,  and  Oj  =  1. 

Also,  cii  =  7,  d8  =  12,  ^8  =  6,  and  d4  =  0  (Art.  587) 

Substituting  in  (1),  Art.  589,  the  twelfth  term 

=  1+11. 7+^'^. 12  4  ^^'^^'^-6=:  1728. 

1-2  1-2.3 

Substituting  in  (3),  Art.  590,  the  sum  of  the  first  twelve 
terms 

^12  1.2. 3  \.^.a.4 
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sea.  FilM  ol  Shot. 

Emmpie.  XI  shot  are  piled  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid 
irith  a  triangular  base,  each  side  of  which  exhibits  9  shot, 
find  the  number  in  the  pile. 

The  nomber  of  shot  in  tiie  fintfive  courses  are  1,  3,  6, 10, 
and  1^  respectively ;  we  have  then  to  fiml  the  sum  of  the 
first  nine  temiB  of  the  series  1,  S,  6,  ID,  15,  ... . 


Hie  saooesBive  orders  of  difierenoes  a 
let  order,  2^    %    4,    6,    .... 


H  foUoWB  I 


I  order, 
rder, 


1.    1.    1,     .... 
0,    0,    .... 

9,  Oi-l,  d,  =  2,  and  d,=  1  in  (3),  Art  fi90, 
,  9-8  fl  ,  9.8.7 


EXAMPLES. 

593.  1.  Find  the  first  term  of  the  sixth  order  of  dlEFei^ 
ences  of  the  aeries  1,  3,  8,  20,  48,  112,  266,  ... . 

2.  Find  the  eleventh  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  eleven 
terms  of  the  series  1,  8,  21,  40,  65,  ... . 

3.  Find  the  ninth  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  nine 
terms  of  the  series  7, 14, 19,  22,  23,  ... . 

4.  Find  the  thirteenth  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first 
thirteen  terms  of  the  series  4,  14,  30,  62,  80, ... . 

0.   Find  the  sum  of  the  first  n  natural  numbers. 

6.  If  shot  are  piled  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  with  a 
square  base,  each  side  of  which  exliibits  31  shot,  find  the 
number  contained  in  the  pile. 

7.  Find  the  fourteenth  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first 
fourteen  terms  of  the  aeries  8, 16,  0,  -64,  -200,  —432, ... . 
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B.  Find  the  sum  of  the  fii-st  ten  terms  of  the  series  1, 
10,  81,  256,  625,  1296,  2401,  ...  . 

9.  If  shot  are  piled  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  with  a 
triangular  base,  each  side  of  which  exhibits  n  shot,  find  the 
number  contained  in  the  pile. 

10.  Find  the  nth  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms 
of  the  series  1,  5,  12,  22,  35,  ... . 

11.  How  many  shot  are  contained  in  a  pile  of  ten  courses 
whose  base  is  a  rectangle,  if  the  number  of  shot  in  the 
upper  course  is  16  ? 

12.  How  many  shot  are  contained  in  a  pile  of  n  courses 
whose  base  is  a  rectangle,  if  the  number  of  shot  in  the  upper 
course  is  m  ? 

13.  Find  the  eighth  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  eight 
terms  of  the  series  30,  144,  420,  960, 1890,  3360, .... 

14.  Findthesumof  the  squares  of  the  numbers  1,2, ...,». 

15.  Find  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  numbers  1,  2, ...,  n. 
18.   Find  the  nth  term,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms 

of  the  series  1,  4, 10,  20,  35,  56,  ... . 

17.  How  many  shot  are  contained  in  a  truncated  pile  of 
seven  courses  whose  bases  are  rectangles,  it  the  numbers 
of  shot  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  upper  course  are  10 
and  6,  respectively  ? 

18.  How  many  shot  are  cont^uned  in  a  truncated  pile  of 
n  courses  whose  bases  are  squares,  if  the  number  of  shot 
in  each  side  of  the  npper  base  is  m? 

INTERPOLATION. 

5d4.  InterpoUtioii  is  the  process  of  introducing  between 
the  terms  of  a  series  other  terms  conforming  to  the  law  of 
the  scries.  Its  usual  application  is  in  findin^^  iatm\a.«i^>a&K 
numbers  between  those  given  io  l&aJAlema.^>vc8^'^t2'^%- 
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The  operation  may  be  effected  by  giving  froOikmal  valnea 
to  n  in  equation  (1),  Art.  589. 


1.  Given  V§»  2.2361,  VS«  2.4495,  V7  a  2.6468^ 
V8» 2.8284^ ...;  find  V&3. 

In  this  ease  the  sucoessive  orders  of  differences  are : 

.2134,    .1963,    .1826,    .... 
-.0171,  -.0137,  ... . 

Whence,  d^ » .2134,  d,a -  .0171,  c^» .0034,  ... . 

Since  the  required  term  is  distant  1.3  intervals  from  VS^ 
we  have  ti  ■*  2.3. 

Substituting  in  (1),  Art  589,  we  have,  approximately^ 

VeiS  =  2.2361  + 1.3  X  .2134  +  ^4^^  (-  .0171) 

1x2 

1.3X.3X--.7      0^3^ 
1x2x3 
«  2.2361  +  .2774  -  .0033  -  .0002  «  2.5100. 

EXAMPLES. 

8.  Given  log  22  ==  1.3424,  log  23  =  1.3617,  log  24  » 1.3802, 
log 25  =  1.3979,  ... ;  find  log 24.5. 

8.   Given  -y^TO  =  4.12129,  ^7l  =  4.14082,  \^  »  4.16017, 
... ;  find  -^70.12. 

4.   The  reciprocal  of  22  is  .04545 ;  of  23,  .04348 ;  of  24^ 
,04167 ;  etc.     What  is  the  reciprocal  of  22.8  ? 

6.   Given   log  109  =  2.03743,  log  110  =  2.04139,    log  111 
=  2.04532,  ... ;  find  log  110.7. 

6.  Given  V37  =  6.08276,  V38  =  6.16441,  V§9  =  6.24500, 
... ;  find  V37.48. 

7.  Given  log  11  =  1.04139,  log  12  =  1.07918,  log  13  « 
U1394,  log  14  =  1.14613,  ...\  iaxvdlo^  13,28. 
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XL.   DETERMINANTS. 


596.  CoDsider  the  equations 

Oia:  +  &^  =  c„ 

Solving,  we  obtain 

a,^  V,-6,c,  yh-c^. 

The  common  denominator  may  be  written  in  the  form 

which  ie  understood  as  signifying  the  product  of  the  upper 
left-hand  and  lower  right-hand  quantities,  minus  the  prod- 
uct of  the  lower  left-hand  and  upper  right-hand. 

The  expression  (1)  is  called  a  Detomunant  of  the  SMOOd 
Order. 

597.  The  numerators  of  the  fractions  in  the  precedii^ 
article  can  also  be  expressed  as  determinants ;  thus, 

SA-6A=|jJ;|,andcA-ca._|j^|. 

596.  Consider  the  equations 

iV  +  b^  +  c^^id^ 

Solving,  we  obtain 

a^bfy  -  Oibfit  +  oAci  -  (hbfy  ■+  afigCt  —  a^^ 
V  ith  results  of  umilai  form  lot  y  tta&.  %. 
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The  deaomlnator  of  (I)  iui)y  be  iiritten  in  the  form 
j  cht  ^u  <7i  I 

which  is  nbderstood  as  signifying  the  sum  of  the  prod 
ucts  of  the  quantities  connected  by  lines  parallel  to  a  liue 
joining  the  upper  left-hand  corner  to  the  lower  right-hand, 
in  the  following  diagram,  minus  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  the  quantities  connected  by  lines  parallel  to  a  line  joiit- 
ing  the  lower  left-liand  oomei'  to  the  upper  right-luuuL 


x.X. 


The  expression  (2)  is  called  a  Determinuit  of  the  Third 
Order. 

599.  The  numerator    of    the   value    of  x  can  also   lie 
expressed  as  a  determinant,  as  follows : 

I  dj,  b„  c,  I 

as  may  be  Terified  by  expanding  it  by  the  role  of  Art.  698 

EXAMPLES 

600.  Evaluate  the  following  <Ieterminant8  : 

[2,  3,  51  1  10.  2,  8  I 


,  1.  4  . 
2,  3l 


2,  8  1 
4,  0  . 


fi.  -6,  7 
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I,  a,  b 

^»  *,  g^ 

1,  b,  c 

6. 

h,  6,  / 

1,  c,  a 

9^.  /»   0 

6. 


1,      c,  —  6 


— c. 


1, 


a 


by  —a,      1 


Verify  the  following  by  expanding  the  determinants : 


7. 


8. 


a„  61,  Ci 
<h9  ^»  <^ 


=  a, 


+  &1 


+  Ci 


8. 


Oi,    61,   Ci 

a»  &»  c, 

=  — 

a»  ^»  Cs 

10. 


61,  62,  bs 


61,   Oi,   Ci 


=  0.      11. 


mai,  61,  Ci 

moj,  6s,  c, 

=  m 

mog,  6«,  Cg 

tti,  6„  Ci 
a„  6»  c, 
a»  64,  Pi 


GQL  General  Definition  of  a  Determinant. 

If,  in  any  permutation  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  ...,  n,  a 
greater  number  precedes  a  less,  'there  is  said  to  be  an 
inversion. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  five  numbers,  the  permutation  4,  3, 
1,  6,  2,  has  six  inversions;  4  before  1, 3  before  1, 4  before  2, 
3  before  2,  5  before  2,  and  4  before  3. 

Oonsidery  now,  the  vf  quantities 


<h,j}  <*!.»  <h,9  •••>  ^.» 
^i>  ^,»  ^»  •••>  ^» 


^i>  ^»  Oii,a> 


«*,< 


(1) 


Vote  1.  Tlie  notation  in  regard  to  suffixos,  in  the  above,  is  that 
the  first  sufBz  denotes  Uie  horizontal  row,  and  the  second  the  vcrtica] 
column,  in  which  the  quantity  is  situated. 

Hiob,  ak,r  is  the  quantity  in  the  Arth  row  and  rth  columii. 
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Let  all  possible  prodncta  of  the  quantities  taken  »  at  ft 
time  be  formed,  subject  to  the  restrietion  that  eaoh  pzodoot 
ahall  contain  one  and  only  one  quantity  from  eaoh  row,  and 
one  and  only  one  from  each  oolumn,  and  write  them  bo  tbaX 
the  teeond  aufflioea  shall  occur  in  the  order  1,  2,  ...,  n, 

ITata  2.    lUi  bi  eqolnlent  to  writing  all  the  pennntattoM  <tf  tfan 
order  1,  i, ,..,  n  In  tbejIrM  »tfgbet$. 
y       Oire  to  each  product  the  sign  4-  or  —  according  as  the 
number  of  invenions  in  the  first  suffixes  is  men  or  odd. 

The  expression  (1)  is  called  a  IMnrninaat  of  tlu  aA. 
Order. 

602.  The  expanded  form  may  also  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  firat  mffixet  in  the  order  1,  2,  ...,  n,  and  giving  to  each 
product  the  sign  +  or  —  according  as  the  number  of  iuTer- 
sions  in  the  second  ntfflxes  is  even  or  odd. 

For  let  the  absolute  value  of  any  product,  obtained  as  in 
Art  601,  be 

tVia..i.-o,..;  (1) 

where  p,  g, ...,  r  is  a  permutation  of  1,  2,  ...,  n. 

Writing  the  first  suffixes  in  the  order  1,  2, ...,  n,  we  have 

ou.oi,'.  — ».^.i  (2) 

where  a,  t,  ,..,  v  is  a  permutation  of  1,  2,  ...,  n.  ' 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  just  as  many  inversions  in 
the  first  suffixes  of  (1)  as  in  the  second  suffixes  of  (2)  ;  and 
hence  the  products  (1)  and  (2)  will  have  the  same  sign. 

603.  The  quantities  a,,,,  a,.t,  etc.,  are  called  the  coiutitu* 
ents  of  the  determinant,  and  the  products  Oi,  i  Oi,  «■■■(*■>.  ■>  etc, 
occurring  in  the  expanded  form,  are  called  its  elements. 

The  constituents  lying  in  the  dic^nal  joining  the  upper 
left-hand  comer  to  the  lower  right-hand,  are  said  to  be  in 
the  principal  diagonal;  the  element  whose  factors  are  the 
constituents  in  the  principal  diagonal  is  always  positive. 

ITotft  By  Art.  643,  the  nomber  of  elementa  in  the  ezputded  form 
i>f  a  determinant  ol  the  nl\i  otdet  \ft  \ix-  _ 


\ 
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604i  It  may  be  shown  that  the  definition  of  Art.  601 
agrees  with  those  of  Arts.  596  and  598  j  for  consider  the 
determinant 

«i.i>  Oi.*  ai.8 

Hi}  H»  Hs 
^3,b  ^»  ^« 

The  only  possible  products  of  the  quantities  taken  3  at  a 
time,  subject  to  the  restriction  that  each  product  shall  con- 
tain one  and  only  one  constituent  from  each  row,  and  one 
and  only  one  from  each  column,  the  second  suffixes  being 
written  in  the  order  1,  2,  3,  are 

<KiHiH»  HiHiH»  «i,i«i.s«8.»  HiHiHm 
(h,iH»H»  ^^  HiHiHs- 

In  the  first  of  these  there  are  no  inversions  in  the  first 
suffixes ;  in  the  second  there  is  one,  3  before  2 ;  in  the  third 
there  is  one ;  in  the  fourth,  two ;  in  the  fifth,  two ;  in  the 
sixth,  three. 

Then  according  to  the  rule  of  Art.  601,  the  first,  fourth^ 
and  fifth  products  are  positive,  and  the  second,  third,  and 
sixth  are  negative ;  and  the  expanded  form  is 

+  Hi(h,iHH  —  HiHtHm 
which  agrees  with  Art.  598. 


PROPERTIES  OF  DETERMINANTS. 

605.  A  determinant  is  not  altered  in  value  if  its  rows  are 
changed  to  eolumnSf  and  its  columns  to  rows. 

(Compare  Ex.  8,  Art  600.) 

Consider  the  determinants 


and 


•••>    ^is2 


ai,i0  a2,«> 


•••>    ^n,ifc\ 
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Sinoe  the  first  sutKxfM  uf  tln'  lirst  determmant  are  1 
nme  as  tlie  second  sufiKxes  of  the  seiK>nd,  if  the  first  deter- 
ninant  is  expanded  by  the  rule  of  Art.  601,  and  the  aeoond 
hy  the  rule  ot  Art.  G&i,  the  results  will  be  the  same. 

Therefore  the  determinants  are  equal. 

60&  A  tl«t«rmiwHU  ia  changed  in  sign  if  any  two  oonateu- 
Ove  column^  or  any  two  conaecutive  rotot,  an  ivier^aitged, 
(Compare  Ex.  9,  Art.  600.) 
Consider  the  determinants 


,  a^^  a^„  . 


.   «.^. 


"»"   andP*"- 


■,<K,„<K.r 


the  9th  and  rth  columns  of  the  first  being,  respectively,  the 
rth  and  Qth  columns  of  the  second. 

Let  the  absolute  value  of  one  of  the  elements  of  the  first 
determinant  be 

a^,...a^,(V,...a^,;  (1) 

vhere  »,  ...,  t,  u,  ...,  tt  is  a  permutation  of  1,  2,  ...,  %. 

Since  l^e  constituent  in  the  tth  row  and  gth  column  of 
the  second  determinant  is  a,.„  and  the  constituent  in  the 
«th  row  and  rth  column  a^^  the  absolute  value  of  the  cor- 
responding element  of  the  second  determinant  may  be 
derived  from  (1)  by  replacing  a^,  and  o^,  by  o^,  and  a,,^ 
respectively ;  that  is, 

The  latter  expression  is  also  the  alisolute  value  of  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  first  determinant,  since  it  has  one  and 
only  cue  constituent  from  each  row,  and  one  and  only  one 
from  each  column ;  and  writing  it  so  that  the  second  suf- 
fixes shall  occur  in  the  order  1,  2,  ...,  n,  we  have 


a^i" 


C?\ 
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Now  whatever  the  numl)cr  of  inversions  in  the  first  suf- 
fixes of  (1),  »,  ...,  (,  w,  ...,  V,  the  number  of  inversious  in 
the  first  suffixes  of  (2),  n,  -..,  u,  t,  ...,  v,  differs  from  it  by 
unity ;  for  in  the  first  case  I  precedes  u,  and  in  the  second 
u  precedes  (. 

Hence  the  elements  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  first  determinant 
are  of  opposite  sign  (Art.  601). 

That  is,  any  two  elements  of  the  given  determinants  of 
i^qual  absolute  value  are  of  opposite  sign ;  and  hence  the 
determinants  themselves  are  of  equal  absolute  value  and 
opposite  sign. 

It  follows  from  Arts.  605  and  606  that  if  two  consecu- 
tive rotos  are  interchanged,  the  sign  of  the  determinant  is 
clianged. 

607.  A  tieterminanl  i»  changed  in  sign  if  any  ttvo  rows,  or 
any  two  columns,  are  interchanged. 

Consider  the  m  letters  a,  b,  c,  ...,  e,  f,  g. 

By  interchanging  a  with  b,  then  a  with  c,  and  so  on  in 
succession  with  each  of  the  m  —  1  letters  to  the  right  of  a, 
a  may  be  brought  to  the  right  of  g. 

Then,  by  interchanging  g  with/  then  g  with  e,  and  so  on 
in  succession  with  each  of  the  w  —2  letters  to  the  left  of  g, 
g  may  be  brought  to  the  left  of  b. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  a  and  g  may  be  interchanged 
by  (wi  — l)H-(m  — 2),  or  2m  — 3,  interchanges  of  consecu- 
tive letters  ;  that  is,  by  an  odd  number  of  interchanges  of 
consecutive  letters. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  any  two  rows,  or  any  two 
columns,  of  a  determinant  may  be  interchanged  by  an  odd 
numiter  of  interchanges  of  consecutive  rows  or  columns. 

But  every  interchange  of  two  consecutive  rows  or  columns 
clianges  the  sign  of  the  determinant  (Art.  fiOG*!, 

Therefore  the  sign  of  the  detetmmaTit  la  (AvMi^eft.  '-A  ^-k^ 
two  rows,  or  any  two  columns,  are  iutei^iiasi^E^^ 


608>  If  taw  TOKw,  or  too  columns,  of  a  (MannAMNf  <b« 
lilmffea^  Me  tfoftie  tt/*  (Ae  iMerminanf  is  wen. 

(Compara  Ex.  10,  Art  600.) 

Let  D  be  the  value  of  a  determinant  having  two  lowi,  w 
two  bolnnuu,  identical. 

'  U  these  rowa,  or  oolmnna,  are  inteiohanged,  the  value  of 
the  Teenlting  detwminant  i«  —  i>  (Art.  607). 

Bat  sinoe  the  rows,  or  oolnmiis,  which  are  inteiohanged 
are  identical,  the  two  detenoinaiits  are  of  equal  value. 

Heaoe,  !>■>  — i>;  and  therefore  i)  « a 

609.   Cydicai  IntenhaTtge  of  Bows  or  Coiumn*. 

By  n  —1  successive  interchajiges  of  two  consecutive  rows, 
the  upper  row  of  a  deternunaot  of  the  nth  order  may  be 
brought  to  the  bottom. 

Thus,  by  Art.  606,  the  determinaat 


o„  K  ■ 

.,  »», 

a.b,. 

.,  m. 

<h,  ».  • 

,  m. 

ia  equal  to 

-D- 

^.'f.i'. 

•t  »»■ 

».».  • 

■.  ". 

o„  K  ■ 

.,  mi 

The  above  is  called  a  cyclical  interchange  of  rows. 

In  like  majmei,  b j  n  —  1  sucoessivt;  interchanges  of  two 
consecutive  columns,  the  left-hand  column  of  a  determinant 
of  the  nth  order  may  be  brought  to  the  end. 

610.  If  each  amstUueJit  in  one  row,  or  in  one  column,  is 
the  sum  of  m  terms,  the  determinant  can  be  exprtued  at  the 
sum  ofm  d«terminant». 

Consider  the  determinant 


,  «.., 


(1) 
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Let  each  constituent  in  the  rth  column  be  the  sum  of  m 
terms,  as  follows : 


a,^r  =  ft* +  c, +  •..+/». 


Let  o,.i*'«a,,,«"a,^„  be  the  absolute  value  of  one  of  the 
elements  of  (1) ;  then, 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  determinant  (1)  can  be 
expressed  as  the  sum  of  the  determinants 


dj^l,  •••!  0^9  •••>  0| 


'!!,« 


+  •••  + 


^,1>   •••>  ^   •••>   ^. 

<*8,1*  •••>  ^  •••»  ^ 


^b  •••>  /«>  •••>  ^ 


ii,f» 


611.  If  aU  the  coruftihienta  in  one  row,  or  in  one  column^ 
are  muUipiied  by  the  same  qiuintity,  the  determinant  is  muUi- 
plied  by  this  quantity. 

Consider  the  determinant 


<l»,b    •••>    ^»»r>    •••>    ^1 


'»,« 


(1) 


Multiplying  each  constituent  in  the  rth  column  by  m,  we 
have 


Oj^l,    ...,    77102,^9    •••>    ^,i» 


(2) 


Let  0^,1  ...af^r-oa^ii  be  the  absolute  value  of  on^  oi  "Ocl^ 
elements  of  (1). 


Beplacihg  n^ ,  liy  m(i,,„  the  absolute  value  of  the  eorr& 
■iMmdiug  elebtent  ot  (L')  i: 

It  IB  efident  from  this  that  the  detflrmmant  (2)  is  eqnl 
to  the  detenniiuuit  (1)  multiplied  by  m. 

612.  If  ikt  oonMtuenta  in  any  row,  or  oobimn,  are  muM 
pUed  dy  the  same  qtumtOy,  and  either  added  to,  or  wubtraetaA 
Jtmn  the  correap(mdtn{r  conaHtuenU  of  onotAar  row,  or  coimmmj 
Ac  vaiue  ofths  determinant  it  not  changed. 

Let  the  oonBtitoentq  /tf  the  rth  oolamn  of  the  foUowing 
determinant  be  multiplied  by  tn,  and  added  to  the  oorre- 
apomliDg  constituents  of  the  qth  column. 


...,  b^  ...,  b„  ...,  K 

K^    ...f    K^    ...f  Kf,    t.M,   n^ 

We  then  obtain  the  determinant 


,  a,  +  ma^  ...,  o.,  ...,  o. 


which,  by  Arts.  610  and  611,  is  equal  to 


(1) 


(2) 


,  6, 


+  m 


ftb  . 


6w  ...,  b„  ...,  b, 

k^  ....  ftp  ...,  k. 

But  the  coefficient  of  m  is  equal  to  zero  (Art, 
Hence  the  determinant  (2)  is  equal  to  (1). 


b„  ..., 


6X3.  Hinort. 

If  the  constituents  in  any  m  rows  and  any  m  columns  of 
a  determinant  of  the  nth  order  are  era-sed,  the  remaining 
'WnPtituents  form  a  detexnonaaX.  oi  \}&:b  (.^— m^th  oider. 
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determinant;  thus, 


called  an  mtli  Hmor  of  the  given 


I  o..  db  «i  I 

I  On  d^  e,    is  a  second  minor  of 

(hi    (^   Col 


tti,  6„  c„  d)f  fi, 

Oa  6«  c»  d»  e, 

a,  ftj,  c,  ds,  «! 

All  &«  Ci,  du  e* 


obtained  by  erasing  the  second  and  fourth  lovs,  and  the 
second  and  third  columns. 


6U   Tojind  the  coefficietit  of  Oi^i  in  tke  determinant 


<Vi.  ".h* 


(1) 


By  Art.  601,  the  absolute  values  o£  the  elements  vhich 
involve  am  are  obtained  by  forming  all  possible  products  of 
the  constituents  taken  n  at  a  time,  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions that  the  iirst  constituent  shall  be  a,,!,  and  that  each 
product  shall  contain  one  and  only  one  constituent  from 
eat^h  row  except  the  first,  and  one  and  only  one  from  each 
column  except  the  first. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  coefficient  of  a,_,  in  (1) 
may  be  obtained  by  forming  all  possible  products  of  the 
following  constituents  taken  n  —  1  at  a  time, 


Oft*   H» 


'  o*- 


«m*  a^t,  ■ 


,  <^n 


subject  to  the  restriction  that  each  product  shall  contain 
one  and  only  one  constituent  from  each  row,  and  one  and 
only  one  from  each  column,  writing  the  second  suffixes  in 
the  order  2,  3,  ...,  n,  and  giving  to  each  product  the  sign  + 
or  —  according  as  the  number  of  invereiaoa  \q.  ^Jaa  t-t*. 
suffixes  is  even  or  odd. 
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llwQ  l:^  Art  601,  the  ooeffloiaiit  of  a,.i  U 

»       ■ 

that  is,  the  minor  obtained  by  eraiing  the  fixit  lOV  and  the 
fint  oolnnin  of  the  giTtni  dstenninant. 

61&  By  aid  of  the  titwrem  of  Ait.  614,  a  detenninanl 
any  order  may  be  ezpreased  as  a  determioaDt  of  any  h^hi 
order;  tlin^ 

1,  0,  0,  0,  0 

0,  1,  0,    0,  0 


itof  i 

[her|l 


I  o^  61,  Oi 


1,  0,   0,  0, 

0,  Ou  bi,  Ci 

0,  Og  bg  e, 

0,  a.  6,  Ci 


0,  0,  a»  ft,  (^ 
0,  0,  a,  fc| 


fllfli  We  vill  now  consider  the  general  case. 
Tojbid  the  coefficient  ofa^,  in  the  determirtant 


a) 


By  fc  — 1  successive  interchanges  of  conseontiTe  rom, 
and  r  —  1  succeHBive  interchanges  of  consecutive  colanms, 
the  constituent  0^,,  may  be  brought  to  the  upper  left^iand 
eomer;  thus,  by  Art  606>  the  determinant  is  equal  to 


<h,.,  <h.v 


«:.- 


(-D'-'c-ir 

Then  by  Art.  614,  the  coefficient  of  a^r  u 

But  (-iy+'-»=(,-r)**'(,-vv*=(^-v^**' 
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Hence  the  coefficient  of  a^^^  is  equal  to  (—1)***,  multi« 
plied  by  that  minor  of  (1)  which  is  obtained  by  erasing  the 
kth  row  and  rth  column. 

617.  By  aid  of  Art.  616,  a  determinant  of  any  order  may 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  determinants  of  any  lower  order. 

Thus,  since  every  element  of  a  determinant  contains  one 
and  only  one  constituent  fiom  the  first  row,  we  haye^ 

«i)  K  Ci>  di 
Os,  6s,  C|,  d, 
a»  *»  C»  dj 


""TU   ^gj   *T»   ~^ 
^4,  ^4,  C4,  df 


=  Oi 

fts>  Cft  d, 

b»  c»  <h 
64,  C4,  df 

-61 

Ojn  P»  <^ 
04,  C4,  d4 

-hci 

Oiy  bi,  d^ 
(h,  bs,  d^ 

<*4>  ^4>  ^4 

-di 

> 

• 

C^4>  ^4>  C4 

and  each  of  the  latter  determinants  may  in  turn  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  determinants  of  the  second  order. 

61&  Evaluation  of  Detenninants. 

The  method  of  Art.  617  may  be  used  to  express  a  deter- 
minant of  any  order  higher  than  the  third  in  terms  of 
determinants  of  the  third  order,  which  may  then  be  evalu- 
ated by  the  rule  of  Art.  598. 

The  theorem  of  Art.  612  may  often  be  advantageously 
employed  to  shorten  the  process,  as  shown  in  Ex.  1. 


1.  Evaluate 


6,  7,  8,  6 
11,  16,  13,  11 
14,  24,  20,  23 

7,  13,  12,    2 


Subtracting  the  first  row  from  the  last,  twice  the  first 
row  from  the  second,  and  three  times  the  first  row  from  the 
third  (Art  612),  the  determinant  becomes 


,  by  Art.  611. 


5,7, 

8, 

6 

6,  7,      8,      6 

1,2, 

-3, 

-1 

_  9 

1,  2,  -3,  -1 

-1,3, 

-4, 

5 

—  « 

-1,  3,  -4,      6 

.%«> 

4, 

-4 

1,  3,      2,  -2 

\ 
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Snbtiactin^  five  times  the  second  tow  from  tlm  Sat,  add 
ing  the  seoond  row  to  the  third,  and  subtisotiiig  the  aaoond 
row  from  the  last,  we  hare 


0,  -3,    28,    11 

1,  2,  -3,  -1 
0,  6,-7,  4 
0,  1,      8,-1 


-S,    23,    HI 
5,-7,      4,i7AitSU. 
1,      S>  -1 


The  objeot  of  the  ahove  process  is  to  pot  the  giTan  deter, 
minant  in  such  a  form  tliat  all  bat  one  of  the  constltiwnts  in 
one  column  shall  be  equal  to  zero;  the  determinant  caa  then 
be  expressed  as  a  determinant  of  the  third  order  by  Art.  616. 

The  last  determinant  may  be  evaluated  by  Art.  £98 ;  but 
it  is  better  to  subtract  live  times  the  first  column  from  the 
second,  and  then  add  the  first  column  to  the  last ;  thus. 


-3,  38,  81 
6,  -32,  9  . 
1,       0,  o| 


S3,  91" 


-2(342+266)= -1196. 


Evaluate  the  followiug : 

I  6,  15,  10  1 

>.    6,  21,  13  . 

I  7,  26,  16  I 

1 11,  12,  13  I 
3.    14,  16,  16  . 

17,.  18,  19 


I  30,  15,  17  I 

4.    29,  18,  23  ■ 

I  20,  19,  22 


1 1,  »,  <■■  I 
1,  6.  »•  • 


1,  2,     3,    4 
1,  3,     6,  10 
1,  4,  10,  20 
1,  6,  16,  36 

10. 

7,  13,  10,  6 
6,     9,     7,  4 

8,  12,  11,  7 
4,  10,     6,  3 

11. 

3,    2,  1,    4 

15,  29,  2,  14 

16,  19,  3,  17 
33,  39,  8,  38 

9,  13,  17,  4 
18,  28,  33,  8 
30,  40,  54,  13 
\24,31,  46,  W' 


IS. 


1,  16,  14,     4 

12,  6,  7,     9 
8,  10,  11,     6 

13,  3,  2,  18 

a,  1,  1,  1 

'    6,  1,  1 

1,  c,  1 

1,  1,  d 

0,  a,  6,  c 

a,  0,  c,  6 

fc,  c,  0,  a 

c,  6,  a,  0 

lo,  6,  0,  d 

6,  a,  d,  c 

■    c,  d,  a,  6 

Vd,  c,  6,  a 
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14. 


x  —  4y,  x  —  y,  x  +  2y 
x  —  3y,x,  x  +  3y 
x  —  2y,  x  +  y,  x-\-iy 


16. 


15. 


18. 


fl?-hy,  2  — y,  2- 

X 

«-y>  y-»-«>  a?-« 

y^Xj  y  —  Zy  2-haj 

p,      g,      r,  « 

-p,      g,      r,  8 

• 

-P,  -Qf      r,  8 

-Py  -Qy  -r,  8 

17. 


7, 

-2, 

0,  5 

2, 

6,  • 

-2,  2 

0, 

-2, 

6,  3 

6, 

2, 

3,  4 

0, 

a, 

ft,  c 

a, 

0, 

n,  m 

b, 

-n, 

0,   I 

■c, 

-m, 

-1,0 

19. 


(i'\'X,  by        c,        d 

a,  b-^Xf      Cy        d 

dy  bf  C'\'Xy      d 

dy  bf                    Cy  d-\-X 


619.  Let  At^r  denote  the  ooefficient  of  a^^^  in  the  deter- 
minant 


(1) 


Then  since  every  element  of  the  determinant  involve* 
one  and  only  one  constituent  from  the  rth  column^  the  value 
of  the  determinant  is 

It  follows  from  the  above  that 

biAi^r  +  &2  Ar  H h  KAn,r 

is  the  value  of  a  determinant  which  differs  from  (1)  only  in 
having  b^  bp  ...,  b^  instead  of  ai,^  a^ry  •••;  ^mr?  ^  ^he  con- 
stituents in  the  rth  column. 

Hence,  if  q  is  any  number  of  the  series  1,  2,  ...y  n  except 
Vy  the  expression 

for  it  is  the  value  of  a  determinant  whose  gth  and  rth.  <^ 
omna  ar9  identical  (Art  608). 
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SaOi  MnltlpMiMttton  of  ZtoteminaatL 

Consider  the  determinant 

I  Old,  +  o,e,  +  (Vb  ftidi  +  Vi+N/u  e^i  +  e^i  +  Vifi] 

loA  +  «V»  +  a*r.  bA  +  bfy-i-bJ-^  oA  +  CA  +  Otf*] 

By  Art  610,  this  can  be  expressed  as  the  som  of  twenty- 

seren  determinants,  of  vhich  the  following  are  ^rpn : 

I  "idu  b^  cJil  \<hdt,  b,du  e^t\  \  oA  6.*,  «A  i 
Oidv  &!<!»  <Wt  >  <ii«<i)  ^«<i)  cKt  L  oit^  6A  oA  • 
I  Ojd;,  &A)  <W'*  I    I  <h^  b,d»  ei»i\    I  OiC^  tA  0(4  I 

That  is,  by  Art.  611, 

I  ((» ^1-  /i  I  I  rfi,  (ill  Ci  I  I  du  du  d,  I 

\<i»  «B  fa]  I  ''k  da,  e,  I  I  <^  <^  di  | 

The  eighteen  determinants  of  the  second  ^pe,  and  the 
three  determinants  of  the  tliin)  type,  are  all  equal  to  zero 
by  Art.  608. 
Hence  the  given  determinant  is  equal  to 

I  *^i.  «!■  /i  I  I  rf»  /i.  «!  I  I  «i.  dw  /i  I 

I  rf»  e»  /.  I  I'kAe,]  I  e»  <^  /.  I 

I  Ci,  /i,  rf,  I  I  /u  db  «!  I  I  /,  «!,  d,  I 

+(hV,  e„  /„  d,  +a^,c,  /„  dt,  e,  +aiVi  /»  «*  (^  • 

[«»/».  d,|  I/ft  d»  ^1  l/v^e^l 

By  Art.  606,  the  above  is  equal  to 

I  <^  «b  /i  I 

I  d»  «b  /.  I 

I  tti.  ftu  Ci         d,,  e„  /  I 

or,  a»  6j>  c,   X   d*  ?«,  /,  . 

I  a*  6»  Cj  I     !  <'a.  «*  /s  I 

That  ia,  the  product  of  two  determinants  of  the  third 
order  can  be  expreaaeA.  aa  &  ieteTTOMwm^  q^  'Cw*  i^-c^  ocder. 
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621.   We  will  now  discuss  the  general  case. 
Consider  the  determinants 


P  = 


ai.D 


Ol, 


a,^l,  ...,  a,^„ 


,  and  Q  = 


■ 


Let  a  third  determinant 


JB  = 


Ci.1, 


ci,, 


'»,b    •••>    ^«,n 


(1) 


be  formed  from  P  and  Q  by  aid  of  the  relation 


(2) 


To  prove  that  JB  =  P  x  Q. 

One  of  the  elements  of  JB  is  ±  Cp,i  ...c,,^  where  jp,  ...,  g  is 
a  permutation  of  1,  2,  ...,  n ;  the  sign  being  -H  or  —  accord- 
ing as  the  number  of  inversions  in p, ...,  g  is  even  or  odd. 

By  (2),  the  value  of  this  element  is 

Expanding,  we  obtain  a  series  of  terms  of  the  type 

±K.-a»,.)x  (6,..  •••«>„,,);  (3). 

where  s,  .,.,t  are  numbers  of  the  series  1,  2,  ...,  n. 

Then  B  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  which  (3) 
is  the  type;  the  sign  of  each  being  +  or  —  according  as 
the  number  of  inversions  in  p,  ...,  q  is  even  or  odd. 

Now  since p,  ...,  g  is  a  permutation  of  1,  2,  ...,  n,  by  Art. 
601  the  sum  of  all  terms  involving  &i,, ...  &^f  is 


/ 


<», 


ai,i> 


Ol. 


a. 


m«9 


•••>    ^n,« 


X  ©1,  •  •  •  •  t>,^ , ; 


(4) 


and  this  expression  vanishes  identically  unless  5,  ...,  <  is  a 
permutation  of  1,  2,  ...,  n  (Art.  608). 
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'.  M,  ...,  f  is  a  permutation  of  1,  2, ...,  n,  (4)  may  be 

I  ni.1.  — >  <*i,«| 
±    Xfti,....i.,,i  (6) 

sign  being  +  or  —  aooording  aa  the  number  of  invei- 
s  in  s,  ...,  t  is  even  or  o«iii  (Art.  607). 
lence  the  sum  uf  utl  the  turms  of  which  (5)  is  the  tyi>e  is 


srefore  B~  PxQ- 

2,  It  was  shown  in  Art.  621  that  the  product  of  two 
detenniuiuits  of  tin/  Hth  ordtr  can  l)e  expressed  as  a  deter- 
minant of  the  ntb  order. 

But  a  determinant  of  any  order  can  be  expressed  as  a 
determinant  of  any  higher  order  (Art.  615). 

Hence,  the  product  of  any  two  determinants  can  be 
expressed  as  a  determinant  of  the  same  order  as  that  of 
the  factor  of  highest  order. 

623.  Applioation  to  the  Solation  of  Bqnatioiu. 

Let  it  be  required  to  solve  the  following  set  of  n  indepen- 
dent, simultaneous  simple  equation^,  involving  n  unknown 
quantities : 

o^ii'i  +  a.^iaiH —  +o-..'c,  =  V 
Let  A,^,  denote  the  coefficient  of  a^,  in  the  determinant 
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Multiplying  the  given  equations  by  Ai^r9  -^s,r» 
respectively,  and  adding  the  results,  we  have 


•;  -4i,( 


(1) 


•••>  ^^.r 


By  Art.  619,  the  coefficient  of  each  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities except  Xr  is  equal  to  zero ;  also,  the  coefficient  of  x^ 
is  Dy  and  the  second  member  is  a  determinant  which  differs 
from  D  only  in  having  bi,  bf,  .,.,b^ia  place  of  Oi^^  Oj,^ 
as  the  constituents  of  the  rth  column. 

Denoting  the  latter  by  D^  we  have 

Example.  Find  the  value  of  y  from  the  equations 

3aj-5y-h72f=  28, 
2x-h6y-9»  =  --23, 
4a?-2y-6»=       9. 


We  have     y  = 


3, 

28, 

7 

2, 

-23, 

-9 

4, 

9, 

-6 

3, 

-5, 

7 

2, 

6, 

-9 

4, 

-2, 

-6 

630 
-210 


=  -3. 


624.  EliminatioiL 

Consider  the  following  n  homogeneous  simple  equations, 
involving  n  unknown  quantities  : 

a^iXi  +  Oi^jiCj  H h  ai,na?i.  =  0, 


a^i«i  +  aM«2+  —  -h  a^.a?^  =  0- 
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g  the  teimB  of  each  cqnutioa  by  x„  and  tratispo& 
we  have 


at,  s 


X,  1 


(1) 


By  solrisg  the  laat  «  — 1  liqiiuttons, 
ralnuof  then  — Iqautities  -i  ■■■>  -^ 


-°„.  ».■.  ■ 


.  ».-il_. 


(-!)• 


we  may  obtain  the 
';  thus,  by  Art.  623, 
01,0  ■■■!  "«.—(.  <K.  I 


Oil.  ai,» 


by  Art.  606;  and  results  of  similar  form  will  be  foond  for 


Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  clearit^  of  fractionfl, 

and  transposing,  we  have 


»v.C-l)- 


.1,  a^„| 
0,1,  o,«  •■■,«» .-1 


-0. 


That  is  (Art.  616), 


■-«i., 


.0. 


(2) 
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Equation  (2)  expresses  the  relation  which  must  hold 
between  the  coeilicieuts  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  the 
given  equations  in  order  that  all*  the  equations  may  be  satis- 
fied by  the  same  sets  of  values  of  the  unknown  quantities. 


EXAMPLES. 

Solve  the  following  by  determinants  : 

'2aj  +  3y-h    »=  4.  f  2x4-52^-32?=     17. 

1.    <     x-^2y'+2z=   6.       8.    <  Gx  —  ^Jij-^  52  =  —   3. 


2. 


4«-h5y-7»  =  --8. 

3a.-4y-2»=  25. 

«  +  3y+    2  =  —  9. 


4. 


a;-H  y-f-   2-1-   u=   0. 
a-22^+32-4M=29. 
2a;-|-3y— 42-5m=   9. 
L  3aj— 4y+52+6w=    1. 


6.   Express 


3,  -2 

8,      7 


-4,  -5 
11,      6 


as  a  determinant. 


2,  3, 

1,  0, 

3,  -2, 

as  a  determinant. 


6.   Express 


5 
2 
4 


6, 

0, 

-6, 


0, 
-3, 

1, 


-2 

-4 

3 


7.   Express 


6,      1,  2 
-4,      3,  0 

0,  -7,  6 

(Compare  Art.  622.) 


3, 
6, 


2 
1 


as  a  determinant. 


8.   Express  the  square  of 


0, 

c, 

b 

c, 

0, 

a 

ft, 

a> 

0 

as  a  determinant. 
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XLI.   THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS. 

Evety  equation  of  the  nth  degree  (Art  179X  InToly. 
ing  one  unknown  quantity,  oan  be  written  in  the  fomi 

where  the  coefficients  pi,  p^,  ...,  p^  may  be  positive  or  nega- 
tive, integral  or  fractionali  rational  or  irrational,  real  at 
imaginaiy,  or  zera 

If  none  of  the  coefficients  Pi,Pf,  ..v  p»  are  zero,  the  equa- 
tiosn  is  said  to  be  Complete;  if  one  or  more  of  them  are  sero^ 
it  is  said  to  be  Incomplete. 

We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  (1)  as  the  Chnerai  Jbrm  of 
the  equation  of  the  nth  degree. 

627.  It  will  be  proved  in  Appendix  II.,  that  every  equation 
of  the  above  form  has  at  least  one  root,  real  or  imaginary. 


A  function  of  x  (Art.  213)  is  often  represented  by 
the  symbol /(oj),  or  F{x). 

If,  in  any  investigation,  a  certain  function  of  op  is  repre- 
sented by/(x),  then,  whatever  a  may  be,  /(a)  is  taken  to 
represent  the  result  obtained  by  substituting  in  the  given 
function  a  in  place  of  x. 

Thus,  iif(x)  =  a?  +  3»  -  2,  then 

/(3)  =  3"-h3.3-2=:9-h9-2  =  16; 

/(-.3)  =  (-3)«+3(-3)-2  =  9-9-2--2;  etc. 


If  a  18  a  root  of  the  equation 

«" +!>!«"-* -h  - -h Pa-i a? +p.  =  0, 

then  the  first  member  is  divisible  by  x  —  a. 

The  division  of  the  first  member  by  a  —  a  may  be  carried 
out  until  a  remainder  is  obtained  which  does  not  contain  as. 

Let  Q  denote  the  quotient,  and  R  the  remainder. 
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Then  the  given  equation  may  be  made  to  take  the  fonn 

(aj-a)Q  +  i2  =  0.  (1) 

Since  a  is  a  root  of  the  given  equation^  equation  (1)  must 
be  satisfied  when  x  is  put  equal  to  a. 

Putting  x:sa,we  have,  since  12  does  not  contain  a;,  iZ  =  0. 

Therefore  a;  ~  a  is  a  factor  of  the  first  member  of  the  given 
equation^  for  it  is  contained  in  it  without  a  remainder. 

630l  Canveradyf  if  the  first  member  of 

%8  divisible  by  x  —  ct,  then  a  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

For  since  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation  is  divisi« 
ble  by  a?  —  a,  the  equation  may  be  made  to  take  the  form 

(aj-a)Q  =  0; 

and  it  follows  from  Art.  360  that  a  is  a  root  of  this  equation. 

63L  It  follows  from  Art.  630  that  if  the  first  member  of 
PoOf  +Pi(Jf'-^  +  —  +p— !»  +Pn  =  0 
is  divisible  hj  ax  +  b,  then  —  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 


')  . 


EXAMPLES.  ^^^^ 

Prove  by  the  method  of  Arts.  630  or  631 : 
1.  That6isarootof  a5^-2a5^-.19a  +  20  =  0. 
8.  That -3i8arootof  2a5^  +  3a5*-2aj  +  21  =  0. 

3.  That|isarootof 3a^  — 8a^  +  13a:^  — 9fl;  +  280. 

4.  That -4i8notarootof  «*-a5^  +  7»-12=iO. 

6.  That  — i  isarootof  8ai*  +  6a5^  — 16fl^  — 16aj— 3  =  0 
4 

6.  That  I  is  not  a  root  of  1605^  +  05*+ 14a— ^«^ 
5 
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633.  Hnmber  of  Boots. 

An  equation  of  the  nth  Oegree  otmnot  have  mare  than  n  df^ 
fsrent  roots. 

Let  tne  equation  be 

a^+lha^-*-i-fta^  +  -+Ai-i»+J>,-a  (1) 

By  Art  627,  this  equation  must  have  at  least  one  root. 

Let  a  be  this  root ;  then  by  Art.  629,  the  first  member  is 
divisible  by  9  —  0,  and  the  equation  may  be  put  in  the  form 

(a  -  a)  (a^'  +?!*■"■  +  —  +  ?-i» + ?•)  =  0. 
Then  by  Art.  360,  the  equation  may  be  solved  by  plaoing 

and  i^*  +  g2«""**  +  —  +  ?«-i»+«i«"0l  (2) 

Equation  (2)  must  also  have  at  least  one  root 
Let  b  be  this  root;  then  (2)  may  be  written 

(a-6)(af  «  +  r3af-^+-+r,_i«+r,)-0^ 

and  the  equation  may  be  solved  by  placing 

aj-6  =  0, 

and  s^^  +  r^af-^-i l-r^-i»  +  r,«0. 

Continuing  the  process  until  n  —  1  binomial  factors  have 

been  divided  out,  we  shall  arrive  finally  at  an  equation  of 

the  first  degree, 

x^k^O;  whence,  a? as  ft. 

Therefore  the  given  equation  has  the  n  roots  a,  6,  .•.,  ft. 

Note.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  roots  are  not  neoesaarily 
unequal;  thus,  the  equation  2c>  — 8a;>  +  4r=0  can  be  written  In  the 
form  (x  +  l)(x  —  2)(x  —  2)  =  0,  and  its  three  roots  are  —1,  2,  and  2. 

634.  It  is  customary  to  enunciate  the  principle  demon- 
strated in  Art.  633  m  the  following  form : 

An  equation  of  the  nth  degree  has  n  roots; 

by  which  we  mean  that  it  may  have  n  different  roots^  but 
eannot  have  more  than  n. 
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It  follows  from  Art.  633  that  if  m  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion of  the  nth  degree  are  known,  the  equation  may  be 
depressed  to  another  of  the  (n  —  m)th  degree  which  shall 
contain  the  remaining  roots. 

Hence,  if  all  the  roots  of  an  equation  are  known  except 
two,  these  two  may  be  obtained  from  the  depressed  equation 
by  the  rules  for  quadratics. 

1.  Two  roots  of  the  equation  9a!*  — 3705^  —  805  +  20  =  0 

are  2  and  —  - ;  what  are  the  others  ? 

o 

Dividing  9a?*-37aj"-8a?-h20  by   (a-2)(3aj  +  5),  or 

3a?  —  05  — 10,  the  depressed  equation  i83o5*  +  o5  —  2  =  0. 

2 
Solving  by  the  rules  for  quadratics,  we  have  05  =  -  or  —1. 

EXAMPLES. 

8.  One  root  of  o^-37a;  +  84  =  0  is  3;  what  are  the 
others  ? 

3.  One  root  of  2oB^  +  6flj^  — 43a?-90  =  0  is  —2;  what 
are  the  others  ? 

4  One  root  of  240^-460^  +  290-6  =  0  is  ^;  what  are 
the  others  ? 

6.  One  root  of  320^-3205*- 94»  + 39  =  0  is -^;  what 
are  the  others  ? 

6.  Tworootsof  60^  — o^  —  42oB^+ 1505  +  60  =  0  are  2  and 
—  1 ;  what  are  the  others  ? 

7.  Two  roots  of  86ai*  — 445oj»  +  49  =  0  are  ^  and  -|; 
what  are  the  others  ? 

8.  Two  roots  of  o^-10ao?  +  35aV-60a%  +  24a*  =  0 
are  a  and  3a ;  what  are  the  others  ? 

9.  One  root  of  the  equation 

aj»-(m  +  2)o?-(m*+4m  +  5)oj  +  m»  +  6m'  +  llm  +  ^=^<^ 
is  m  + 1 ;  what  are  the  others  ? 


AM 
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63&  FonnatioA  of  Eqnatumi. 

It  followB  from  Art  633  that  if  the  roots  of 

are  a»  b^  •••,  k,  the  equation  may  be  written  in  the  finm 

(»  —  a)  (»  —  6)—(»  —  Ac)  »=  0. 

Hence^  to  form  an  equation  which  shall  have  any  required 
rootSy 

Svbtract  each  of  the  rootefrom  x,  atnd  place  the  product  of 
ike  reeuUing  esBpreseione  equal  to  siero.     (Compare  Art.  364.) 

1.  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  shall  be  1,  —  6^  ^  and 
6  ^ 

By  the  rule,     {x^l){x  +  6)(x^Wx  +  ^^0. 

Multiplying  the  terms  of  the  third  and  fourth  factors  by 
2  and  4,  respectively,  we  have 

(a?-.l)(a;  +  6)(2aj-.l)(4aj  +  6)  =  0. 
That  is,  8a?*  +  46aj»-.23aj»-61»  +  30F:a 


EXAMPLES. 

Form  the  equations  whose  roots  shall  be : 

2.   2,3,6.  e.    -2,  -2,  If  If 

8.    -2,-3,-4,9. 


7.  4,-6,-1,1. 


4.  1,  -2,3,0. 


8    1  -^  -^  -* 
*•   ^'      2^      ?      4 


6.  6,-l,li -i 


9.  2±V3,  -2±V5 
^Q    1±2V6  -2±V6 


U. 


2      '         2 


iB* 
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637.  Composition  of  Coefficients. 

By  Alt.  036,  the  equation  of  the  nth  degree  whose  roots 
are  a,  b,  c,  d,  ...,  k,  l,  m,  is 

(x  —  a)  (a?  —  6)  (aj  —  c)  (05  —  d)  •••  (a?  —  tn)  =  0.         (1) 

By  actual  multiplication,  we  obtain 

(x—a)  (a— 6)  =05*—  (a'\-b)x+abi 

(x^a)  {x—b)  (a?— c)=ar*— (a-f  6+c)aj*+(a6+5c+ca)a5— oftc; 
etc. 

When  all  the  factors  of  the  first  member  of  (1)  have  been 
multiplied  together,  we  shall  have  a  result  of  the  form 

where    i>i  =  —  (a  +  6  +  c  H ^-k-^l  +  m); 

|)j  =  oft  +  oc  +  6c  +  •••  +  to ; 

j?8  =  — (a6c  +  a6d  +  acd  +  •••  +  A:?m); 


Pn=:t  abcd^'klmy  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

Hence,  if  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  is  in  the  general 
form. 

The  coefficient  of  the  second  term  is  eqticU  to  minus  the  sum 
of  all  the  roots. 

llie  coefficient  of  the  third  term  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 
productSy  taken  two  at  a  time. 

The  coefficient  of  the  fourth  term  is  equal  to  minu^  the  sum 
of  their  products,  taken  three  al  a  time;  etc. 

J7ie  kut  term  is  equal  to  plus  or  minus  the  product  of  aU  the 
roots,  according  asnis  even  or  odd. 


It  follows  from  Art.  637  that,  if  an  equation  of  the 
nth  degree  is  in  the  general  form, 

If  the  second  term  is  wanting,  the  sum  of  the  roots  is  0. 
If  the  last  term  is  wanting,  at  least  one  root  is  0. 
If  the  last  term  is  integral,  it  is  divisible  Vs^  «^«i:^  \xs^fe 
gral  root. 


I 

I 
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^.  If  all  but  one  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  nth 
degree  in  the  general  form  are  known,  the  remaining  root 
may  be  found  either  by  adding  the  sum  of  the  known  roots 
to  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  of  the  given  equation 
and  changing  the  sign  of  the  result,  or  by  dividing  the  last 
term  of  the  given  equation  by  plus  or  minus  the  product  of 
the  known  roots  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

If  all  but  two  are  known,  the  coefficient  of  the  second 
term  of  the  depressed  equation  (Art.  635)  may  be  found  by 
adding  the  sum  of  the  known  roots  to  the  coefficient  of  the 
second  term  of  the  given  equation;  and  the  last  term  of 
the  depressed  equation  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  last 
term  of  the  given  equation  by  plus  or  minus  the  product  of 
the  known  roots  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd. 

EXAMPLES. 

In  each  of  the  following  obtain  the  required  roots  by 
the  above  method ; 

1.  Two  roots  of  aj*  —  4ic^—  17x-f60  =  0  are  —  4  and  6 ; 
what  is  the  other  ?  v     . 

2.  Three  roots  of  a;*  -  45 ic*  +  40a  +  84  =  0  are  2,  6,  and 

—7  ;  what  is  the  other  ? 

3.  Four  roots  ofar^-4aj^-5ar'-|-20aj*-h4a;  —  16  =  0are 
1,  —  1,  —  2,  and  4 ;  what  is  the  other  ? 

4.  Two  roots  of  aj*-f-2ic«-13a^-38a;-24  =  0  are -1 
and  4 ;  what  are  the  others  ? 

6.    Onerootof  15a^-f  a^— 31a;4-15  =  0  is  — -;  what  are 

the  others  ? 

6.  Throe  roots  of  ar^  -  74.a^  -  24a^  +  937 a?  -  840  =  0  are 
1,  —  7,  and  8 ;  what  are  the  others  ? 

7.  Two  roots  of  2a*- 13ar^- 91a:* +  390aj  + 216  =  0  are 

A  and ;  what  are  the  others  ? 

2 


\ 
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640.  Fractional  Eoots. 

An  equation  in  the  general  form  whose  coeffldenta  are  inte- 
gral,  cannot  have  as  a  root  a  rational  fraction  (Art.  154)  in 
its  lowest  terms. 

Let  the  equation  be 

where  p^  Pf,  ...,  p^  are  integral. 
If  possible^  let  ^,  a  rational  fraction  in  its  lowest  termSi 

0 

be  a  root  of  the  equation ;  then, 

Multiplying  each  term  by  b^~\  and  transposing, 
<^  =  -  (i),a->  +pta'-*b  +  ...  +i»,-,a6-«  +i).6--»). 

0 

By  hypothesis,  a  and  b  have  no  common  divisor. 

We  then  have  a  rational  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms 
equal  to  an  integral  expression,  which  is  impossible. 

Therefore  the  equation  cannot  have  as  a  root  a  rational 
fraction  in  its  lowest  terms. 

641.  Imaginary  Eoots. 

J(f  a  pure  imaginary  or  complex  number  (Art.  327)  is  a 
root  of  an  equation  in  the  general  form  with  real  coefficients, 
Us  conjugate  (Art.  337)  is  also  a  root. 

Let  the  equation  be 

af+ihar-* +  ...+!)._,  a? +1).  =  0,  (1) 

where  j^i^  ...,  p»  are  real  numbers. 

Let  a  +  6V— 1,  where  a  and  b  have  the  same  meanings 
as  in  Art.  827,  be  a  root  of  the  equation ;  then, 

(a  +  6>"^)" +jpi(a  +  6V^=^)-i  +  ... 
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Expanding  hy  the  Binomial  Theorem,  we  have  hj  AxL  S3S, 

If. 
+  -+l>«-i(a  +  JV^)+l>,-0.  (2) 

Collecting  the  leal  and  imaginary  terms,  we  shall  have  a 
result  of  the  form  

where  P  and  Q  are  reaL 
In  order  that  this  equation  may  hold,  we  must  have 

P  =  0,  and  Q  =  0. 

Now  substituting  a  —  6V— 1  for  x  in  the  first  member 
of  (1),  it  becomes 


••• 


+  P«-i(a-6V-l)+l>«.  (S) 


Expanding  the  powers  of  a  — 6V— 1,  we  shall  have  a 
result  which  differs  from  the  first  member  of  (2)  only  in 
having  the  odd  terms  in  each  expansion,  or  those  involving 
V— 1  as  a  factor,  changed  in  sign. 

Then,  collecting  the  real  and  imaginary  termSi  the  expres- 
sion (3)  is  equal  to 

P-  QV^, 

where  P  and  Q  have  the  same  meanings  as  before. 


But  since  P=0  and  Q  =  0,  P-  QV-T«0. 


Therefore  a  —  bV  — 1  \a  ^  "tooV.  oi  (IV 
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Note.  TTie  product  of  the  factors  of  the  flrst  member  of  (1),  Ait 
Ml,  currespondiiig  to  the  conjug&te  Imaginary  inoU  a+b^/^l  and 

[a-  (a+  6\'^)][ir-  (o-  bV-I)} 

and  is  therefore  poaltive  for  erery  real  value  of  x. 

642.  It  follows  from  Arts.  633  and  641  that  every  eqnft- 
tion  of  odd  degree  has  at  least  one  real  root ;  for  an  ei^uatioa 
cannot  have  an  odd  number  of  imaginary  roots. 


TaANSFORMATION  OF  EQUATIONS. 

643.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  uihich  ahaS 
have  the  same  roots  with  contrary  signs. 
Let  the  equation  be 

af +j),ar-'  +p,af-'+ ...  +p^,x+p,  =  a  (1) 

SubBtituting  —  y  for  JB,  we  have 

(-y)"+i>.(-y)"-'+j>.(-y)"-*+-+ft.-i(-ff)+p,=o. 

That  is, 


or,        r-Pisr-'+ftjr' ±p,^iyTp.  =  0;        (2) 

the  upper  or  lower  signs  being  taken  according  as  n  is  odd 
or  even. 

It  follows  from  (1)  and  (2)  that  the  desired  transforma- 
tion may  be  effected  by  simply  changiitg  the  signs  of  the 
alternate  terms  beginning  with  the  second. 

Note.   If  the  eqiultton  is  Incomplete,  an^  m\B^;T%  ^JOTm  tosuX  ^» 
supplied  with  Ihe  foefBcienl  wro  befora  appXy^  ttw  vvi^a- 
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Sxainj^  Transfonn  the  e(iuation  a^  —  10»-(-4b0  inta 
toother  which  shall  have  tJie  aame  loots  with  oonfau; 
■ignfl. 
The  aquation  may  be  written 

jB»  +  0.ir"-10a!  +  4  =  0. 
Then  by  the  rale,  the  transformed  equation  ia 

a?_0.a!»-10«-4=!0,  or  ic* - 10» - 4 » 0. 

6M.   To  tranafbrm  an  equation  into  onofAer  vAom  roota 

thail  be  m  timea  those  o/thejirtt. 
Let  the  equation  be 

Substituting  iL  for  x,  whence  y  =  mx,  we  hare 

Multiplying  each  term  by  m", 

y"+J>iWi!/""'+P»niV"'-f 1- P.-i*a""'y +!>.«*'=  0. 

Hence,  to  effect  the  desired  tranRformation,  nuMpli/  the 
second  term  by  m,  the  third  term  by  m',  awl  to  on. 

Example.  Transform  the  equation  a!*  -HJ^—  6  =  0  into 
another  whose  roots  shall  be  4  times  those  of  the  first. 

Supplying  the  missing  term  with  the  coefficient  zero,  and 
applying  the  rule,  we  have 

a:'4-4.73^-|-.4'.0a!'-4'-6  =  0,  ora!»  +  28a!»-384s.O. 

64&  To  transform  an  equation  with  fractional  Co^fftdetOi 
into  atkotker  whose  coeffldetUs  ahaU  be  itUegrai,  that  ofthtJlrM 
term  being  unity. 

The  transformation  may  be  effected  by  multiplying  the 
roots  of  the  equation  by  m  (Art.  644),  and  then  giving  to 
m  such  a  value  aa  wiW  ma^e  aXV  \.V%  (X«J!&j»KiAa  integral. 
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By  giving  to  m  the  least  value  which  will  make  all  the 
coefficients  integral,  the  result  will  be  obtained  in  its 
simplest  form. 

Example,  Transform  the  equation  a^ —-{ — —  =  0 

3      36      108 

into  another  whose  coefficients  shall  be  integral,  that  of  the 
first  term  being  unity. 

Multiplying  the  roots  by  m,  we  obtain 

3         36        108 

It  is  evident  by  inspection  that  the  least  value  of  m 

which  will  make  all  the  coefficients  integral,  is  6 ;  putting 

m  =  6,  we  have 

a:»-2a:«-a;4-2  =  0, 

whose  roots  bjd^  6  times  those  of  the  given  equation. 

646.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots 
shaU  be  those  of  the  first  increased  by  m. 

Let  the  equation  be 

**  +Pi^~^  +  •••  +l>n-iiP  +!>»  =  0.  (1) 

Substituting  y  —  m  for  x,  whence  y  =  x  +  m,  we  have 

(y-m)»+i)i(2^-m)-^  +  ...+p„_i(y-m)+i),  =  0.    (2) 

Expanding  the  powers  of  y  —  m  by  the  Binomial 
Theorem,  and  collecting  the  terms  involving  like  powers 
of  y,  we  shall  have  a  restdt  of  the  form 

y"  +  gir-'  +  -+<?n-iy+g«  =  o,  (3) 

whose  roots  are  those  of  the  given  equation  increased  by  m, 

647.  If  m  and  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equation  are 
integers,  the  coefficients  of  the  transformed  equation  may 
be  oonyeniently  found  by  the  following  method. 
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Fatting  »  +  m  for  jr  ia  (3),  we  obtain 
(»  +  «)■  +  ?,  (!»  +  m)-'  +  ...  +  j,_,(fli+in)  +  8.-0;     (4) 
which  mnat,  of  course,  take  the  same  form  as  (1)  od  ex- 
panding the  powers   of  x-f-m,  and  oollecting  the  terms 
inTolving  like  powers  of  x. 

Dividing  the  first  member  of  (4)  by  o!  +  m,  we  hm 

(a!+m)-'  +  g,(«  +  m)-'  +  ..-+9^(«  +  «)  +  9^i  (6) 
aa  a  qaotient,  with  a  remainder  g^ 

Dividing  (6)  by  a  +  m,  we  have  the  remainder  q^i ;  etc. 

Henoe,  to  obtain  the  coefficients  of  the  transformed 
equation : 

Divide  the  first  membvr  of  the  given  equation  by  x  +  m; 
the  remainder  will  be  the  last  term  of  the  reqiiirwi  eqwation. 

Divide  the  quotient  just  found  by  x  +  m;  the  remainder 
viiU  be  the  coefficient  of  the  next  to  the  last  term  of  the  tran»- 
formed  eqvalion;  and  so  on. 

646.  To  transform  an  equation  into  another  whose  roots 
shall  be  those  of  the  first  diminiakea  oj  m,  we  change  y  —  m 
to  y  +  tn  in  the  method  of  Art.  646,  and  x  +  mtoai  —  nin 
the  rule  of  Art.  647. 

649.  Transform  the  equation  2:*— 79+6  =  0  into  another 
whose  roots  shall  be  those  of  the  first  increased  by  2. 

We  may  either  substitute  1/  —  2  for  x  in  the  given  equa- 
tion, or  use  the  rule  of  Art.  647. 

In  the  latter  case,  dividing  a^  —  7»+ 6  by  «  +  2,  we  have 
x*  —  2x  —  3as  a  quotient,  and  12  as  a  remainder. 

Dividing  ir*  — 2x  — 3  by  x+2,  we  have  x  —  i  as  a 
quotient,  and  5  as  a  remainder. 

Dividing  ai  — 4  by  z  +  2,  we  have  the  remainder  •—6. 

Then  the  transformed  equation  is 
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650.  Synthetic  Diviiion. 

The  operation  of  division,  in  ezampleB  like  that  of  Art 
649,  may  be  comreniently  performed  by  a  process  known 
as  SyTithetic  Diviaion. 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  a^  — 12z*  +  39x  — 21  1^ 
x-3. 

Using  detached  coefficients  (Art.  105),  we  have 


1- 

1- 

12  +  29- 
3 
9 
■   9  +  27 

-21 
-   6 

^ 

-3 

-9  +  2,  Quotient 

+    2 
+   2- 

- 15,  RemaiDder. 

We  may  omit  the  first  term  of  each  partial  product,  for 
it  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  term  immediately  abov& 

Also,  the  second  term  of  each  partial  product  may  be 
added  to  the  corresponding  term  of  the  dividend,  provided 
we  change  the  sign  of  the  second  term  of  the  divisor  before 
multiplying. 

The  work  now  stands : 

1-12  +  29-21  11+3 
+  3  I1-9+3 


+  g 
-16 

The  first  term  of  the  divisor  being  unity  in  all  ^-^^Jwa^ 
tions  of  Art.  647,  it  may  be  omitted-,  asiA.  ti&a  5a%\.  \k«»». 
of  the  succe^ire  dividemU  constitute  tih«  qvicA>\%^^- 
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Kaising  the  oblique  columns,  the  operation  will  stand  u 
follows : 

Dividend,  1-12+29    -21  |  +3 

Partial  products,        +3-27    +    6 

Quotient,  1—9+2,-15  Beniaind«r. 

The  complete  result  is  obtained  as  follows : 

Multiplying  the  first  term  of  the  dividend  by  3,  and  add- 
ing the  result  to  the  second  term  of  the  dividend,  gives  the 
second  term  of  the  quotient. 

Multiplying  the  latter  by  3,  and  adding  the  result  to  the 
third  tenn  of  the  dividend,  gives  the  last  term  of  the 
quotient. 

Multiplying  the  latter  by  3,  and  adding  the  result  to 
the  last  term  of  the  dividend,  gives  the  remainder. 

Therofore  the  quotient  is  x'  —  9x  +  2,  and  the  remainder 
-15. 

UTotfi.  If  the  term  involving  any  power  of  z  is  wanting,  it  must  be 
supplied  with  the  coefficient  0  befure  applying  the  rule. 

By  the  methoil  of  Synthetic  Division,  the  work  of  trans- 
forming the  equation 

a^~7x  +  <>  =  0 

into  another  whose  roots  Khali  be  greater  by  2  (compare 

Art.  64St),  will  stand  as  follows: 

1+0-7+6  |_j-2 

zl  ±i  +  _£ 

-  2  -  3  +12,  Ist  Kem. 
-2  +8 

-  4  +  5,  2d  Rem. 

-  6,  3d  Rem. 
Thus  the  translDimfii  e(\v^a.t\tiu  w 
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65L  Transfonn  each  of  the  following  ioto  an  equation 
which  aliall  have  the  same  roots  with  contrary  signs : 

1.   a!*  +  3a!»-23:'-5a!-t-7  =  0.      3.   a!'-5a!'  +  16=0. 

3.  TrMisform  the  equation  **  —  6»*  —  7  a;  + 11  =  0  into 
another  whose  roots  shall  be  those  of  the  first  multiplied 
by  3. 

4.  Transform  the  equation  if  +  63?  —  2x  —5  =  0  into 
another  whose  roots  shall  be  those  of  the  first  multiplied 
by  -  5. 

6.   Transform  the  equation  Za;*— 5a;+7=0  into  another 

whose  roots  shall  be  those  of  the  first  multiplied  by  ~- 

6.  Transform  the  equation  6a!*  — Saj'+Sai'- 64  =  0  into 
another  whose  roots  shall  be  those  of  the  first  multiplied 

Transform  each  of  the  following  into  an  equation  with 
integral  coefficieiits,  that  of  the  first  term  being  unity  : 


7-  ^  +  ^  +  1-1=0.      9.  «•  + 


Sa^     iaf 


27      72 


5  ^20  45      76^376 

11.   Transform  the  equation  a?  +  23?—7x—72  =  0  into 
another  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  4. 

18.   Transform  the  equation  z"  —  19z*  +  268  =  0  into 
another  whose  roots  shall  be  less  by  6. 

13    Transform  the  equation  ii^+5z'  +  4z  — 23  =  0  into 
another  whose  roots  shall  be  greater  by  1. 

14.   Transfonn  the  equation  n^  —  ^—l^-^l-r.—'^^^ 
into  another  whose  roots  shall  be  gceaVet  \i?  %• 
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15.  TzanafOrtn  the  eqaatioa  af  +  3^  —  5»  +  2nO  into 
Mioth"  whose  roots  shall  be  less  hj  6. 

16.  Tnnsfonn  thfi  equation  z*  — 9a^  — 6s— 12b0  into 
■Dothar  vhoae  toots  shall  be  greater  I^  4. 

6S3.    Ibtran^fbrm  ths  aqiuaiim 

when  pi  U  not  Mra,  into  another  vAom  aeeond  term  illatt  be 
wantbtg. 

Expanding  the  poven  of  jr  —  m  in  the  first  member  of 
(2),  Art.  646,  and  oolleoting  the  terms  inTolving  like  pow- 
ers of  y,  we  have 

jr+(p.-««)!r-'+-  =  o. 

If  m  is  80  taken  that  pi—mn  =  0,  whence  m  =  — ,  the 
coefficient  of  y"~'  will  be  zero. 

Hence  the  desired  transformation  may  be  effected  by  sub- 
Btituting  in  the  given  equation  jr  —  -  in  place  of  a 

DESCARTES'  RULE  OF  SIGNS. 

653.  Vote  1.  If  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  la  In  the  geneial 
form  (Art.  (120),  a  Permanenet  of  Blgn  occurs  when  two  Hnooesslve 
temu  have  the  same  sign,  and  a  Variation  of  sign  oocun  when  two 
■ucceisive  terms  have  oppotUe  algnH. 

Tliufi,  in  the  equation  3fl  —  Sx*  —  3^  +  &x+l=Q,  there  are  two  per- 


Sflscartei'  Enle.  No  equation,  whether  complete  or  jneom- 
piete,  can  have  a  greater  nnmber  of  posilive  roots  than  it  Acu 
variations  of  niffn;  and  no  complete  equation  can  have  a 
greater  number  of  negative  roots  than  it  hat  permanences  of 
sign. 

Let  an  equation  in  the  general  form  have  the  following 
signs, 

++0-+0  0 +0  0  0-++0+ 

the  missing  terms  Wiwg  au^'pViei  mfti  msto  ■»«i%s£)»k&». 
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If  we  introduce  a,  new  positive  root  a,  we  multiply  this 
by  «  —  a  (Art.  636) ;  writing  only  the  siffns  which  oconr  in 
the  process,  we  have 

+  +0-+0  0--+0  0  0-  +  +  0+      (1) 

+  - 

+  +0-+0  0 +0  0  0-  +  +0  + 

0+-0  0+  +  — 0  0  0+ 0- 

+  m--  +  -0~m  +  ~0  0--i-m-4--     (2) 

where  m  siguifies  a  term  which  may  be  +,  0,  or  — . 

Now,  in  each  of  the  expressions  (1)  and  (2),  let  a  dot  be 
placed  over  the  first  minus  sign,  then  over  the  next  plus 
sign,  then  over  the  next  minus  sign,  and  so  on ;  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  terms  marked  m  in  (2). 

The  number  of  dots  shows  the  number  of  variations  in 
(1),  and  the  least  number  of  variations  in  (2) ;  thus,  in  (1) 
t^ere  are  six  variations,  and  in  (2)  at  least  nine. 

In  the  above  .result  we  observe  the  following  laws : 

I.  If  a  dotted  term  in  (1)  follows  a  term  of  unlike  sign, 
as  5, 10,  or  15,  the  corresponding  term  of  (2)  is  dotted. 

II.  If  a  dotted  term  in  (1)  follows  one  or  more  ciphers, 
as  4,  8,  or  14,  that  term  of  (2)  under  the  left-hand  cipher 
is  dotted;  as  3,  6,  or  11. 

III.  The  last  term  of  (2)  is  dotted. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  introduction  of  a  new 
positive  root  increases  the  number  of  variations  in  the 
equation  by  at  least  one ;  for  to  each  dot  in  (1)  there  corre- 
sponds' one  in  (2),  and  besides  the  last  term  of  (2)  is  dotted. 

If,  then,  we  form  the  product  of  ail  the  factors  coit*- 
sponding  to  the  negative  and  imaginax^  xoote  o^  ^-tv  e.ofx*' 
tion,  multiplying  the  result  by  the  fajctoT  toTxtftV"^^^*'"* 
BMh  positire  root  introdaoes  at  lea&t  one  'va.-na^<^^^ 
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Henoe  tihe  eqnatioa  cannot  hare  &  greater  number  oS 
positive  roots  than  it  has  variations  of  b^q. 


IToto  2.  That  tbe  above  laws  hold  nnlTenally  ma;  be  demonstnted 
as  followB ;  m  denoting,  as  before,  a  leim  which  may  be  either  ■+,  0, 


I.  Sinoe  the  slgnB  of  all  the  tenns  of  an  eqnation  may  be  changed 
wlthoiit  altering  the  TSloes  of  iia  roots,  the  only  oaaee  which  oau  oocoi 
are:  (a.),  a  —  sign,  and  (hen  r  suoceeslTe  +  signs,  followed  by  a 
dotted  — sign;  (&.),  a  cipher,  and  then r  snooosslTO  +  signs,  followed 
by  a  dotted  —  alga.  ~ 


_+  +  ...+ 


(6.) 

0  + +  ..-  +  - 


n.  The  only  cases  which  can  occut  are:  (c.),  a  —  sign,  tJieo  r 
Buccesalve  +  aigne,  and  then  g  aucceeaive  ciphers,  followed  by  a  dotted 
—  Hlgn ;  (d.),  a  cipher,  (hen  r  succeaBlve  -f  signs,  nod  then  q  suo- 
cesBive  ciphers,  followed  by  a  dotted  —  dgn. 

-  +  +  -  +  0  0  .-.  0  -  0  4-  +  —  +  0  0  —  0  — 


(-0  0-. 


0  +  +  ...+  0  0  - 


m.  The  above  results  demonstrate  the  third  law  In  aU  oases 
except;  («.),  a—  aigu,  and  then  r  succesBlve  +  sigiu  at  the  end  of 


the  eqoation ; 
Dt  the  eqoacio 


(/.),  a  cipher 


and  then  r  aucceselTe  +  signs  at  the  end 
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To  prove  the  second  statement  in  Descartes'  Enle,  let  ^y 
be  substituted  for  x  in  any  complete  equation;  then  since 
the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  beginning  with  the  second 
are  changed  (Art.  643),  the  original  permanences  of  sign 
become  variationa. 

But  the  transformed  equation  cannot  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  positive  roots  than  it  has  variations;  and  hence  the 
original  equation  cannot  have  a  greater  number  of  negative 
roots  than  it  has  permanences. 

Note  3.  In  all  applicatdons  of  Descartes*  Rule,  the  equation  must 
contain  a  term  independent  of  x ;  that  is,  no  root  must  be  equal  to 
zero  (Art.  350)  ;  for  a  zero  root  cannot  be  considered  as  either  positive 
or  negative. 


It  follows  from  the  last  part  of  Art.  653  that  in  any 
equation,  whether  complete  or  incomplete^  the  number  of 
negative  roots  cannot  exceed  the  number  of  variations  in 
the  equation  which  is  formed  from  the  given  equation  by 
changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  beginning  with 
the  second. 


In  any  complete  equation,  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
permanences  and  variations  is  equal  to  the  number  of  terms 
less  one,  or  to  the  degree  of  the  equation ;  that  is,  to  the 
number  of  roots  (Art.  633). 

Hence,  if  the  roots  of  a  complete  equation  are  all  real, 
the  number  of  positive  roots  is  equal  to  the  number  of  vari- 
ations, and  the  number  of  negative  roots  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  permanences. 

An  equation  whose  terms  are  all  positive  can  have  no 
positive  root;  and  a  complete  equation  whose  terms  are 
alternately  positive  and  negative  can  have  no  negative  root. 


1.  Determine  the  nature  of  the  roots  of 
There  is  no  variation,  and  consequently  no  po^\\Ivi^  xtj^X^ 
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ging  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  begianiag  with 
Kind  (Art.  654),  wo  hnv^a^  +  lix  — 6  =  0. 
inpare  Note,  Art,  643.) 
B  this  there  is  one  Tariation,  and  hence  the  giren  eqna- 
in  cannot  have  more  than  oue  negative  root  (Art.  654). 
Henoe,  since  the  equation  hiia  three  roots  (Art.  Byt*}),  oao 
.  them  must  be  negative   and  the  other  two  imaginary 
Lrt.  M2). 

Note,    If  two  or  mor^  BUG(M^sHiTi>  lorms  of  an  eqnsljon  are  wanting, 
llovnt  \>s  D«Acarte«'  Rule  Umt  thu  eiguation  must  bave  imaelnar; 


EXAMPLES. 

The  roots  of  the  following  equations  being  all  real,  de- 
termine their  signs : 

S.   2a^-3a!'-17a!  +  30-0. 

5.  33!"-lla*-19a;-5  =  0. 

B.  SB*  +  68a!' +  441  =  0. 

6.  4a!'  +  283?  +  39a!'-7»-10  =  0. 

7.  SB"  -  41  ai'  + 12  3!'  + 292  as +  240  =  a 

8.  3iB'-2a!'-45a;'  +  92a!-48  =  0. 

Determine  the  nature  of  the  roots  of  the  following :  ; 

9.   a?-8a?-12  =  0.   18.   af-inf-B-O. 

10.  a^  +  3a?+l  =  0.     18.   «'  +  2a!*  +  3ii»  +  l=-0. 

11.  a:»  +  l  =  0.  14.   a^  +  2a!'-l  =  0.  (PntiB»  =  y., 

DIFFERENTIATION. 

657.   We  shall  first  demonstrate  three  propoeitions  ii 
regard  to  limits. 
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I.  The  limit  of  the  sum  of  any  number  of  variab*et  w  the 
lum  of  their  limits.  ^ 

Let  I*,  y",  *',  ...,  be  the  limits  of  the  variaUes  x,  y,  z,  ... . 

Then  te^—x,  y'—y,  z'—z,  ...,  are  variables  which  can  be 
made  less  than  any  assigned  quantity,  howeTer  small  (Art. 
209,  Note). 

Therefore,      {!^-x)  +  {y'-y)  +  {z'-z')+ ■-, 
or  i^x'+y'+z'+-)-{x  +  y+z+.-), 

con  be  made  less   than  any  assigned  quantity,  however 
small. 

Hence,  x'+y'+z'-i —  is  the  limit  ofx+y  +  z-i 

II.  The  limit  of  the  product  of  a  cotistant  and  a  varUMe  ia 
the  constant  muiliplied  by  the  limit  of  the  variable. 

Let  a  be  a  constant,  and  let  z*  and  x  have  the  same  mean* 
ings  as  above. 

Then  a{x'—x),  or  ax'— ax,  can  be  made  less  than  any 
assigned  quantity,  however  small. 

Whence,  ox'  is  the  limit  of  ax. 

III.  7^e  limSt  of  the  prodrug  of  any  number  of  variaMea 
ia  the  product  of  their  limits. 

Let  x',  y",  z',  ...,  and  x,  y,  z,  ...,  have  the  same  meanings 
as  above,  and  let  x'—x=l,y'—y  =  m,  z'~z  =  n,  .... 

Then  I,  m,  n,  ...,  are  variables  which  can  be  made  less 
than  any  assigned  quantity,  however  small. 

Now,  x'y'z':.  =(x  +  l)(r/  +  m)  {z  +  n)  — 

BiE^...-f- terms  involving  ^  m,n, 


x'y'z! xyt-- 13  terms  involving  Z,  m,  n, (1) 

The  second  member  of  (1)  can  be  made  less  than  any 
tssigned  quantity,  however  small. 
Therefore,  x'y'z' ...  is  the  Hmit  oi  ayx 


m 

MBl  Dninitives. 

In  any  fnnotion  of  x  (Art.  213),  let  ic  +  A  be  ■ 
ba  ib;   rabtzact  from  the  lesolt  the  giren  tanatioOf  and- 
diTide  the  remainder  by  A. 

The  limiting  value  of  the  lemlt  as  k  approaohes  ths  Imit 
Mzo,  ia  oalled  the  derivative  ofthe,fiaution  (oOk  rapaet  to  », 

Let  it  be  zeqaired,  for  example^  to  find  the  deziTitin  off 

af-iaf  +  S 
itii  napeet  to  ». 

Sobttitating  « -f-  A  for  fl^  and  saMnoti]^  bam.  tlw  await 
the  given  fobction,  we  hare 

=  3afh+3xk*  +  h'-izk-  2A'. 
DiTi<^g  this  resalt  by  A,  we  hare 

3as*  +  3!BA  +  A»-4a!-2A.  (1) 

The  Hmiting  value  of  (1)  as  A  approaches  0,  is  3x*  — 4xl 
Hence  the  derivative  of  af  —  23?  +  B  with  respect  to  x is 
3a!'-4i». 
The  process  exemplified  above  is  called  Differentiation. 

659.  In  general,  let  u  represent  any  function  of  x ;  and 
suppose  that,  when  x  is  changed  to  z  +  A,  tt  becomes  u  +  k'. 
Then  the  derivative  of  u  with  respect  to  a;  ia 

ii„r(.  +  a')— .-I 

»ioL     h     ]' 

where  /t"    is  used  as  an  abbreviatdoa  for  "the  limit  u  jl 
approaches  zero  of." 
It  follows  from  the  above  that 


111,  m. 


(1) 

where  — u  stands  for  the  derivative  of  u  with  respect  to  x. 
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660.  The  process  of  differentiation  is  much  facilitated 
by  means  of  the  following  formulae,  in  which  a  and  n  repre- 
sent constants,  and  u,  v,  to, ...,  any  functions  of  x\ 

I.   Aa,=  l. 
dx 

11.   — (u  +  d)= — u. 
dx  dx 

III.   — (au)=:^a — w. 
dx^     '        dx 

Tf  r     d  /     ,       ,       ,       X       d      ,   d      ,    d      , 
dx  dx        dx       dx 

V.   —  (uvw  "')  =  (vw  "A  — u-f  (ww«")  — V  -!-•••  • 
dx  dx  dx 

VI.   ~(tt")  =  nu"-*— tt. 
dx  dx 

VII.    —  (oaj*)  =  noaf-^ 
dx 


In  proving  the  formulae  of  Art.  660,  we  shall  sup- 
pose that,  when  X'{-h  is  substituted  for  x,  u,  Vj  tv,  ...,  are 
changed  in  consequence  to  t*  +  ^',  v -f  h",  w -h h"',  .... 

Proof  of  I.     By  Art.  658, 

±  Um  r(ag  +  ^)-a?1-i 

dx        A  =  o[  ;i  J      ^• 

That  is,  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  x  itself  is  unity. 
Proof  of  II. 
d_,^  .  ^x        lfanr(tt  +  V+a)-(u  +  a}1       lim  R^H^l^ 

by  Art.  669,  (1). 

That  is,  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  a  function  of  x 
plus  a  constant  is  equal  to  the  derivative  of  tlie  function  of  x. 

For  example,  ~  (3»*  -5)  =  ~  (Sx"). 

dx  dx 
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-""."-^[t}^'^''")-"!"  (Art.6S9,  CD). 

That  is,  (A«  deritiaiiiM  wiftA  rexpect  to  x  of  a  cfinetant  timet 
a  fiiiKtion  of  xia  eqwd  to  the  constant  timet  the  d^rivaiive  of 
tfte  fitndion  of  x. 

lor  eiample,  A(3ii)  =  3£(x>). 

Proof  of  Vt. 
^(«+«  +  «  +  -) 

_  iin  r(»+;;'+»+t"+i»+>"'+— )-(i.+i.+«.+...n 
_  Urn  rt'+/i"+A"'+...-i 

*i»[  A  J 

.^.+1.+A„+.... 

ox        oe        oai 
That  is,  the  derivative  with  reaped  to  x  of  the  aum  of 
any  number  of  ftinctiona  of  x  is  egual  to  the  mm  of  their 
derivatives. 

Pi-oof  of  V.    Consider  first  the  caae  of  two  factors. 

d_  -     ,  ^   lim  r(u+h'){v+h")-mr\ 
dx^     '      h  =  o\_  h  J 

=   Urn  [iih''  +  (v+k")k'l 
A  =  0J_  h  J 

by  Art.  657, 1.  aiu\  111.  I 
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As  h  approaches  the  limit  0,  h"  also  approaches  0,  and 
therefore  the  limiting  value  of  v  +  h'*  is  v. 


Whence, 


d  /     V  d      ,      d 

—  (ttv)  =  u  —  V  -\-v  —  u, 

dx  dx  dx 


(1) 


Consider  next  the  case  of  three  factors. 

--  (juvw)  =  —  [ (uv) .  w]  =  w  —  (uv)  +UV  —  w,  by  (1) 
doii  dx  dx  dx     ' 


f    d      ,      d    \^      d 
\  da;  dx   J  dx 


w 


d      ,         d      ,        d 
dx  dx  dx 

In  like  manner  the  theorem  may  be  proved  for  any  num- 
ber of  factors. 

That  is,  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  oftlie  product  of  any 
ntimber  of  functions  of  x  is  eqvxil  to  the  sum  of  the  results 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  derivative  of  each  factor  by  all  the 
other  factors. 

For  example,  —  [(a;+l)a:']  =  (a;+l)  — («*)+«*:^(»-f  1). 

dx  dx  dx 


Proof  of  VI. 


d^ 
dx 


( 


«.        Urn  [{u  +  h^Y-u*-! 

'   A=oL       h       J 


Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  cancelling  u". 


d 


lim 


dx^     ^      h^O 


|2 


by  Art,  657,  IH, 
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.      Aah  approaches  the  limit  0,  k'  also  appioaolies  0,  and  ths 
limiting  Talue  of  the  second  expreissioii  in  brackets  is  nW~*. 


dx^    '  dx 

For  example,  ^[(a!'+l)"]  =  3  (x'  +  l)'£(ie'  +  l). 

Fnof  of  VII. 

ByllL,  ^(oaf)  =  a^(jc")  =  (inx-  '^a;,  by  VL, 
etc  OX'  dx 

=  anar-',  by  I. 

That  is,  the  derivative  villi  n-Kiiecl  lo  x  of  a  constant  timrn 
any  power  of  x  is  equal  to  the  constant,  times  the  pxjionent  of 
the  power,  times  x  raised  to  a  power  whose  exponent  it  lets 
by\. 

For  example,  -^  (Zsf)  =  123?. 

EXAMPLES. 
662.  1.   Find  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of 

2x'-5^  +  lx-6. 
By  II.  and  IV.,  Art.  661, 

A(2a^-5a^+7a!-6)  =  ^(2a!')-|-{6a!*)  +  -^(7a:) 
dx  ax  das  ax 

-6«"-10x  +  T,  by  VII. 
Find  the  derivatives  with  respect  to  a!  of  the  following; 

2.  3i'-6.  6.   6»'  +  r^-12«"  +  8«-2. 

3.  23?-a^  +  x.  7.   5a^-2a:'-9«'-6a?. 

«.   i'-7i"  +  2x'  +  l.        8.   i'  +  8i'  +  10«'-2ai  +  7. 
S.   3i'  +  5i'-lli".  9.   33»-8«'  +  i'-16?-lJ. 
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10.  Find  the  derivative  with  respect  to  a;  of  («^  +  !)'• 
By  VL,  ^[(a^^iy^  =  S{a^+iy£  (a^+1) 

=  3(»*-hl)*-  2a?,  by  II.  and  VIL, 
=  6a?(ar»+l)'. 

11.  Find  the  derivative  with  respect  to  x  of  {x+1)  («*— 2). 

A[(a?4.1)(a?«-2)]  =  (a?+l)£(a?«-2)+(a?«-2)£(x-hl) 

=  (a;  +  l)2a;  +  (aj'-2) 
=2ar^+2aj  +  a;*-2 
=3«*+2a;-2. 

Find  the  derivatives  with  respect  to  x  of  the  following : 

12.  (3a?-l)«.  17.    (l-aj)(2-3ar»)(l+a;'). 

13.  (aa^-hbx  +  cy.  18.  (a?-h4)«(a;*- 2a;-f  3). 

14.  »*(«»- 3).  19.  (a:2-2)«(a?-f  1)*. 
16.  (2a; -3)  (3a; +  4).  20.  (4a;  +  5)»(4-5a;y. 
16.  (a; +  2)  (a; +  3)  (a; -5).  21.  (ar»+a;-l)«(ar^-a;+l)*. 

663.  Snooessive  Differentiation. 

If  u  is  any  function  of  x,  the  derivative  of  the  derivative 
of  tt  is  called  the  Second  Derivative  of  u  with  respect  to  x^ 

and  is  represented  by  — -  u. 

The  derivative  of  the  second  derivative  of  u  is  called  the 
Third  Derivative  ofu  with  respect  to  x,  and  is  represented  by 

dp 

— -u;  etc. 

1.   Find  the  successive  derivatives  with  respect  to  x  of 

3a;»-9a;*-12a;  +  2. 

We  have,    A(3a;8-9a^-12x  +  2)  =  ^a? -\%x-V2.« 
dx 
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^(Sx"  -^3?-  12x  +  2)  =  18. 
^(3a;'-9a!*-12a!  +  2)  =  0;  etc. 

ITote.  It  will  he  iimlonitoDd  Iier«ftf1«r  thitt  w)i(^ii  ne  apeak  of  Ou 
livaUve  of  a  fuucUuii  uf  z,  tlu>  jtrsl  dt'rivaljve  is  meant. 

EXAMPLES. 
Finil  the  BucGeBBire  derivatives  with  respect  to  a;  of  • 
8.    ■ix'  +  xJr-^.  5.   j:*-x"-.1^'+7. 

3.  !i?-6!t»  +  4a!.  6.   2a!'  +  9a!:'-21ax 

4.  Sar*  +  83^  - 12»".  7.   6x'-4a!*  +  3a!»-2. 

MULTIPLB  BOOTS. 

664.  If  an  etjuation  has  two  or  more  roots  equal  to  a 
(Art.  633,  Note),  a  ia  said  to  be  a  Multiple  Eoot  of  the 
equation. 

In  the  above  case,  a  is  called  a  dotMe  root,  triple  root, 
quadruple  root,  etc.,  according  aa  the  equation  has  two  roots, 
three  roots,  four  roots,  etc.,  equal  to  a. 

665i  Let  the  equation 

j>„a:"+PiiE"-'H |-l).-ia!+p.-0  (1) 

have  m  roots  equal  to  a. 

By  Art.  636,  the  first  member  can  be  put  in  the  form 

{z-arnx)  (Art.  628);  (2) 

where  f{x)  is  the  product  of  the  factors  correspondiug  to 
the  remainirp  roots  of  (1),  and  ia  therefore  an  integral 
expression  of  the  (n  —  m)th  degree  with  leapeot  to  & 
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By  Art.  660,  V.,  the  derivative  of  (2)  with  respect  to  «  is 
(a,  _  a)-£f{x)  -^f{x)  £  [(a:  -  a)-], 

or,      (a?  -  a)*/i(aj)  +  m  (a?  -  a)'^^f(x),  by  Art  660,  VI.  (3) 
Note.  The  derivative  of  /(x)  with  respect  to  x  is  usually  denoted 

by  Aix). 

It  is  evident  that  the  expression  (3)  is  divisible  by 
(a;  — a)"*"^;  and  therefore  the  equation  formed  by  equating 
it  to  zero  will  have  m  —  1  roots  equal  to  a. 

Hence,  if  any  equation  of  the  form  (1)  has  m  roots  equal  to 
a,  the  equation  formed  by  eqvxUing  to  zero  the  derivative  of  its 
first  Tnemher  will  have  m  —  1  roots  equal  to  a. 

666.  It  follows  from  Art.  665  that,  to  determine  the 
existence  of  multiple  roots  in  an  equation  of  the  form 

we  proceed  as  follows : 

Find  the  H,C.F.  of  the  first  member  and  its  derivative. 

If  there  is  no  H.G.F.,  there  can  be  no  multiple  roots. 

If  there  is  a  H,C,F,,  by  equating  it  to  zero  and  solving  the 
rtrSulting  equation,  the  required  roots  may  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  times  that  each  root  occurs  in  the  given 
equation  exceeds  by  one  the  number  of  times  that  it  occurs 
in  the  equation  formed  from  the  H.G.F. 

1.   Find  all  the  roots  of 

aj5  4-a^_9aj8»5aJ  +  i6ic+12»a  (1) 

The  derivative  of  the  first  member  is 

6aj*  +  4aj»  -  27aj»  -  lOaj  +  16. 

The  H.C.F.  of  this  and  the  first  member  of  (1)  is  a?— x— *I. 
Solving  the  equation  ^^  a?  —  2  =  0,  'w^'ka.N^  x =^  o't  — \ 
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ienoe  the  multiple  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  2,  2, 

and-l. 

vidii^  12  by  miEus  the  product  of  2,  2,  —  1,  and  —  1, 
remaining  root  is  —  3  (Art.  639). 
hereon  the  roots  of  (1)  are  2,  2,  —  1,  —  1,  and  —  3. 

EXAMPLES. 

I  all  the  roots  of  each  of  the  following : 

5.  a»  +  3ai'-24a;  +  2S  =  0. 

4.   S3?+i3?~6Gx  +  6S  =  0. 

6.  ir*  +  6!r'  +  a^-24iB  +  16  =  0. 

6.  a/'  +  7a?  +  93?-27x-H  =  0. 

7.  !B«-7!B'  +  2a?  +  12!»-8  =  0. 

8.  a!*-63:»-28**+120a!  +  288  =  0. 

667.  An  equation  of  the  form  a"  —  a  =  0  can  have  no 
multiple  roots ;  for  the  derivative  of  a;"  —  o  is  na?""',  and 
af  —  a  and  iws"'  have  no  common  factor  except  unity. 

Therefore  the  n  roots  of  x"  =  a  are  all  different. 

Tt  follows  from  the  above  that  every  expression  has  two 
different  square  roots,  three  different  cabe  roots,  and  in 
general  n  different  nth  roots. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  BOOTS. 

668.  To  find  a  superior  limit  to  the  potUive  roota  of  tk» 
equation 

f(x)  =  IE"  +p,x"'  +  -■  +Pn-iX-i-p^  =  0.  (1) 

Let  p,  be  the  absolute  value  of  the  negative  coefficient  of 
greatest  absolute  value,  and  af"  the  highest  power  of  x 
which  has  a  negative  coefficient. 

Then  none  o£  k\ie.  iavX,  »  teims  have  negative  oc  nta. 
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Now  /(a?)  will  be  positive  when  x  is  positive,  provided 

af  -Pr!Xf-'  -PrOf-'-^ p,X  -Pr  (2) 

is  positive;  for/(a;)  is  equal  to  (2)  plus 

Pl^-'  +  '"-hp.-liXr-*^'  +  {P.+Pr)^-'+'"+{Pn+Pr), 

a  positive  quantity. 
We  may  write  (2)  in  the  form 

af  -Pr  (af-  +  af-- *  +  •••+«  + 1), 
or,  or  -  pr^'^' '7  ^  (Art.  115).  (3) 

05  —  1 

Then  f{x)  will  be  positive  when  x  is  positive,  provided 
(3)  is  positive. 

But  if  a?  is  greater  than  unity,  (3)  is  greater  than 

af-l),5— -.  (4) 

X  —  1 

Therefore  for  values  of  x  greater  than  unity,  f(x)  will  be 
positive  if  (4)  is  positive;  or,  if  (a?  — l)af  —  j),a5*"*+*  is 
positive ;  or,  if  (a;  —  1)  aj"*  —  jj^  is  positive. 

But  if  a?  is  greater  than  unity,  (aj  —  1)  a*"'  —  p^  is  greater 
than  {x  —  1)  (aj  — 1)'~* — p„  or  (x  —  1)*— p^ ;  hence  for  values 
of  x  greater  than  unity,  /(a?)  will  be  positive  if  (a?  —  1)*  —  p, 
is  positive  or  zero;  or,  if  (aj  — 1)'  is  greater  than  or  equal 
to  p, ;  or,  if  aj  —  1  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  -y/pi^ 

That  is,  for  all  values  of  x  greater  than  or  equal  to 
1  +  'v^,  f{x)  is  positive. 

Hence,  no  root  of  (1)  can  equal  or  exceed  1  +  \/p^;  that 
is,  1  +  'Vpr  is  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots. 

Example,   Find  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots  of 

a!*  - 19  aJ- 46  a? +120  =  0. 

Here,  Pr  =  46,  and  n  —  a  =  2 ;  whence,  «  =  2. 

Then  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roota  i%  \  -V  >r^'»  ^"^ 
7.78  approximately. 
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rot*,   lu  applying  Ihe  principles  of  ArU  008,  the  I 

in  till:  t^quaUoo  muBl  b«  considured  as  Hits  coeSicleiit  of  af, 

9    Hy  chaugiiig  the  sigiis  of  the  alternate  terms  of  an 

— tioii  beginning  with  tlie  second,  an  equation  is  formed 

rontH  are  those  of  the  first  with  oontr&ry  signs 

(Art.  frt3). 

The  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots   of  the  trana- 

irmed  equation,   obttiiiied  as  in  Art.  W>8,  with  ita   sign 

i.hanged,  will  evidently  be  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative 

roots  of  the  given  equation. 

Example.   Find  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative  roots  of 
x'-^-Sx'  +nx-l^  =  n.  (1) 

Changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  beginning  vith 
the  second,  we  have 

!ii'  +  53?-llx-13  =  0.  (2) 

Here,  p,  =  13,  and  n  —  «  =  1 ;  whence,  »  =  3. 
Then  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots  of   (2)  is 
1  +  "v^,  and  therefore  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative 
toots  of  (1)  is  -  (1  +  \/i3). 

EXAMPLES. 
670.  Find  a  superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots,  and  an 
inferior  limit  to  the  negative  roots,  of: 

1.  a*-2^-3x  +  7  =  0.        4.   ai* -7 3? -So? +  6^0. 

2.  a?-&x'  +  2x  +  9  =  0.        ft.   a!*  +  6a:!'-3«  — 11=0. 

3.  !C'  +  3a?-4a!-10  =  0.      6.   of +  2af-S<if  +  7  =  0. 
G73.    If  Cuo  real  numbers,  a  and  b,  not  roots  of  the  equation 

when  subslitiUfd  for  x  in  f(x),  give  remits  of  opponU  ingn, 
in  odd  number  o/ tools  o//(,3:l  =  0  lie  betiotena  and  6. 
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Let  a  be  algebraically  greater  than  h. 

Let  d^  ...,  ^  be  the  real  roots  of  /(aj)  =  0  lying  between 
a  and  b,  and  h,..,,k  the  remaining  real  roots. 

Then  by  Art.  636, 
/(ic)=:(a;  — d)...(aj  — gr).(a;  — ^)...(aj  — fc).^(a?),      (1) 

where  F{x)  is  the  product  of  the  factors  corresponding  to 
the  imaginary  roots  of  f{x)  =  0. 

Substituting  a  and  b  for  x  in  (1),  we  have  (Art.  628), 
/(a)  =  (a— d)  ••-.(«— S')  •  (a — /i)  •••  (a— A:)  •  ^(a), 
and     f{b)=(b-d)'"(b^g)'(b-h)"'(b-k)'F(b). 

Since  each  of  the  quantities  d,  ...,  g  is  less  than  a  and 
greater  than  b,  each  of  the  factors  a  —  d,  ...,  a  —^  is  posi- 
tive, and  each  of  the  factors  6  —  d,  ...,&  —  gr  is  negative. 

Again,  since  none  of  the  quantities  h,  ...,/:  lie  between  a 
and  by  the  expression  (a  — A) •••(a  — A;)  has  the  same  sign 
as  (b^h)---(b^k). 

Also,  F(a)  and  F(b)  are  positive ;  for  the  product  of  the 
factors  corresponding  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  imaginary  roots 
is  positive  for  every  real  value  of  x  (Art.  641,  Note). 

But  by  hypothesis,  /(a)  and  f(b)  are  of  opposite  sign. 

Hence  the  number  of  factors  6  —  d, ...,  &  —  gr  must  be  add; 
that  is,  an  odd  number  of  roots  lie  between  a  and  b. 

If  the  numbers  substituted  differ  by  unity,  it  is  evident 
that  the  integral  part  of  at  least  one  root  is  known. 

672.  1.  Locate  the  roots  of  aj'  +  a^  —  6aj  — 7  =  0. 

By  Descartes'  Rule  (Art.  653),  the  equation  cannot  have 
more  than  one  positive,  nor  more  than  two  negative  roots. 

The  values  of  the  first  member  for  the  values  0,  1,  2,  3, 
—  1,  —  2,  and  —  3  of  a?  are  as  follows  : 

r  =  0;  -7.      aj=:2;  -7.      «  =  — 1;  —1.      aj=s-3;  -7 

»=rl;  -11.    a?«3;  11.        a;  =  -2-,  1. 
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lince  the  sign  of  the  first  member  is  —  when  x  =  2,  and 
rhen  x  =  3,  one  root  lies  between  2  and  3. 
he  others  lie  between  —1  and  —2,  and  —2  and  — 3, 
ectively. 
be  integral  parts  of  the  roots  are  2,  —  1,  and  —  2. 

te.  In  locating  rooia  by  the  above  method,  Aral  inalce  trial  at 
■mbers  0,  ],  2,  etc.,  conuniiiug  the  process  uDiil  ilie  nuinbec 
live  roots  dei«rmtiied  la  tbe  same  as  baa  boea  previuualy  indl- 
ly  Descartes'  Rule. 
.us,  in  Ex.  1,  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than  ono  positive 
\  I  and  wben  one  hoe  been  found  to  lie  between  2  and  3,  Uiere  is  no 
d  ot  trying  i,  or  any  grMiter  positive  number. 

The  work  may  aometimes  be  abridged  by  finding  a  superior  limit  U> 
uB  positive  roots,  and  an  inlerior  limit  M  the  n^ative  roots  o(  ilie 
elven  equation  (Arij<.  (US,  tHlS) ;  (or  no  number  need  be  tried  wtiii^ 
doM  not  tall  between  tliese  limits. 

EXAMPLES. 
IJocate  the  roots  of  the  following  equations : 

2.  3?-53?  +  3  =  0.  4.   a!'  +  8a^-9a!-12  =  0. 

3.  !f-Sit^  +  l5  =  0.         6.   If  -  5af +  3? +  13x -1=^0. 

6.  Prove  that  the  equation  x'  — x*  +  2ie  — 1  =  0  has  at 
least  one  root  between  0  and  1. 

7.  Prove  that  the  equation  X*  —  2a^  — Sa^  +  ae  — 2  =  0haa 
a  root  between  —  1  and  —  2,  and  at  least  one  between  2  and  3. 

8.  Prove  that  the  equation  x'  +  a?  +  2a^  — x— 1  =  0  has  a 
root  between  0  and  1,  and  at  least  one  between  0  and  —  1. 

673.  Location  of  Roots  by  Synthetie  ZtiTliion  (Art.  650). 
Let  Q  denote  tbe  quotient,  and  B  the  remainder  obtained 
by  dividing  the  expression 

X"  +P.X"-'  +  —  +Pn-lX  +p,  (1) 

by  a;  —  a ;  then, 

as'+yix"' +  ■■■+?._,« +p,=  Q(!B-a)  +  «.      (2) 
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Putting  05  =  a  in  (2),  we  obtain 

That  is,  the  value  of  (1)  with  a  written  in  place  of  a?  is 
equal  to  the  remainder  obtained  by  dividing  (1)  by  a?  —  a. 

It  follows  .from  the  above,  in  connection  with  Art.  671, 
that  if  a  and  b  are  real  numbers,  not  roots  of  the  equation 

f(x)  =  af  +/>!«""*  +  —  +Pn-l^  +Pn  =  0, 

and,  when  f(x)  is  divided  by  a?  — a  and  aj  — 6,  the  re- 
mainders are  of  opposite  sign,  an  odd  number  of  roots  of 
/(a?)  =  0  lie  between  a  and  b. 

The  remainders  may  be  obtained  by  Synthetic  Division, 

1.   Locate  the  roots  ofaj'-faj*  —  5a5  —  4  =  0. 

By  Descartes'  Eule,  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than 
one  positive,  nor  more  than  two  negative  roots. 

Dividing  aj'+aj*— 5aj— 4  by  x,  the  remainder  is  —  4.        (3) 

Dividing  the  first  member  successively  by  as  —  1,  as  —  2, 
a?  —  3,  aj  -H 1,  aj  +  2,  and  a?  4-  3,  we  have 

1  ^-1  -5  -4  |_1  (4)  1  +1  -5  -4  [-jj.  (7) 

_1    ^  -3  -1       0       5 

2-3-7  0-5       1 

1  ^.1  -5  -4  [2  (5)  1  +1  -5  -4  L-2  (8) 

_2  _6  __2  -2       2       6 

3  1-2  -.1  «3       2 

1  +1  _6  -4  L?  (6)  1  +1  -5  -4  [-_3  (9) 

_3  J2  ^  -3      6  -3 

4  7     17  -2       1-7 

In  (5)  and  (6),  the  remainders  are  —  2  and  + 17,  re- 
spectively ;  hence  one  root  lies  between  2  and  3. 

In  (3)  and  (7),  the  remainders  are  —  4  and  + 1,  respeo* 
fcively ;  hence  a  root  lies  between  0  and  —  1. 

In  like  manner,  a  root  lies  between.  —2  ^jA  ^^. 
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1.  Tlie  abiwp  proces8  \k  noUiiiix  more  Uikh  a  convenient 
|>lylug  Uto  (e«t  of  Art.  6TI.  It  has  uiore<'vc>r  the  Mlvtulag* 
.ictUiod  ol  direct  sabetilutlon  thnt,  nlien  the  inugnl  pan  u( 

xiv  lUHi  boED  found,  thv  wurk  performed  is  id«ullcal  with  the  firs'. 
xt  o(  IIoniFT's  mcltiod  (Art.  Tlf>)  for  detomiinin^-  BiliLitioQal  rcit- 
-unirvs ;  thus.  In  Ei.  1,  Ibc  work  in  (5)  is  idontlOLl  with  the  Hret  time 
ea  ol  tlio  detemunBtion  by  Hi.>nwr'B  mt^od  ol  tbe  root  cf  the  ^tra 
iiatiiin  Ijing  between  3  and  3. 

2.  The  Now  to  Art.  flT2  nppllea  witL  equal  force   to  Um 
jf  ArU  073. 

EXAMPLES, 

liocatfi  the  roots  of  the  foUowln^'  equations : 

5.  ai'-5a!*  +  2x  +  6  =  0.        4.   x*-15ir*  +  3ai  +  H  =  a 
8.   a!'  +  2a!'-a!-l  =  0.  6.   3* +  6!i*-42x~U  =  r>. 

6.  Prove  that  the  equatioo  x'  +  Sx  —  6  =  0  has  ooe  root 
between  1  and  2. 

7.  Prove  that  the  equation  X' -Sa^  +  Ga? +ai^  1=0 
has  one  root  betveen  0  and  —  1,  and  at  least  one  root 
between  0  and  1. 

674.  The  methods  of  Arts.  672  and  673,  though  simple 
in  principle  and  easy  of  application,  are  not  suf&cieDt  to 
deal  with  every  problem  in  location  of  roots. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  locate  the  roots  of 
x'+33!'  +  2a!  +  l  =  0. 

We  know  by  Art.  642  that  the  equation  has  at  least  one 
real  root. 

By  Descartes'  Kule,  the  equation  has  no  positiTe  roct; 

By  Art.  669,  —  4  is  an  inferior  limit  to  the  negative  roots. 

Putting  X  equal  to  0,  —  1,  —  2,  and  —  3,  the  oomepond- 
ing  values  of  the  first  member  are  1, 1, 1,  and  — 15. 

Therefore  the  equation  has  either  one  root  or  three  roots 
between  —  2  and  —  3 ;  but  the  methods  already  ^tod  an 
iuBufficient  to  determine  which. 
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Sturm's  Theorem  (Art.  675)  affords  a  method  for  deter- 
mining completely  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real 
roots  of  an  equation.  It  is  more  difficult  of  application 
than  €he  methods  of  Arts.  672  and  673,  and  should  be  used 
only  in  cases  which  the  latter  cannot  resolye. 

675.  Storm's  Theorem. 

Let       /(a;)  =  i»"+l>iaJ"-'  +  -+l>.-ia!+l>„  =  0  (1) 

be  an  equation  from  which  the  multiple  roots  have  been 
removed  (Art.  666). 

Let/i(a;)  denote  the  derivative  oi  f(x)  with  respect  to  x 
(Art.  658). 

Dividing /(«)  by /i(a:),  we  shall  obtain  a  quotient  Q^  with 
a  remainder  of  a  degree  lower  than  that  of /(a?). 

Denote  this  remainder,  with  the  sign  of  each  of  its  terms 
changed,  hy  f^ix),  and  divide  fi{x)  byyi(a5),  and  so  on;  the 
operation  being  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  finding  the 
H.C.F.  of /(»)  and/i(a;),  except  that  the  signs  of  the  terms 
of  each  remainder  are  to  be  changed,  while  no  other  changes 
of  sign  are  permissible. 

Since /(a;)  =  0  has  no  multiple  roots, /(a?)  and/i(a;)  have 
no  common  divisor  except  unity  (Art.  666) ;  and  we  shall 
finally  obtain  a  remainder /» (as)  independent  of  x. 

The  expressions  /(«),  /i(«)j  /«(»)»  •••»  fn{^)  are  called 
Sturm^s  Functions, 

The  successive  operations  are  represented  as  follov^s : 

/(aj)=QJl(aj)-/«(aj),  (2) 

/i(«)=Q^.(aj)-/8(aj),  (3) 

Mx)=^QJ,{x)-^f,{x),  (4) 


fn  2(x)  =  Q^-J.-^(x)  -/,(«), 
We  may  now  juunciate  Sturm's  Theorem. 
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If  two  Teal  numbera,  a  and  b,  are  subMtuted  in  place  of  x 
in  Sturm'g  FuiuUions,  and  the  sigim  noted,  the  difference  be- 
Cweeti  the  number  of  variationa  of  sign  (Art  6Ri,  Note  1)  in 
Qie  Jirst  cane  u7id  that  in  the  second  w  equal  to  the  number  of 
real  roots  off{x)  =  0  lying  between  a  and  b. 

The  demonstration  of  the  theorem  depends  upon  the  fol. 
lowing  principles : 

I.  Two  consecutive  functions  cannot  both  become  0  for  the 
same  value  ofx. 

For  if,  for  any  value  of  x,  /,(«)  =  0  and  /,(!)  =  0,  then  by 
{•*)<  /»{*)  =  0;  and  aince  f,{x)  =  (l  and  /,(«)  =  0,  by  (4), 
/(a;)  =  Oi  continuing  in  this  way,  we  shall  fimdly  have 
/,(')  =  "■ 

But  liy  hypothesis, /,(x)  is  independent  of  x,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  become  0  for  any  value  of  x. 

Hence  no  two  consecutive  functions  can  become  0  for  the 
same  value  of  x. 

II.  If  any  function,  except  f{x)  and  f,(x),  becomea  0  for 
any  value  of  x,  the  adjacent  fuwdions  have  oppoaite  ngna  for 
this  value  ofx. 

For  if,  for  any  value  of  x,  /j(a:)  =  0,  then,  by  (3),  we  must 

have_^(a!)  =  — /,(a!)  for  this  value  of  x. 

Therefore  fi{,x)  and  fi{x)  have  opposite  signs  for  this 
value  of  X ;  for,  by  I.,  neither  of  them  can  equal  zero. 

III.  Let  c  be  a  root  of  the  equation /,(»)j=0,  where /,(i) 
is  any  function  except /(«)  and /.(a:). 

By  II,, /,_,(!:)  and/,+,(x)  have  opposite  signs  whena;=e. 

Now  let  A  be  a  positive  quantity,  so  taken  that  no  root 
of/r_i(ir)  =  0  or/^i(a;)  =  0  lies  between  c  — A  and  c  +  A, 

Then  as  x  changes  from  c  —  ft  to  c  +  A,  no  change  of  sign 
takes  place  in  /,.i(x)  or  /,^.,(ir);  while /,(a!)  reduces  to 
zero,  and  changes  or  retains  its  sign  according  aa  the  root  e 
occurs  an  odd  or  even  number  of  times  in^(a!)=0. 
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Therefore,  for  values  of  x  between  c  —  A  and  c,  and  also 
for  values  of  x  between  c  and  c  +  A,  the  three  functions 
fr^i(x),  fr(x),  and  fr+i(x)  present  one  permanence  and  one 
variation. 

Hence,  as  x  increases  from  c  —  htoc  +  h,no  change  occurs 
in  the  number  of  variations  in  the  functions  fr-i(x),  fr(x), 
and  fr^i{x)\  that  is,  no  change  occurs  in  the  number  of 
variations  as  x  increases  through  a  root  of /^(a;)=:0. 

IV.  Let  c  be  a  root  of  the  equation  /(as)  =  0 ;  and  let  h 
be  a  positive  quantity,  so  taken  that  no  root  of  /i(a;)  =  0 
lies  between  c  —  h  and  c  +  h. 

Then  as  x  increases  from  o  —  ^  to  c  +  ^,  no  change  of  sign 
takes  place  in/i(a;) ;  while /(a;)  reduces  to  zero^  and  changes 
sign. 

Putting  a;  =  c  —  A  in  (1),  we  obtain 

/(c  -  ^)  =  (c  -  hy  +/>i(c  -  hy-^  4-  -  +l>^i(c -  h)  +p^ 

Expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  collecting  the 
terms  involving  like  powers  of  h,  we  have 

/(c  -  A)  =  c"  -f  PiC""*  -f  —  +P^iC  +Pn 

-  hlnc"^^  +  (n  —  l)PiC*-*  H -f  p^{\ 

-f  terms  involving  ^*,  A*,  •••,  h\ 

But  since  c  is  a  root  of  /(a?)  =  0,  we  have  by  (1), 
c"  +Pi(^^  +  —  +  jp—ic  +1>«  =  0. 

Also,  it  is  evident  that  the  coefficient  of  —  A  is  the  value 
of  fi{x)  when  c  is  substituted  in  place  of  x ;  therefore, 

/(c  —  h)z=i  —  hfi(c)  +  terms  involving  h*,  A*,  •••,  h\     (5) 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that 

f(c  -h  ^)  =  -f  hfi(c)  -f  terms  involving  h*,  h*,  —,  h\     (6) 

Now  if  h  is  taken  sufficiently  small,  the  signs  of  the  sec- 
ond members  of  (5)  and  (6)  will  be  the  same  as  t\i^  %\5i5s^& 
of  their  first  terms,  —  hfi(c)  and  +  h/i(jJ),  T^^gwiViv^^l  • 
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!,  if  h  is  taken  sutKcieDtly  small,  tlie  sign  of /(c  —  h) 
oe  coutrary  to  the  sign  of /i(c),  and  the  sjgu  of /(e  +  A) 
be  the  same  as  the  ftign  uf /,(c). 

Lerefore,  for  values  of  a;  between  c  — A  and  c,  the  funo 
f(ai)  aud  fi(x)  present  a  variatioB,  and  for  valut's  uf 
reen  c  and  c  +  h  they  pret      .  a  permanence. 
16  ft  variation  is  lost  as      increases  thruugh  a  root 
J       =0. 

e  may  now  demonstrate  Sti  Tm'a  Theorem;    for  as  i 

Jteasefl  from  6  to  o,  supposi        i  algebraically  greater  than 

V,  a  variation  is  loot  each  time  ^i^t  x  passes  through  a  root 

f(x)  =  0,  and  only  then;  dien  x  passes  through  a 

.ut  of /r(x)=sO,  where  /,(x)  is  any  function  except  f(_x) 

and/,  {x),  no  change  occurs  in  the  number  of  variations. 

Hence  the  number  of  variations  lost  as  x  increases  from 
A  to  a  is  equal  to  the  number  of  real  roots  of  /{x)  =  0  in- 
cluded between  a  and  b. 

676.  It  is  customary,  in  applications  of  Sturm's  Theorem, 
to  speak  of  the  substitution  of  an  indefinitely  great  number 
for  X,  in  an  expression,  as  aubatituting  <x>  for  x. 

The  substitution  of  -f-  oo  and  —  oo  for  x  in  Sturm's  Func- 
tions determines  the  number  of  real  roots  of  /(z)  =  0. 

The  substitution  of  -f-  co  and  0  for  x  determines  the  num- 
ber of  positive  real  roots,  and  the  substitution  of  ~-<x  aad  0 
determines  the  number  of  negative  real  roots. 

677.  Since  Sturm's  Theorem  determines  the  number  of 
real  roots  of  an  equation,  the  number  of  imaginary  roots 
also  becomes  known  (Art.  633). 

678.  If  a  sufliciently  great  number  is  snbstitnted  in 
place  of  X  in  the  expression 

F{x)  =  p„x-  H-piir--'  -f-  —  -i-p^-iX-hp^ 
the  sign  of  the  result  will  be  the  same  aa  the  aigo  of  ita 

first  term,  poX". 
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It  follows  from  the  above  that : 

If  +  QC  18  snbatUuted  in  place  of  x  in  F(x),  the  sign  of  the 
result  is  the  same  as  the  sign  of  its  first  term. 

If  —oo  is  substituted  in  place  of  x  in  F{x),  the  sign  of  the 
result  is  the  same  as,  or  contrary  to,  the  sign  of  its  first  term, 
according  as  the  degree  of  F{x)  is  even  or  odd. 

679.  In  the  process  of  finding  /j(a;),  fs(x),  etc.,  any 
positive  numerical  factor  may  be  omitted  or  introduced  at 
pleasure ;  for  the  sigii  of  the  result  is  not  affected  thereby. 

In  this  way  fractions  may  be  avoided. 

680.  1.  Determine  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real 
roots  of 


Here,  fi{x)  =  3aj*  - 12«  -f  6. 


/ 


Multiplying  f(x)  by  3  in  order  to  make  its  first  term 
divisible  by  So?,  we  have 

3aj*  -  12aj  +  5)3«»  -  18a:*  +  15aj  H- 39(a?  -  2 

3g'-12g'H-   gg 

-  6a:*-hl0aj-f  39 

-  6a:*-h24ic-10 


7)-14a;-h49 

-  2x+   7 

3a;*- 12a?  +  6 
2 

2»  -  7)6««  -  24a;  +  10  (3« 
6a;'-21a; 

-  3a;-hl0 
2 

-  6a;  +  20(-3 

-  6a;H-21 

-   1 


.•.  /,(«)  =  2a;  — 7 


•••  J%Vx^--V 
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Substituting  —  oo  for  «  in  /(»),  fi{x)y  f%{x)j  and  ^(«), 
the  signs  are  — ,  +,  —,  and  -f,  respectively  (Art.  678)  ;  sub- 
stituting 0  for  0?,  the  signs  are  4-,  -f ,  — ,  +,  respectively; 
and  substituting  -f  oo  f or  x,  the  signs  are  all  + . 

Hence  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  all  real,  and  two  of 
them  are  positive  and  the  other  negative. 

We  now  substitute  various  numbers  to  determine  the 
situation  of  the  roots : 


A^) 

/i(«) 

/.(») 

/.(•) 

«  =  — 00, 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

3  rariatioiis. 

a:=-2, 

— 

+ 

— 

+ 

3  variations. 

X 1, 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

2  variations. 

ic=0, 

+ 

+ 

— 

+ 

2  variations. 

{ 

x  =  l, 

+ 

— 

— 

+ 

2  variations. 

a;  =  2, 

+ 

— 

— 

+ 

2  variations. 

a;  =  3, 

+ 

— 

— 

+ 

2  variations. 

aj=4, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

no  variation. 

a;  =  00, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

nov^ariation. 

We  then  know  that  the  equation  has  one  root  between 
—  1  and  —  2,  and  two  roots  between  3  and  4. 

Note  1.  In  substituting  the  numbers,  it  is  best  to  work  from  0  in 
either  direction,  stopping  when  the  number  of  variations  is  the  same  as 
has  been  previously  found  for  +qo  or  — oo,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.   Determine  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots 

of 

/(ir)=4a^-2a;-5  =  0. 

Here,  /i(aj)  =  12a:^  —  2 ;  or,  6x*  —  1,  omitting  the  factor  % 

4ar*-2a;-   5 

3 


6«2-lU2aT'-r)x-15(2aj 
12flf^-2a; 


-  4aj  -  15        .-.  /,(«)  =  4a?  + 15 
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6a^-    1 
2 
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4«  +  16)12aj*-   2(3a? 
12aj«  +  46aj 


-45a?-.     2 
4 


-ISOaj-     8(-45 
-180g~675 

667        .-. /3(aj)  =  -667. 

Note  2.  The  last  step  in  the  division  may  be  omitted ;  for  we  only 
need  to  know  the  sign  of/,  (a;)  ;  and  it  is  evident  by  inspection,  when 
the  remainder  —  46x  —  2  is  obtained,  that  the  sign  of  /,  (x)  will  be  — . 


Ax) 

/.(a') 

/*{«>) 

M^) 

a?  =  — 00, 

— 

+ 

— 

—     2  yariations. 

aj  =  0. 

— 

— 

+ 

—     2  variations. 

«  =  1, 

— 

+ 

+ 

—     2  variations. 

aj  =  2, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

—     1  variation. 

05=00, 

+ 

+ 

+ 

—     1  variation. 

Therefore  the  equation  has  a  real  root  between  1  and  2, 
and  two  imaginary  roots. 

EXAMPLES. 
Determine  the  number  and  situation  of  the  real  roots  of : 
8.  a^-4aj*-4aj  +  12  =  0.        7.   a^-12a?  +  12x-3  =  0, 
4.  a^  +  5aj  +  2  =  0.  8.   2aJ*-3aj*  +  3aj~l  =  0. 

6.   a^  +  3a^-9aj-4=:0.  9.   a?*+2a^-6a:»-8a?H-9=0. 

6.  a^-4«»-10aj  +  41=:0.     10.   aJ*-f  4aj»  +  3a;H-27  =  0. 

68L  As  X  increases  from  — oo  to  +oo,  f{x)  and  fi{x) 
change  signs  alternately,  for  they  are  always  unlike  in  sign 
just  before /(as)  changes  sign  (Art.  676,  IV.) ;  hence,  if  the 
roots  of /(a?)  =  0  aiid/i(a;)  =s  0  are  all  real,  a  root  of  /^(^"^^i^^ 
lies  between  every  two  adjacent  roots  oi  /<^x^=t^. 
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DAL   REPRESENTATION   OF   FUNCTIONS. 
2.  Bectan^lar  Ci)-ordliiat«a. 
Let  /*,  l>e  ally  |KJiiit  in  ihd  plane  of  the  lines  XX*  and 
I'l'',  inttTSBCting  at  right  angles 
at  0. 

Draw   P,M  perpendicular   to 
XX'. 

Then  OM  and  P,  M  are  called 

the    reda II grular    co-ordinaUa    uf 

y'    Pi«i.— W    Pii    OM  is   called  the  abadaiia. 

and  /*]  3f  the  onlinate. 

The  lines  of  reference,  XX'  and  IT',  are  called  the  axes 

of  X  and  ¥,  respectively,  and  (J  is  called  the  origin. 

It  is  customary  to  express  the  fact  that  the  abscissa  of 
a  point  is  a,  and  its  ordinate  b,  by  saying  that,  for  the 
point  in  question,  x  =  a  and  y  =  b;  or,  more  concisely  still, 
we  may  refer  to  the  point  as  "  the  point  (a,  6),"  where  the 
first  term  in  the  parenthesis  is  understood  to  be  the  abscissa, 
and  the  second  term  the  ordinate. 

683.  If,  in  the  figure  of  Art.  682,  OM=ON=a,  and 
P|P,  and  PjPa  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  XS?  so  that 
P,M=P,N=P^N=^P^M=  b,  the  points  Py  P.  P.  and  P, 
will  have  the  same  co-ordinates,  (a,  b). 

To  avoid  this  ambiguity,  abscissas  measured  to  the  Hghl 
of  0  are  considered  poHtive,  and  to  the  lejt,  negative ;  and 
ordinates  measured  above  XX'  are  considered  poaitivt,  and 
below,  negative. 

Then  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  will  be  as  follows : 
Pi,(«,i');  P<,{-«,t);  P^i~^-b);  P«(a,-6). 

If  a  point  lies  upon  XX",  its  ordinate  is  zero;  and  if  it 
lies  upon  YY',  its  abscissa  ia  zero. 
The  co-ordinates  of  the  origin  ai'e  (0,  0). 
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To  plot  a  point  when  its  co-ordinates  are  given,  lay  off 
the  abscissa  to  the  right  or  left  of  0,  according  as  it  is 
positive  or  negative,  and  then  draw  a  perpendicular,  equal 
in  length  to  the  ordinate,  above  or  below  XX*  according  as 
the  ordinate  is  positive  or  negative. 

Thus,  to  plot  the  point  (—3,  2),  lay  off  3  units  to  the 
left  of  0  upon  XX,  and  then  erect  a  perpendicular  2  units 
in  length  above  XX. 

684.  Oraph  of  a  Fnnotion  of  x  (Art.  213). 

Consider  the  function  aj*  —  2 aj  —  3,  and  put  ^  =  05*  —  2»— 3. 

If  we  give  any  numerical  value  to  x,  we  may,  by  aid  of 
the  relation  y  =  aj*  —  2a?  —  3,  calculate  a  corresponding  value 
for  y. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  y  corresponding  to  the 
values  0, 1,  2,  3,  4,  —  1,  —  2,  and  —  3  of  aj : 


A',  aj  =  0,  y  =  — 3. 
B)  a?=l,  y  =  — 4. 
C;  aj  =  2,  y  =  -3. 
Z>;  aj  =  3,  y=     0. 


E;  xs=  4,  ^s  5. 
F;  «  =  — 1,  y=z  0. 
(?;  05=  — 2,  y=  5. 
H;  aj  =  -3,  y^l2. 


Now  let  the  above  be  regarded  as  the  co-ordinates  of  points, 
and  let  these  points  be  plotted,  as  explained  in  Art.  683. 

The  poiuts  will  be  found  to  lie 
on  a  certain  curve,  GBE,  which  is 
called  the  Chraph  of  the  given  func- 
tion. 

The  point  H  falls  without  the 
limits  of  the  figure. 

By  takinpj  other  values  for  a?,  the 
curve  may  be  traced  beyond  E  and 
G'y  and  since  y  increases  indefi- 
nitely with  X,  the  graph  extends 
in  either  direction  to  an  indefinitely  great  dvafeax^R,^  \twss.  O 
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By  iakiag  Tftloes  of  x  between  those  assumed  above,  the 
Burre  may  be  located  to  any  desired  degree  of  precision 
between  St  and  G. 

0B&  Let  it    be    required    to    construct    the    graph    of 

Putting  y  =  2r''  —  3j:,  we  have  the 

following  results; 


a!=0.  y=     0. 

'=-,-  I 

«=|.v  =  -f. 

X. 1,  y_      1 

x-1,  ./--I. 

2    '          4 

The  graph  of  the  function  is  the  curve  AOB. 

This  graph  also  extends  indefinitely  beyond  A  and  B. 

686.  To  determine  the  points  where  the  graph  of  any 
function  of  x  intersects  XX',  we  require  to  know  what 
values  of  x  will  make  y  equal  to  zero. 

This  may  be  effected  by  placing  the  given  function  equal 
to  zen),  and  solving  the  resulting  equation. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  graph  of  the  first  member  of 

intersects  XX*  as  many  times  as  the  equation  has  real 
unequal  roots,  ajid  that  the  abscissas  of  the  points  of  inte^ 
section  are  the  values  of  the  roots. 

Thus  in  Art.  684,  the  graph  of  se'-Sx  — 3  intersects 
XX  twice ;  at  x  =  3  and  a;  =  —  1. 

Hence,  the  equation  ie*  —  2at  —  .3  =  0  has  two  real  toots; 
3and-l. 
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Again,  in  Art.  685,  the  graph  of  2  as"  —  3  a?  intersects  XX! 

3 

three  times;  once  between  «  =  !  and  »=-,  once  between 

3  ^ 

a?  =  —  1  and  a;  =  —  -,  and  once  at  a;  =  0. 

Hence,  the  equation  2as^  — 3a?  =  0  has  three  real  roots; 

3                                             3 
one  between  1  and  -,  one  between  —  1  and ,  and  one 

i  2 

equal  to  zero. 

If  the  graph  does  not  intersect  XX  at  all,  the  equation 
formed  by  placing  the  function  equal  to  zero  has  only 
imaginary  roots. 

687.  The  principles  of  Art.  686  may  be  used  to  locate 
the  roots  of  an  equation. 

For  if,  in  the  graph  of  /(a?),  the  points  whose  abscissas 
are  a  and  h,  respectively,  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  XX',  an 
odd  number  of  roots  of  /(aj)  =  0  lie  between  a  and  h 
(Art.  671). 

The  method  is  simply  a  graphical  representation  of  the 
process  of  Art.  672,  and  is  subject  to  the  limitations  stated 
in  Art.  674. 

EXAMPLES. 

68&  Plot  the  graphs  of  the  following  functions : 

1.  3aj-5.  8.  a!»-l.  6.   a!»~7aj  +  4. 

2.  a:*-f  4«-h4.    4.   a?*~4aj'-h2.    6.   aj«-9aj*  +  23a?  -13. 

Locate  the  roots  of  the  following  equations : 

7.  aj»-f  4aj«-7  =  0.  9.   aj'  +  Oaj'-f  23a? +  17  =  0. 

8.  a;»-6aj»  +  7«  +  3  =  0.       10.   a?*  +  a;»-3aj»-aj  + 1  =  0 
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SOLUTION  OP  HIGHER  EQUATIONa 

COMMENSUHABLE   ROOTS. 

Ote.   We  shall  uxe  Ihe  l^rm  eonimeiti arable  root,  in  Cbap.  XI.II., 

-.^it;  a.  ratiunal  root  (Art.  i09)  expressed  id  Arabic  DumertdB, 

•*Ql    By  Art.  640,  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  in  its 

I   form  (Art.  626),  witb  integral   numerical  coeffi- 

cannot  have  as  a.  root  a  rational   fraction   in   its 

V.        t  terms. 

Therefore,  to  find  all  the  commensurable  roots  of  such  an 

ation,  we  have  only  to  find  all  its  mti'gral  roots. 
Again,  by  Art.  638,  the  last  term  of  an  equation  of  the 
dbove  form  is  diviaihle  by  every  integral  root. 

Hence,  to  find  all  th^  commensurable  roots,  vre  have  only 
to  OKertain  by  trial  tchich  integral  divisort  of  the  hat  term  art 
roots  of  the  equation. 
The  trial  may  be  made  in  three  ways : 

I.  By  actual  substitution  of  the  supposed  root. 

II.  By  dividing  the  first  member  of  the  equation  by  the 
unknown  quantity  minus  the  supposed  root  (Art.  629) ;  in 
this  case,  the  operation  may  be  conveniently  performed  by 
Synthetic  Division  (Art.  660), 

III.  By  the  Method  of  Divisors  (Art.  691). 

Id  the  case  of  small  numbers,  such  as  ±1,  the  first  method 
may  be  the  most  convenient.  The  second  method  has 
the  advantage  that,  when  a  root  has  been  found,  the  process 
gives  at  once  the  depressed  equation  (Art.  635)  for  obtun- 
ing  th.e  remaining  roots.  If  the  number  of  divisors  is  large, 
the  third  method  will  be  found  to  involve  the  least  work. 

Considerable  work  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  finding  a 
superior  limit  to  the  positive  roots,  and  an  inferior  limit  to 
the  negative  roots  (Arts.  C68,  669) ;  for  no  number  need  be 
tried  which  does  not  fall  between  these  limits. 
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Descartes'  Rule  of  Signs  (Art.  653)  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed  to  shorten  the  process. 

Any  multiple  root  should  be  removed  (Art.  666)  before 
applying  either  method. 

Example.   Find  all  the  roots  of  a?*  — 15  a;*  -f  10  a:  -f  24  =  0. 

By  Descartes'  Rule,  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than 
two  positive,  nor  more  than  two  negative  roots. 

By  Arts.  668  and  669,  1  -f  Vi5  is  a  superior  limit  to  the 
positive  roots,  and  —(1  +  Vl5)  is  an  inferior  limit  to  the 
negative  roots. 

The  integral  divisors  of  24  lying  between  1  -f  Vl5  and 
-(1  -f  Vi5)  are  ±  1,  ±  2,  ±  3,  and  ±  4. 

By  actual  substitution,  we  find  that  1  is  not,  and  that 
^  1  is,  a  root  of  the  equation. 

Dividing  the  first  member  by  «  — 2,  a  — 3,  etc.  (Art 
650),  we  have 

1  ^-0  -15  +10  +24  1^         1+0  -15  +10  +24  [3 
_2_4-22-24  _3  9-18-24 

2-11-12,       0  Rem.  3-6-8,       0  Rem. 

The  work  shows  that  2  and  3  are  roots  of  the  given 
equation;  and  since  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than 
two  positive  roots,  these  are  the  only  positive  roots. 

The  remaining  root  may  be  found  by  dividing  24  by  the 
product  of  —  1,  2,  and  3  (Art.  639),  or  by  the  same  process 
as  above. 

Dividing  the  first  member  by  «  +  2,  a;  +  3,  etc.,  we  have 

1  +0  -15  +10+24  [j-2      1  +0  -15  +10  +24  [-4 

-2  t^Z^  -4      16-4  -24 

-2-11      32-40  -4160 

I  ^-0  -15  +10  +24  lj-3 
-3  9      18  -84 

«3  -   6      28  -60 
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"ha  work  stows  tlial  the  remainiug  root  is  —4. 

IS,  the  four  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  —  1,  2,  3, 
i-4. 

OL  By  Art,  646,  an  equation  of  the  nth  degree  in  its 
iLl  form,  with  fractional  coefficients,  may  be  traus- 
'l  into  another  whose  coettieients  are  integral,  that  ol 
tt  term  heing  unity. 

commensurable  roots  of  the  trausforined  equation 
ly  then  be  found  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

,    Btaaviple.  Findiill  the  root8of4ar'— 12x*  +  273!— 19  =  0. 
Dividing  through  by  the  coefficient  of  3^,  wu  have 

Prooeedicg  as  in  Art.  645,  it  is  evident  by  inspection 

that  the  multiplier  2  will  remove  the  fractional  coefi^ients; 
thus  the  transformed  equation  is 

i»-2.3a:*  +  2'-  — -2»-^  =  0, 
4  4 

or,  a:»-6a!'  +  27a:-38  =  0;  (1) 

whose  roots  are  those  of  the  given  equation  multiplied  by  2. 

By  Descartes'  Kule,  equation  (1)  has  no  negative  root. 

The  positive  integral  divisors  of  38  are  1,  2,  19,  and  38. 

Dividing  the  first  member  by  x  —  1,  a:  —  2,  etc,  we  have 

l_6+27-38[l_  l-6+27-38|^ 

_1  -_5   _22  _2  -_8  _38 

-5       22  -16  -4       19         0 

The  work  shows  that  2  is  a  root  of  (1). 

„  The  remaining  roots  may  now  be  found  by  depressing 

the  equ:ition;  it  is  evident  from  the  right-hand  operation 

above  that  the  depressed  equation  is  a^  — 4z-|-19b0. 
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Solving  this  by  the  rules  for  quadratics,  we  have 


Thus  the  three  roots  of  (1)  are  2  and  2  ±  V— 15. 
Dividing  by  2,  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  are 


landl±|V^n5. 

69L  Hewton*!  Method  of  Diyison. 

If  a  is  an  integral  root  of  the  equation 

where p^  .-.,  P«  are  integers,  then 

Transposing,  and  dividing  by  a, 

P 

-^^-Pn-i-Pn  2C1 j[),a"-*-a-';  (1) 

from  which  it  is  seen  that  -"  must  be  an  integer. 
We  may  write  (1)  in  the  form 

Representing  -^  +p«_i  by  g»_i,  and  dividing  by  a, 

Cv 

-^  =^  -  Pn-%  -  Pn-iCi p,a*-»-a»-«; 

from  which  it  is  seen  that  -^  must  be  an  integer. 
Proceeding  in  this  way,  it  is  evident  that,  if  a  is  a  root  of 

the  equation,  each  of  the  quantities or  ^^,  ..., 

or  -,  must  be  an  integer,  and  -  + 1  must  equal  0. 

a  a  a 
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We  then  have  the  following  rule : 

Ohride  the  liwt  term  of  (Ac  eqttation  by  one  of  its  integral 

wrs,  aitd  to  the  qu'itienl  add  the  coefficient  of  x. 
Jivide  the  result  bg  Ike  tame  divisor,  and,  if  the  quotient  is 
itucier,  add  to  it  the  coefficient  of  3?. 
•oeed  in  thin  manner  with  each  coefficient  in  suetVMion ; 
jwor  M  a  root  of  the  equation,  e/vch  quotient  voiU 
,  he  last  quotient  added  to  unity  tcHi  equal  xero. 

I  fractional  quotient   is  obtaiutid  at  any  sta^,  the 
upending  divisor  is  not  a  ruut  uf  the  equation. 

ample.  Find  all  the  roots  of  a:*  —  ar*— 73r'  +  ar4-6  =  0. 
Dosi^artes'  Rule,  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than 
1  positive,  nor  more  than  two  negative  routs. 
The  integral  divisors  of  6  are  ±1,  ±2,  ±3,  'and  ±  6. 
By  actual  substitution,  we  find  that  1  and  —  1  are  roots. 
We  will  next  ascertain  if  2  is  a  root;  a  convenient 
arrangement  of  the  work  is  shown  below : 

1  _i  -7  +1  +6[2 
2       3 


The  operation  is  carried  out  as  follows : 
Dividing  6  by  2,  gives  3 ;  adding  1,  gives  4. 
Dividing  i  by  2,  gives  2 ;  adding  —  7,  gives  —  6. 
Dividing  —  5  by  2,  the  quotient  is  fractional ;  therefore 
2  is  not  a  root. 

l_l_7+l+6[3  1  -1  -7  +1  +6  1-2 

-1-2       12  _l       3       1  _3 


In  these  cases,  each  quotient  is  integral,  and  the  last 
quotient  added  to  unity  gives  0}  therefore  3  and  —2  an 

roots. 
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Thus,  the  four  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  1,  —1,  3, 
and  —2. 

Note.  There  is  no  necessity  for  trying  +  6,  in  the  above  example, 
for  we  know  that  the  equation  cannot  have  more  than  two  positive 
roots. 

EXAMPLES. 

G92.  Find  all  the  commensurable  roots  of  each  of  the 
following  equations,  and  the  remaining  roots  when  possible 
by  methods  already  given: 

1.  aj»-8a*-f  19a?- 12  =  0.        4.   2a;»  +  aj»- 23ar 4-20  =  0. 

2.  aj»-31«-30  =  0.  6.   a;»- 7a*- 14a:  +  48  =  0. 
8.   a;»  +  5«»-6a?-24  =  0.  6.   3a;»-f 2a*-3a;-2  =  0. 

7.  a;*  +  2a;»-7x«-8«-M2  =  0. 

8.  a;*-f6a;»-f aj«-24a;-20  =  0. 

9.  4a;*-12aj»  +  3«»-M3a;-6  =  0. 

10.  a;*-f  llaJ«  +  41a*-f 61ic-|-30  =  0. 

11.  a?*  +  a5'-31aj«  +  71a;-42  =  0. 

12.  4a;*-31a!»  +  21aj  +  18  =  0. 

18.  a?*-lla;«  +  35aj«-13«-60  =  0. 

14.  aj»  +  14aj»-6aj«-f-45«-54  =  0. 

16.  9a^-16aj«-3a:  +  4=0. 

18.  a;*-7a;»  +  16aj«-a;-24  =  0. 

RECIFItOCAL  OR  RECURRING  EQUATIONS. 

693.  A  Baciprocal  Equation  is  one  such  that  if  any  quan- 
tity is  a  root  of  the  equation,  its  reciprocal  is  also  a  root. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that,  if  -  is  substituted  for  x 

X 

in  a  reciprocal  equation,  the  transformed  equation  will  have 
the  same  roots  as  the  given  equation. 
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Let 

be  a  reciprocal  equation. 
Putting  -  in  place  of  o^  the  equation  becomes 

X 

or,  by  clearing  of  f  ractions,  and  reversing  the  order  of  the 
tenns^ 

By  Art.  693,  this  equation  has  the  same  roots  as  (1), 
and  hence  the  following  relations  must  hold  between  the 
coefficients  of  (1)  and  (2): 

Po=±P«,Pi  =  ±P«  i»/>i  =  ±P«-ii  etc; 

or,  in  general,  Pr-±  Pn^r ; 

all  the  upper  signs,  or  all  the  lower  signs-,  being  taken 
together. 

We  may  then  have  four  varieties  of  reciprocal  equations : 

1.  Degree  odd,  and  coefficients  of  terms  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes  of  the  first  member  equal  in  absolute 
value  and  of  like  sign ;  as,  af*  —  2a!*  —  2x  -f- 1  =  0. 

2.  Degree  odd,  and  coefficients  of  terms  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes  of  the  first  member  equal  in  absolute  value 
and  of  opposite  sign ;  as,  3a5* -f-lia^  —  05^  +  05*  —  2a5  —  3  =  0. 

3.  Degree  even,  and  coefficients  of  terms  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes  of  the  first  member  equal  in  absolute 
value  and  of  like  sign ;  as,  aJ*  —  5qe^  -f  6a5*  —  5x  + 1  s  0. 

4.  Degree  even,  and  coefficients  of  terms  equally  distant 
from  the  extremes  of  the  first  member  equal  in  absolute 
value  and  of  opposite  sign,  and  middle  term  wanting;  as, 
2x»  +  3a^  -  7a^  +  7x*  -  3aj  -  2  =  0. 

On  account  of  the  properties  stated  above,  reciprocal 
equations  are  also  called  Recurring  EquatianM. 
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Every  reciprocal  equation  of  the  first  variety  may 
be  written  in  the  form 

Pq^  +1>i«""*  +1>2«"""  +  —  +Pt^  +Pi«  +  Po  =  0, 
or,     Po(a^+l)-hi>ia;(a--«-hl)-f/>,a!»(x"-*+l)+-=0;   (1) 

the  number  of  terms  being  even. 

By  Art.  113,  since  n  is  odd,  each  of  the  expressions 
a^  4- 1,  «"*  -I- 1,  etc.,  is  divisible  by  a?  -f  1. 

Therefore  —  1  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

Dividing  the  first  member  of  (1)  by  a?-f  1,  the  depressed 
equation  is 

Po(«""*  -  «"■"  +  «"■' f-  «*  -  a?  + 1) 

-\-PiX  (a^-*  -  ie»-*  -h  «"-* 4-  re*  _  x  + 1) 

+|),a:*(aj»-*  -  «-«  +  a""' f-  aj«  -  a  + 1)  +—=0, 

or,    p^tT'^  -h  (pi  -po)  «"""  +  (Pjt  -Pi  +Po)  «""'  +  — 
+  (P2  -  Pi -hPo)  «*  +  (Pi -Po)  « +Po  =  0 ; 

« 

which  is  a  reciprocal  equation  of  the  third  variety. 

696.  Every  reciprocal  equation  of  the  second  variety 
may  be  written  in  the  form 

Poa^  +PiaJ""'  +  P2aJ""'  H <•••  -hPt^  +PiX  -f  Po)  =  0, 

or,     po(af'-l)  +Pi«(a?-«-l)  +pja:*(a?»-*-l)  +...=0.     (1) 

Since  each  of  the  expressions  a"  — 1,  «*"•—!,  etc.,   is 
divisible  by  a  —  1,  + 1  is  a  root  of  the  equation. 

Dividing  the  first  member  of  (1)  by  a;  —  1,  the  depressed 
equation  is 

Ptoa^-*  4- (Pi  +  Pb)  «^* -f  (  Pa  4- P.  +  Po)  aJ""*  + — 
+  (Ps  +Pi  +Po)  a*  +  (Pi  +Po)  a?  +Pb  =  Oj 
which  is  a  reciprocal  equation  of  the  tliixd  v^crvfiX.^ . 
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I  cry  reciprocal  equation  of  the  fourth  variety  may 

riiLeu  ID  the  form 

[icr-l)+p,xijf  »-l)+|),i»"(a!"  *-l)  +  ...  =  Oi  (1) 

.ombcr  of  terms  being  even  (Art  694). 

e  each  of  the   expreBsions  i"  — 1,  a""*  — 1,  etc.,   is 

lie  by  ic"—  1,  both  1  and  —  1  are  roots  of  tlie  equation. 

iJividing  the  first  member  of  (1 )  by  a:*  —  1,  the  depressed 

equation  is 

PoK*  4- «"-*  +  ■■■ +a!*  +  x»  +  l) 

+p.x'{ar  •  +  a!-«+...+*'  +  3s*  +  l)+...  =  0. 
or,  Pt'^'  +  Pi^r'+ipt  +Pt)  ^'*  +  — 

which  is  a  reciprocal  equation  of  the  third  variety. 

696.   Every  reciprocal  equaiion  of  the  third  variety  may  be 
reduced  to  an  equation  of  haXf  Us  degree. 
Let  the  equation  be 

paa^+p,3^  '+--+P-a!-  +  —  +p,a!+Ptt  =  0. 
Dividing  through  by  x",  the  equation  may  be  written 

Put       a)  +  -  =  y. 

Thm,  rf+l  =  ^i  +  lY-2-s'-2i 

=  !i(s'-2)-y=»'-3yi 
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=  y(»*-3y)-(y'-2)  =  y«-4y'  +  2;  eta 
The  general  law  is  expressed  by 

an  expression  of  the  rth  degree  with  respect  to  y. 

Substituting  these  values  in  (1),  the  equation  becomes 

9otr  +  QitT'^  +  QitT*  +  •••  =  0. 


^.  It  follows  from  Arts.  695  to  698  that  any  reciprocal 
equation  of  the  degree  2  m  + 1,  and  any  reciprocal  equation 
of  the  fourth  variety  of  the  degree  2  m  4-  2,  can  always  be 
reduced  to  an  equation  of  the  mth  degree. 

700.  1.  Solve  2aj»-5a^-13jr»  +  13aj«-f  5a:- 2  =  0. 

The  equation  being  of  the  second  variety,  one  root  is  1 
(Art.  696). 

Dividing  by  a  —  1,  the  depressed  equation  is 
2a;*  -  3jr»  -  16iB*  -  3a?  +  2  =  0 ; 
a  reciprocal  equation  of  the  third  variety. 

Dividing  by  a*,  2/'aj«  +  iV  3^3? +  1^-16  =  0. 

Putting  a;  +  -=y,anda:*  +  i  =  y«-2  (Art.  698),  we  have 
X  ar 

2(y»-2)-3y-i6  =  0. 
Solving  this  equation,  y  =  4  or  —  -• 

Taking  the  first  value,       a;  +  -  =  4,  ora:*  —  4a:  =  —  1. 

X 

Whence,  a;  =  2±V^. 


1 
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Taking  the  second  value,  x  +  -  =  —  -,  or  2x'  +  5a!  =  - 

hence,  x  =  —  2  or  —  -- 

Thus  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  are  1, 
and  2  ±  Va  - 

Not«.    Thut  2  +  v'S  and  2  —  V^  are  reoiprocBls  may  be  sbovra  b; 
.iplj-ing  ibom  together ;  thus,  (3  +  i/3)  (2  -  V3)  =  4  —  3=1. 

EXAMPLES. 
Solve  the  following  equations  : 
8.   6iii»-7a!»-7fl!  +  6  =  0.      4.  5a!*  +  26a?-26»  — S  =  0. 
8.   3?  +  5!^-Sx-l=0.        5.   flJ-aa^  +  aa!-l=a 

6.  46a!*-48a!'-250a^-48a;  +  45  =  0. 

7.  3f-29x?  +  29a?-l=(i. 

8.  3f  +  73!'  +  3?  +  x?  +  7a!+l  =  0. 

9.  24a:'-34a;*-67a;»  +  67«'  +  34a!-24  =  0. 
10.   3ar»  +  16a:'  +  29a?  +  29a!»  +  16a!  +  3  =  0. 
U.   4«'-29iF'  +  55i*-66ii!'  +  29»-4»0. 

701.  Binomial  Eqoatioiu. 

A  Binomial  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  form  ^  s  a. 

Binomial  equations  are  also  reciprocal  equations,  and,  in 
certain  cases,  may  be  solved  by  the  method  of  the  preced- 
ing article. 

702.  Putting  X  =  ay,  the  equation  se"  =  ±  o"  becomes 
y=±l;  which  is  a  form  to  which  every  binomial  equa- 
tion may  be  reduced. 

In  Arts.  351  and  358,  methods  were  given  for  the  solution 
of  the  binomial  equations  as"  =  ±  1,  sb'  =  ±  1,  and  a^  —  ±  1. 
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The  forms  a"  =  ±  1  are  readily  solved  by  the  method  of 
Art.  700. 

Binomial  equations  of  any  degree  may  be  solved  by  a 
method  involving  Trigonometry. 

EXAMPLES. 
Solve  the  following  equations : 
1.  iB*  =  l.        2.  iB*  =  -l.        8.  aj»  =  32.    (Puta  =  2y.) 

70a  The  Cube  Boots  of  XTnity. 

By  Ex.  3,  Art.  351,  the  roots  of  the  equation  o^  =  1  are 

'2  2 

The  third  root  is  the  square  of  the  second ;  for 


(-i^7 


Hence,  if  the  second  root  is  denoted  by  to,  the  three  cube 
roots  of  unity  are  1,  cd,  and  cd*. 

Or,  since  o?  ==  1,  they  are  1,  <o,  and  —  or  -• 

to       a> 


704.  If  the  second  root  is  denoted  by  a,  the  three  roots 
are  a,  oo),  and  aa>';  for  these  are  respectively  equal  to  a>,  co', 
and  ci>'  or  1. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  third  root  is  denoted  by  a,  the 
three  roots  are  a,  oca,  and  (uJ. 

Hence,  if  either  of  the  cube  roots  of  a  quantity  is  denoted 
by  Of  the  other  two  roots  are  cuo  and  (uJ. 

CUBIC  EQUATIONS. 

705.  A  Cubic  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  third  degree 
(Art.  179),  containing  but  one  unknown  quaxL\hX^. 
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706.  By  Art.  653,  the  cubic  equation  |^H 

.iiere  pi  is   not   zero,   may  be   transformed   into  another 
Vinne  second  term  sliall  be  wanting,  by  substituting  y  —  ^-' 
Kje  of  a;. 

irefore,  every  cubic  equation  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 
a?+ax  +  b  =  (). 

17.   Cardas'i  Xethod  for  the  SolutiDn  of  Cnbioa. 

■t  it  Iw  n^quircd  to  solve  thp  t-quation  x^  +  ax  +  b  =  0. 
Tutting  x  =  y  +  x,  the  equation   )ecomss 

;^  +  :iyz(y  +  z)  +  z'  +  a(y-\-z)  +  b  =  (i, 
or,  y>  +  ^  +  {3yz  +  a){s  +  z)  +  b  =  0. 

We  may  take  y  and  z  in  such  a  way  that  3yz  +  a  shall  be 
equal  to  zero;  whence, 

■=-1,  « 

Then,  y"  +  n"  +  h  =  0.  (2) 

Substituting  in  this  the  value  of  z  from  (1),  we  have 


This  is  an  equation  in  the  quadratic  form  (Art  363); 
solving  by  the  rules  for  quadratics,  we  have 

Tl,enbj(2),  ^■  =  -j'-6=-|T-v/f  +  ^-  (*) 

Since  x  =  y  +  z,  the  values  of  x  corres[>ouding  to  the    ppei 
and  lower  signs  in  (.'f)  ond  (4)  will  evidently  be 
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Therefore, 

The  remaining  roots  may  be  found  by  depressing  the  eqnnr 
tion  (Art.  635),  or  by  the  method  explained  in  Art.  710. 

70B.   From  (1),  Art.  707,  we  derive  the  following  rule: 
To  solve  a  cubic  equation  of  the  form  ac* -f- oaj -f- 6  =s  0, 

substitute  y  —  —  for  x, 

709.  1.  Solve  the  equation  a^  -f  3ie*  —  6a?  +  20  =  0. 

We  first  transform  the  equation  into  another  whose 
second  term  shall  be  wanting ;  putting  a;  =  y  —  1  (Art.  706), 
we  have 

y8- 3y«  +  3y-l  +  3y«- 63^  +  3 -6y +  6 +  20  =  0, 
or,  3^-9^4-28  =  0. 

The  latter  equation  may  now  be    solved    by  putting 
3 

y  =  2;  4-  -  (Art.  708);  or,  by  substituting  a  =  —  9  and  6  =  28 
z 

in  (5),  Art.  707. 

Using  the  second  method,  we  have 


y  =  V-14  4-Vl96-27  +  V-l4-Vl96^r27 

=  \/^=n  +  <'^:r27  =  - 1  -  3  =  -  4. 

Therefore,  a5  =  y  — 1  =  —  5. 

Dividing  the  first  member  of  the  given  equation  by  a  -f  5, 
the  depressed  equation  is 

aj'-2a;  4-4  =  0. 


Solving,  we  have     a;  =  1  ±  V—  3. 

Thus   the  roots  of   the    given  equation    are   —5  and 
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EXAMPLES. 

Solve  the  following  eq\iations : 

ar'  + 15^^  +  124  =  0.  7.   3? -i-3?-33x  +  6.3  =  0. 

s^-27x-5i  =  0.  8.   i?  +  12!c'  +  57x+7i  =  (i 

,       +i0fix-218  =  0.  9.    a;"-4»»-lla:-6=0. 

(j»_6a!'-33ai-70=0.     10.   3^-22^  +  3  =  0. 

«'-9a:'  +  633!  +  T3  =  0.    11.   a!»  +  a!*-7x-52  =  0. 

18.   Find  one  root  of  z"  —  a:  + 1  =  n. 

Noto.  A  cable  equation  havlne  a  commensiirabl?  tool  is  aohed 
jiore  easily  by  the  metbod  ot  Art.  680  than  by  Cnrdiin's  rule. 

710.   If  &  U  any  one  of  the  cube  roots  of  —  -  +  */—  +  ^, 

and  k  any  one  of  the  cube  roots  of ■»/ — h — ,  the 

■^  2      V4      27 

three  cube  roots  of  the  first  expression  are  A,  Aw,  and  As*, 
and  the  three  cube  roots  of  the  second  are  k,  ho,  and  k»* 
(Art.  704). 

This  would  apparently  indicate  that  x  has  nine  different 
values. 

But  by  (1),  Art.  707,  yz  =  — ?;  that  is,  the  product  of 

the  terms  whose  sum  is  a  value  of  x  must  be • 

3 
Hence  the  only  possible  values  of  x  are 

A  +  k,  Au)  +  foil",  and  Am*  +  ftu ; 

for  in  each  of  these  the  product  of  the  terms  is  Itk ;  that  is, 

{tj  "" T  ~ ^'  "'■  -  ^ i  '^''''^  "*  ^"7  '^^^  •»«  tl»8  product 

is  either  —  -u  or  —  -oi'. 
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Putting  for  a>  and  af  their  values  (Art.  703)^  the  second 
and  third  values  of  s  become 


and 


Hence  the  three  values  of  x  are 

n^u,  -^-±^+^v^,  and  -/^^i=^v=a 

Thus  in  Ex.  1,  Art.  709,  ^  =  - 1  and  A;  =  -3. 

Then  the  values  of  y  are  —  4,  2  +  V—  3,  and  2  —  V— 3. 

EXAMPLES. 

Solve  the  following  equations : 

1.   jr»  +  6a?-f  2  =  0.  2.   aj»  +  9a;-6a»0. 

711.  Disoussion  of  the  Boots. 


the  roots  ota?-^(tx-\-b  =  0  are 

h  +  k,  and  _*±*±^^V^:3  (Art  710). 

1.  If  a  is  positive,  or  if  a  is  negative  and  --  numerically 

less  than  ---,  h  and  k  are  real  and  unequal 
4 

Therefore  one  root  is  real,  and  the  other  two  imaginary. 

2.  If  a  is  negative,  and  --  numerically  equal  to  —,  ^  and 

k  are  real  and  equal,  and  A  —  A:  is  zero. 
Hence  the  roots  are  all  real,  and  two  of  tVi&TCL  %x^  ^^a^^i^s^. 
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'^» 

values  of  A  and  k  involve  im^iiiary  expressions. 
.a    this    case,  ft    must   have   some  valuu    of    the     foroi 
-fV^,  when-  A'  luid  k'  are  real  (Art.  627j;  that  is, 

Baising  both  niemberB  to  the  third  power, 

lating  the  peal  and  ima^nary  parts  (Art.  338), 

Md         ^^  +  ^  ■  si'-fV^  -  v'V^ri 

Subtracting, 

- 1  --^1  + 1  =  V-34"*' V^l-  3  W+  i"Vri 
Extracting  the  cube  root, 

From  (1)  and  (2), 

ft  +  ft  =  2A',  andA-ft  =  2ft'V^. 

Then  the  three  roots  are  2h'  and  — A'±  ft'V—  IV  — SL 

That  13,  2ft'  and  -  ft'^  *'V3. 

Therefore  the  roots  are  real  and  nneqaal. 

In  the  above  case,  Cardan's  method  is  of  no  practical 
value;  for  since  there  is  no  method  in  Algebra  for  finding 
tJic  cube  root  of  an  expression  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
rational  expression  plus  a  quadratic  surd  (Art.  291),  the 
values  of  ft  and  k  cannot  be  found.  In  this  case,  which  is 
Railed  the  iTreducUAe  Case,  Cardan's  method  is  said  to  faiL 
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It  is  possible,  in  cases  where  Cardan's  method  fails,  to  find 
the  roots  by  Trigonometry ;  but  in  practice  it  is  easier  to  find 
them  by  Art.  689,  or  by  Horner's  method  (Art.  718),  accord- 
ing as  the  equation  has  or  has  not  a  commensurable  root. 

712.  Consider  the  equation  o^  +  aa?  +  ^  +  c  s  0. 
Putting  05  =  y  —  i  the  equation  becomes 

l^-aj^  +  f-l  +  aj/'-^  +  f  +  fty-f  +  c-O, 

Multiplying  the  roots  by  3   (Art.  644),  the  equation 

becomes 

3^-|.3(36_a«)y  +  2a»-9a6  +  27c  =  0. 

Then  it  follows  from  Art.  711  that : 

1.  If  36  — a*  is  positive,  or  if  36  — a'  is  negative  and 
4(36 -a«)«  numerically  less  than  (2a»-9a6-|-27c)»,  the 
given  cubic  has  one  real  and  two  imaginary  roots. 

2.  If  36  —  a*  is  negative,  and  4(36  —  a')'  is  numerically 
equal  to  (2  a*  — 9a6  -|-27c)*,  the  roots  are  all  real,  and  two 
of  them  are  equal. 

3.  If  36  — a*  is  negative  and  4(36  — a*)*  numerically 
greater  than  (2  a*  —  9a6  +  27  c)^,  the  roots  are  all  real  and 
unequal. 

BIQUADRATIC  EQUATIONS. 

713.  A  Biquadratic  Equation  is  an  equation  of  the  fourth 
degree  (Art.  179),  containing  but  one  unknown  quantity. 

714.  Enler't  Method  for  the  Solution  of  Biquadratics. 

By  Art.  652,  every  biquadratic  equation  can  be  reduced 

lo  the  form 

a?«+aa:*  +  6a;  +  c  =  0.  ^5^ 
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Let  a:  =  u  +  y  + 1  i  tlieii, 

x-=u'  +  !f'  +  z'  +  2uy  +  '2i/z+2su, 
or,  a^-(w'  +  y'  +  0  =  ^(«y  +  i«  +  *M). 

S(juariiig  both  members,  we  have 
a!*-i;a!'(u»  +  y»  +  «»)  +  («'  +  ff»  +  «)«=4(„y  +  ^  +  ro)« 

Substituting  a:  for  w  +  y  +  a,  and  transposing, 
a;*  -  2  a:»(u'  -)-  y^  +  a")  _  8  uyia! 

This  eqimtioQ  will  be  identical  with  (1)  provided 

o  =  -2(u'  +  j/'  +  «0. 

b=-Suyz,  (S 

and      c=(«'  +  y*  +  8')»-4(«y  +  ffV  +  «V). 
Therefore,         u*  +  y«  +  «'  =  -?, 


and  «V  +  yV  +  t^'=  ("'  +  y'  +  '^'-'' 

4        _a*  — 4  c 
■"~4  16 

If,  now,  we  form  the  cubic  equation 

the  values  of  (  will  be  w',  y*,  and  «•  (Art.  637). 
Hence,  if  the  roots  of  the  cubic  equation 

^  2    ^     16  64  ' 

are  I,  m,  and  n,  we  shall  have 

u  =  ±Vti  jfsiVmi  and  z  =  ±-v^ 
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Now  xssu  +  y  +  z;  and  since  each  of  the  quantities  u,  y, 
and  z  has  two  values^  apparently  x  has  eight  values. 

But  by  (2),  the  product  of  the  three  terms  whose  sum  is 

a  value  of  x  must  be  equal  to  —  -• 

Hence  the  only  values  of  x  are,  when  b  is  positive, 
— V7  — Vm  — Vn,  —  "v^  +  Vm -H  Vn, 
V^  — Vm+Vn,  and  V^+Vm  — Vn; 
and  when  b  is  negcUive, 

V?+Vm+Vn,  V?  — Vm— Vn, 
—  V^  +  Vm  — Vn,  and  — V?  — Vm+Vn. 
Equation  (3)  is  called  the  auxiliary  cubic  of  (1). 

71&  1.  Solve  the  equation  0^-460' -24  a; +  21  =  0. 
Here,  a  =  —  46,  6  =  —  24,  and  c  =  21 ;  whence, 

5^-i^=127,  and^  =  9. 
16  64 

Then  the  auxiliary  cubic  is  (» —  23  ^  + 127 « -  9  =  0. 

By  the  method  of  Art.  689,  one  value  of  t  is  9. 

Dividing  the  first  member  by  « -  9,  the  depressed  equa^ 
tionis«*-14e  +  l=0. 

Solving,  we  obtain  «  =  7  ±  VJ^*^  =  7  ±4V3. 
Proceeding  as  in  Art.  313,  we  have 

V(7±4V3)  =  V(4±2Vl2  +  3)  =  2±V3. 
Then  since  b  is  negative,  the  four  values  of  x  are 
3-I-2+V3  +  2-V3,  3-2-V3-2+V3, 
-3-f  2-|-V3-2-fV3,  and  -3-2-V3  +  2-V3. 
That  is,  7,  -1,  -3  +  2  V3,  and  —3  — *i>A. 
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V 

EXAMPLES. 
Solve  the  following  equal.ioiis ; 

2.  xf-i2^  +  >'Ax+ 105  =  0. 

3.  »'-54a^-24a:  +  7T  =  0. 
4-  at*-76a^-lC.i  +  896  =  0. 
«.  3!'-103!'+20i-16  =  0. 
e.    X^-3Gx'  +  lGa!  +  195  =  (K 

7.   3i'  +  i3^  +  3x'-Ux-Si  =  0. 

716.  DiMOHion  of  the  Boots. 

Tilt-  iiuxjliary  culni-  .>f  x' +  njr +  >ix  +  c  =  H  is 

Since  the  last  term  is  esBentially  negative,  the  equation 
must  have  either  three  positive,  one  positive  and  two  nega- 
tive, or  one  positive  and  two  im^nary  roots  (Art.  637). 

Multiplying  the  roots  by  4  (Art.   644),   the   equation 


i»  +  2aC  +  (a»-4c)(-6*-0. 
Denoting  2a,  a*  —  4e,  and  —  6*  by  a',  ft',  and  c*,  we  have 
36'-a"  =  3(a'-4c)-4a'  =  -(a'  +  12c), 
and         2a"-9a'6'+27c'=16a'-18o(a»-4c)  — 276» 
=  -(2a»-72ac  +  2760. 
Then  it  follows  from  Art.  712  that : 

1.  If  a'  +  12c  is  negative,  or  if  o'4-12c  ia  positive  and 
4(n*  +  12c)'  less  than  (2a»- 72ac  +  27ft')',  the  auxiUan 
cubic  has  one  j'ositive  and  two  imaginary  roots. 

If  ■\/T=  p,  Vm  =  q  +  rV  — 1,  and  V't  =  g  —  rV— 1,  the 
roots  of  ths  biquadratic  are 

—  p±2q.\nd  p±2r\'^l,  orp±25and  — p±2rV^, 
according  as  b  ia  positive  or  negative. 
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That  iS;  the  biquadratic  has  two  real  and  two  imaginary 
roots. 

2.  K  a' +  12c  is  positive,  and  4(a*  +  12c)*  is  equal  to 
(2  a*  —  72  ac  +  27&*)*,  the  cubic  has  two  roots  equal. 

If  Vn  =  Vm,  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  are 

—  VT±2Vm,  -y/T,  and  -y/l,  or  Vr±2Vm,  —  V^  and  —  V^ 
according  as  6  is  positive  or  negative. 
That  is,  the  biquadratic  has  two  roots  equal. 

3.  If  a*  H- 12  c  is  positive  and  4(a*-|- 12  c)' greater  than 
(2  a*—  72  oc  -H  276*)*,  the  cubic  .has  either  three  positive,  or 
one  positive  and  two  negative  roots. 

In  the  first  case,  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  are  all  real; 
in  the  second  case,  they  are  all  imaginary. 

4.  K  a*H-12c=0  and  2 a»- 72 ac -1-27^=0,  then  c  =  -  — . 
Substituting  from  the  third  equation  in  the  second, 

8a»  +  27y  =  0,  ora  =  -|6*;  whence,  a«-4c  =  ^  =  36*. 

In  this  case,  the  auxiliary  cubic  becomes 

and  each  of  its  roots  is  equal  to  --. 

4 

The  roots  of  the  biquadratic  are —,  — ,    -,  and  — ,  or 

36^       6*       ft*       J      6*  ,.  .    . 

-— ,  —  — ,  —X,  and  —  — ,  according  as  ft  is  positive  oi 

negative ;  that  is,  the  biquadratic  has  three  roots  equal. 

5.  Ifa'  —  4c  =  0  and  ft  =  0,  the  biquadratic  becomes 

«•  +  ox' + 1*  =  0,  or  ^a;*  +  |Y  =  0, 

andit^rootsare^V^and^V^. 

That  is,  the  biquadratic  has  two  pairs  ol  ^c^^  too\». 
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INCOMMENSURABLE  ROOTS. 

717.  We  will  now  show  how  to  find  the  approximate 
numerical  values  of  those  roots  of  an  equation  which  are 
not  commensurable  (Art.  689). 

71&  Homer's  Method  of  Approximatioii. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  approximate  value  of  the 
root  between  3  and  4  of  the  equation 

Diminishing  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  by  3^  by  the 
method  explained  in  Art.  650,  we  have 

1     -3     _2     +5  [3 
3        0    j-6 
-1 


0 

-2 

3 

9 

3 

7 

3 

\ 


The  transformed  equation  is  y^  -|-  63^  +  7y  —  1  =  0.      (1) 

This  equation  is  known  to  have  a  root  between  0  and  1 ; 
if,  then,  we  neglect  the  terms  involving  y^  and  y^,  we  may 
obtain  an  apj)roximate  value  of  y  by  solving  the  equation 
7  ?/  —  1  =  0 ;  thus,  approximately,  y  =  .1  and  x  =  3.1. 

Diminishing  the  roots  of  (1)  by  .1,  we  have 


+  6    +7 
.1      .61 

-1      LL 

.761 

6.1     7.61 
.1       .62 

-  .239 

6.2    8.23 
.1 

6.3 
The  transioTmeOi  ^c\\i^\.\otl\^  t?  4-  6.3  2«  -f  8.23 «  —  .239  =  0. 
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Neglecting  the  s^  and  2^  terms,  we  have,  approximately, 

«  =  |?^  =  .02. 
8.23 

Thus  the  value  of  x  to  two  places  of  decimals  is  3.12. 

The  process  may  be  continued  until  the  value  of  the  root 
has  been  found  to  any  desired  degree  of  precision. 

The  work  is  usually  arranged  in  the  following  form,  the 
coefficients  of  the  successive  transformed  equations  being 
denoted  by  (1),  (2),  (3),  etc. : 


1  -3 
3 

•■ 

-2 
0 

+  6      |3.128 
-6 

0 
3 

- 

-2 
9 

(1) 

-1 

.761 

3 
3 

(1) 

7 
.61 

(2) 

-  .239 
.167128 

(1)  6 
.1 

7.61 
.62 

(3) 

-  .071872 

6.1 
.1 

(2) 

8.23 
.1264 

\ 

6.2 
.1 

8.3664 
.1268 

(2)  6.3 
.02 

(3) 

8.4832 

6.32. 
.02 

6.34 
.02 

1 

(3)   6.36 

Dividing  .071872  by  8.4832,  we  have  .008  suggested  a^. 
the  fourth  figure  of  the  root. 

Thus  the  value  of  x  to  three  places  oi  decvni.'il^  H&  ^.Vl^' 
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We  derive  from  the  above  the  following  rule  for  finding 
tli«  approximate  value  of  a  positive  lucommensurable  root : 

Fhtd  Ity  ArtH.  «71,  (J7S,  or  687,  or  by  Sturm's  Theorem,  the 
Uttegral  }Htrl  of  the  root.     (Oompare  Art.  674.) 

Traimform  the  given  equation  into  another  whose  roots  akaU 
be  lew  by  Ihiit  integral  part. 

Divide  the  abaoliUe  vaiue  of  the  tost  term  of  the  traiuifomted 
e(fnatvm  b>/  the  absolnU;  vaiue  of  the  mrjffii-ienl  of  the  Ji'iit 
power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  vmte  tlie  approximate 
value  of  Die  renvlt  at  the  next  figure  of  the  root. 

Transform  (ftp  laiU  t^vaJ.ion  into  another  w/mm  root*  shaB 
be  IcnH  by  the  fig^irp  of  the  root  lout  obtained,  and  divide  as 
before  for  the  next  figure  of  the  root;  and  to  on. 

Roto.  Id  practice,  the  work  may  be  contracted  by  dropping  soeh 
decimal  H^rea  from  tlie  right  of  eacb  column  u  are  not  needed  for  the 
required  degree  of  accuracy. 

719.  To  find  the  approximate  value  of  a  negative  incom- 

mensumble  root,  change  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  of 
the  equation  beginning  with  the  second  (Art.  643),  and  find 
the  corresponding  positive  incommensurable  root  of  the 
transformed  equation. 

The  result  with  its  sign  changed  will  be  the  required 
negative  root. 

720.  In  finding  any  particular  root-figure  by  the  method 

explained  in  Art.  718,  we  are  liable,  especially  in  the  first 
part  of  the  process,  to  get  too  great  a  result;  the  same 
thing  occasionally  happens  when  extracting  square  or  cube 
roots  of  numbers. 

Such  an  error  may  lie  discovered  by  observing  the  signs 
of  the  last  two  terms  of  the  next  transformed  equation ;  for 
since  each  root-figure  obtained  as  in  Art.  718  must  be  po»- 
tive,  the  last  two  terms  of  the  transformed  equation  must 
he  of  opposite  sign. 
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If  thia  is  not  the  case,  the  last  root-Sgure  must  be 
dimiiushed  until  a_  result  is  obtained  which  satisfies  this 
condition. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  root  between 
Oand  —1  of  the  equation9^  +  4z*  — 9x  — 5  =  0. 

Changing  the  signs  of  the  alternate  terms  beginning  with 
the  second  (Art.  719),  we  hare  to  find  the  root  between 
0  and  1  of  the  equation  a?  —  4a?  —  9as  +  5  =  0. 

Dividing  5  by  9,  we  have  .5  suggested  as  the  first  root- 
figure  ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  in  this  case  the  last  two 
terms  of  the  second  transformed  equation  are  — 12.25  and 
-  .375. 

This  shows  that  .6  is  too  great;  we  then  try  .4,  and  find 
that  the  last  two  terms  of  the  second  transformed  equation 
are  of  opposite  sign. 

The  work  of  finding  the  first  three  root^figures  is  shown 
below; 

1.469 


(!)■ 


The  required  root  is  therefore  —  .469,  to  \\a«a  > 
decimals. 


4 

-   9 

+  6 

.4 

-   1.44 

-4.1T6 

3.6 

-10.44 

(1) 

.824 

.4 

-    1.28 

-   .713064 

3.2 

(1) 

- 11.72 

(2) 

.110936 

.4 

-     .1644 

rjS 

-11.8844 

.06 

(2) 

-     .1608 

2.74 

- 12.0462 

.06 
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In  any  case,  the  root-figUTC  to  be  taJc^n  is  the  gnateM 
ber  ickkh  wUl  fnMiii-e  Ihat  the  last  tim  tenna  of  the  rtexl 
\formtd  equation  shall  be  of  opposite  siyn. 

ta.    In  aouie  cawH,  tlie  flrst  tmiMfomitid  equstion  gives  very 
nfonniition  in  regard  to  Ibc  first  decimal  root-Agure. 


teat  namber,  lesa  than  onltr. 
an  o(  Uie  Becond  ti'snsfonDed 
n  the  present  case  thia  will  be 


721.  If  the  coefficient  of  the  first  pover  of  the  trnknown 
quantity  in  any  transformed  equation  is  zero,  the  next  fig- 
ure of  the  root  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  (Ac  latt  term  bj 
the  eotfficient  of  the  square  of  the  unknoton  quantity,  and  tak- 
ing the  square  root  of  the  resuU. 

For  if  the  transformed  equation  is  y*  +  (V  +  &  =  0,  it  is 
evident  that,  approximately,  oy"  +  6  =  0,  or  y  =  »/ • 

We  proceed  in  a  similar  maimer  if  any  number  of  consec- 
utive terms  immediately  preceding  the  last  term  are  zero. 

722.  Horner's  method  may  be  used  to  find  any  root  of  a 
number  approximately;  for  to  find  the  nth  root  of  a  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  solve  the  equation  af  —  a^O. 

723.  If  an  equation  has  two  or  more  roots  which  have 
the  same  integral  part,  the  first  decimal  root-figure  of  each 
must  be  obtained  by  the  method  of  Art.  671  or  673^  or  by 
Sturm's  Theorem. 

If  two  or  more  roots  have  the  same  integral  part,  and  also 
the  same  first  decimal  root-figure,  the  second  decimal  root- 
figure  of  each  must  be  obtained  by  the  method  of  Art  671 
or  678,  or  by  StUTm?s,T\i.eot6'ni\  Mvi.w.csa, 
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Rote  1.  Homor'a  method  ma;  be  ueed  without  ch&nge  to  det«r- 
mlue  succesaive  figures  in  the  integral,  m  well  as  in  the* decimal, 
portion  of  the  root 

Rot«  2.  If  all  bat  one  of  the  roots  of  an  equatioa  are  known,  the 
remaining  root  may  be  found  by  adding  the  sum  of  the  known  toots  to 
[he  coefficient  of  the  second  t«rm,  and  changjng  the  sign  of  the  resnli 
(Art.  639). 

EXAMPLES. 

721  1.  FiDdtheroot3betweeiilaiid2, and  — land  — 2,of 

!e'-3a!'-2a;  +  5  =  0. 
2.   Find  the  root  between  6  and  6  of 

!E'  +  2ai*-233!-7l)  =  0. 
8.   Find  the  root  between  —  2  and  —  3  of 

a:>~3a!'-3a;  +  18  =  0. 
4.   Eind  the  root  between  0  and  1  of 

a:>  +  6a:*  +  10a:-l  =  0. 
6.  Find  the  root  between  —  6  and  —  6  of 

a»-a!'-26a!  +  81  =  0. 

6.  Find  the  root  between  3  and  4  of 

7.  Find  the  root  between  —  2  and  —  3  of 

ai'  +  &3?  +  12!e'-nx-il=0. 

8.  Find  the  root  between  0  and  1  of 

a!'4.3»'-3a!'  +  19«-12  =  0. 
Find  the  real  roots  of  the  following: 

9.  ic"- 2.3a! -1.29  =  0.      18.   fl!*-12a;  +  7  =  0. 

10.  af-2jf-x  +  l  =  0.      14.   3*-a?  +  x-2  =  (}. 

11.  a!»-3a!-l  =  0.  IB.   a^- 3a:' -4a! +  13  =  0. 

12.  a!»  +  3a!'  +  4a;  +  5  =  0.    18.   a!*- Ida;' -  23a!- 7  =  0 
Find  the  approximate  values  of  the  followinf^-. 

17.   </2.        18    -e^.         IS.   -V5.         W.  AT^SA. 
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Sl   We  may  now  give  general  directions  for  finding  the 
3ai  roots  of  any  equation  of  the  form 

with  integRii  niunerical  coefficipnts  : 

1.  Dftt-rmine  by  Descar*""'  '*"'"  'Art.  (io3)  limita  to  the 
biT  of  i)Ositive  and  i  s, 

'£.   B^nd  a  Rtiperior  U  xwitive  roots,  aud  an 

iiiferior  limit  to  the  tiegiitivi)  n  \Tt&.  6(>8,  6<i9). 

3.  Divide  the  first  m--  -1,  a— 2,  x+  1,  x  +  2, 
etc.,  as  explained  in  J 

In  this  way  all  thi       m  ;  roots.  If  any,  will  be 

found,  and  possibly  an  i-ht  ^^-^        'usurable  roots  may  be 
located. 

4.  If  the  incommensurable  roots  are  not  all  located,  apply 
Sturm's  Theorem ;  observing  that,  if  the  first  member  and 
its  first  derivative  have  a  common  factor,  the  given  equa- 
tion has  multiple  i-oots  (Art.  fititi). 

6.  Approximate  to  the  decimal  portions  of  the  incom- 
mensurable roots  by  Horner's  Method. 

726.  Newton's  Hethod  of  Approximation. 

Find  two  numbtrH,  a  and  b,  one  gri'ater  and  the  othfir 
less  than  a  rout  of  the  equation  (Art.  671),  a  being  aig»- 
braically  leas  than  b. 

Substitute  a +y  for  z  in  the  given  equation;  then  y  i» 
small,  and  by  neglecting  the  terms  involving  y*,  y*,  etc.,  m 
approximate  value  of  y  is  obtained  which,  when  added  to  a, 
gives  a',  a  closer  approximation  to  the  value  of  x. 

Substituting  a'+  z  for  x  in  the  given  equation,  a  second  ap- 
proximation may  be  obtained  by  the  same  process  as  before. 

Continuing  in  this  way,  the  value  of  the  root  may  be 
obtained  to  any  desired  degree  of  precision. 

Instead  of  substituting  n  4-  y  for  x,  we  may  substitute 
6  —  y,  and  then  pvoc«ed  aa  a^Kf^ft. 
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Example,   Find  the  root  between  2  and  3  of  the  equation 

aj8-2aj-5  =  0. 
Substituting  y  +  2  for  a^  we  have 

Whence,  approximately,  lOy  —  1  =  0,  or  3^  =  .L 
Substituting  z  +  2.1  for  a?,  we  obtain 

7^  +  6,3z^  + 11.23 «  +  .061  =  0. 

Whence,  approximately,  2;  =  —  ^^oo  ~  ""  •^^* 
Then,  a?  =  2.1  —  .005  =  2.095,  approximately. 

Note.  Unless  certain  precautions  are  taken,  the  approximation  by 
Newton's  method  is  likely  to  fail.  With  reference  to  tliis  point,  the 
student  may  consult  Todhunter^s  Theory  of  Equations j  Chap.  XVII. 

For  this  reason,  and  also  because  Homer's  method  is  much  shorter, 
Newton's  method  is  of  no  practical  value. 

727.  Approximation  by  Double  Position. 

Find  two  numbers,  a  and  6,  one  greater  ai^d  the  other 
less  than  a  root  of  the  equation  f(x)  =  0  (Art.  671),  and  let 
a  be  nearer  to  the  root  than  b. 

K  a  and  b  were  actual  roots,  we  should  have  /(a)  =  0 
and  f(b)  =  0 ;  hence  /(a)  and  f{b)  may  be  considered  as 
the  errors  which  result  from  substituting  a  and  b  in  place 
of  a?. 

Although  not  strictly  accurate,  yet,  for  the  purposes  of 
approximation,  we  may  assume  that 

/(a):/(6)  =  a;  — a:  05  —  6. 

Whence,    /(a) -/(6):/(a) ^b-aix-a  (Art.  388). 

Therefore,  x^a  =  L^-^^JM^ 

/(a)  -/(6) 
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tmple.    Finil  the  root  between  4  and  5  of 

/(jr)  =r'  +  3!'  +  a-100  =  0. 

Here/(4)  =  — Ifi  and  J\!i)  =  55;  hence  4  is  nearer  to  the 
root  than  6. 

We  then  have  a  =  4  r"  ^  6      " 


iubstituting  in  (1),  3 


-16_, 

16  -  55  ■ 


4+i?=4.2H 


71 


Substituting  in  (1), 


Since  f(V2)  =  -  4.072  aud/( 

root  than  4.2. 
We  then  have  rt  =  4.3  an(_  _  2. 

:-.l)<2.297) 
2.li\)7  +  4.072 
-4.3-^2297^ 
6.369 

Continuing  in  this  way,  the  approximate  value  of  the 
root  may  be  found  to  any  desired  degree  of  accuracy. 

Not«  This  method  of  npproximatioii  has  the  advantige  of  bdng 
applicable  to  any  form  of  equatlnn.  It  may,  therefore,  be  applied  U> 
the  solution  of  exponential  equatioDB,  and  others  not  in  Qie  algebnk 


i  nearer  to 


-.04  =  4Ji& 
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Not«.  It  will  be  onderatood  ibroughout  tbe  following  discnasion 
that  every  letter  represents  a  positive  real  number  (Art.  3IS),  nnless 
the  oontrkTjr  ia  ezpresalf  stAted. 

72B.  Let  XX'  be  a  fixed  straight  y'  ■  /  ■  >  ■  j 
line,  and  O  ft  fixed  point  on  the  line.  -^'  -o    O  +"     A 

We  may  suppose  any  positive  real 
number,  +  a,  to  be  represented  by  a  line  OA^  the  pc^t  A  being  taken 
a  units  to  the  right  of  0  in  the  line  OX. 

Then  with  the  notation  of  Art.  2g,  any  negative  real  nomiwr,  —a, 
may  be  represented  by  a  line  OA',  the  point  A  being  taken  a  units 
to  the  1^  of  0  in  tiie  line  OX'. 

729.  Since  —a  is  the  aame  as  (+a)  X(—l).  It  tallows  from  Art. 
728  that  the  product  of  +  o  by  —  1  Is  represented  by  turning  the  line 
OA,  which  represents  the  number  +  a,  through  two  right  augles,  In  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  bands  of  a  clock. 

We  may  then  regard  —1,  in  the  product  of  any  real  number  by  —1, 
M  an  operator  which  turns  the  line  which  represents  the  first  factor 
through  two  right  angles,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the 
hands  of  a  clock. 

730.  Consider  the  expression  (+  a)  x  ( X  (  (Art  327,  Note  1). 

By  Art.  1,  this  signifies  that  the  number  +  a  is  multiplied  by  i, 
and  the  result  multiplied  by  f. 

If  we  couJd  assume  the  Associative  Law  for  Multiplication  (Art.  69) 
to  hold  with  respect  to  the  product  (  +  a)  X '  X  i,  we  should  have 
(+<»)XfXt=(+a)xP=(+a)x(-l)  (Art.  328V 

That  is,  to  multiply  4-11  by  f,  and  then  multiply  the  result  by  f, 
b  ^e  same  thing  as  to  multiply  +  a  by  —  I. 

Bttt  by  Art.  72B,  (+n)x(-l)  is  represent«i  by  tumluft  Ww* \w« 
which  represents  the  number  +  a  through  t.NtOT\f^'(.wct^«a,\Tv'»'*^'^**'' 
tion  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  bsLnds  ot  ft  tfloc^ 
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We  may  then  deHne  t,  or  \^1,  iii  tha  prodoA  of  any  real  DOmber 

f,  M  ui  operator  which  Lunu  the  linu  which  repreiients  lite  nwJ 

nombeT  throuKb  one  right  ajiglu,  in  a  directioa 

opposite  to  the  moijon  of  the  b&uds  uf  a.  clock. 

Ueuce,  It  XX'  aod  }'!''  are  Sxvd  attaight 

linos  which  aie  petpeadlcalnr  to  each   other 

and  iutrreect  &t  0,  aoil  If  +  a  is  reprtaeni^ 

by  Ihe  liDe  OA,  when}  A  a  a  uoils  to  (tie  rigbl 

~~A      ^     ol  0  in  the  line  OA',  then  +  al  tuay  be  reprs- 

aenlud  by  "■■'  i'  e  OB,  where  £  ie  a   uml£ 

abovH  O  in  e  0 1', 

Again,   w        uie   notation  of  Art.  28,  —of 

may  be  repre»6iitetl  by  the  line  OB',  where  B" 

Is  a  unila  beloai  0  in  the  line  OY'. 

The  imitKinary  nmnbera  -|- 1  and  —  i  ure  represented  by  th^  llnei 

OC  iimi  Of.'',  wlii'ri'  C  uiiii  C  am,  tvapButively,  wie  unit  above,  and 

one  unit  below  Q,  in  (he  line  YY'. 

Note.  It  will  be  understood  hereafter  that,  In  any  figure  where 
the  lineg  XX'  and  YY'  occur,  they  are  toed  str^ght  lines  which  ai« 
perpendicular  to  each  other  and  Intersect  at  0 ;  that  all  paeiiive  or 
negative  real  numbers  are  represented  by  lines  laid  off  to  the  ri^t  or 
left  of  0,  respectively.  In  the  line  XX ' ;  and  that  all  poaiUTe  or  nega- 
tive pure  imaginiiry  numbers  are  represented  by  lines  laid  oS  above 
or  below  0,  respectively,  in  the  line  YT', 


a  represent  any  complex  number 


731.  We  will  now  show  how  b 
(Art.  327). 

Let  the  numt^er  be  a  +  bi ;  and  let  the  real  number  a  be  repre- 
•ented  by  the  line  OA,  and  the  pure  imaginary  number  ftl  by  the 
•  line  OB. 

Draw  ^Ceqnal  and  parallel  to  OB, 
on  the  same  side  ot  XX'  as  OB,  and 
Join  OC. 

Then  the  complex  number  a+M  is 
repreBented  by  the  line  OC. 

With  the  notation  of  Art.  28,  ths 
complex  number  —  (<i  +  60    "uay  ^ 
represented  by  the  line   OC ',  where 
OC  1h  equal  in  length  to  OC,  and  is  drawn  in  the  opposite  directioB 

In  like  manner,  any  complpx  number  whatever  may  be  represented 
by  a  straight  Vme  diawn  tiom  O. 
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It  foUowB  from  Arts.  730  and  781  that  we  ma;  regud  —1,  in  the 
product  ol  any  real,  pure  Imagtnaiy,  or  complex  number  by  —  1,  aa 
an  operator  which  tuma  the  line  which  represents  the  first  factor 
tiirough  two  right  angles,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  moiion  of  the 
hands  of  a  clock.    (Compare  An.  T^.) 

732.  In  the  figure  o(  Art,  731,  let  OA'  Vie  drawn  perpendicular  to 
OA'' ;  then  the  right  triangles  OA'C  and  QAO  are  equiJ,  harlng  the 
hypotenuse  aud  an  acute  angle  ot  one  equal  to  the  hypotenuse  and  an 
acute  angle  ot  the  other,  lespecUvely. 

Then  OA'  and  A'O  are  equal  to  OA  and  AC,  respectively  ;  that  is, 
OA'  repreaenu  the  real  number  —  a,  and  A'O  Is  equal  and  parallel  to 
OB',  where  OBf  represenie  the  imaginary  numtier  —61. 

Therefore  OO  repreaents  the  complex  numtier —  a— M. 

But  OO  also  represents  -  (a  +  60  (Art  731). 

Whence,  —  (a  +  M)  =  -  a  —  M. 

733.  The  moduttu  of  a  real,  pure  hnaginary,  or  complex  number  is 
the  length  of  the  line  which  repreeents  the  number. 

The  amplituAK  U  the  angle  between  the  line  which  represents  (he 
number  and  OX,  measured  from  OX  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
motion  of  the  hands  oi  a  clock. 

If,  for  example,  hi  the  figure  of  Art.  731,  the  angle  XOC  is  30°, 
the  amplitude  of  the  complex  number  represented  by  OCis  30^,  and 
the  amplitude  of  the  complex  number  represented  by  OO  is  210°. 

The  modulus  is  always  taken  positive,  and  the  amplitude  may  have 
any  value  between  0°  and  360°. 

The  pure  Imaginary  numbers  4-al  and  —of  have  the  modulus  a, 
and  the  amplitudes  00°  and  270°,  respectively ;  and  the  real  numbers 
■t-a  and  —a  have  the  modulus  a,  and  the  amplitudes  0°  and  180°, 
tespecUvely. 

We  have.  In  the  figure  of  Art.  731,  00=  V OA*  +  AC'=v'^  +  6'  ( 
that  Is,  the  modulus  of  the  complex  nnml)er  a  +  6(  is  Va'^-  6* ;  and 
tlds  is  also  the  modulus  of  each  of  the  complex  numbers  ik  a  ±  bf. 

Whatever  number  is  represented  by  o,  the  amplitude  of  —a  ii 
always  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  a  increased  by  180°. 

Not*   We  may  regard  zero  as  having  the  modulus  zero. 
Addltton  and  Subtraef Ion  o/  Imofftnary  Number*. 

734.  The  representation  of  a  complex  number,  as  ex^Va.'i^e&X'P.  KtV 
731,  shows  that  the  result  of  adding  a  pure  taia(^nwrj  W>  »  ^^^  ^"^""^ 
ber  may  be  represented  by  a  str^ht  Una  ArtL^i^  botn.  O. 
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We  will  now  «how  how  to  represent  the  result  of  adding  6  to  a, 
where  a  and  b  represent  any  two  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex 

numbers. 

Let  a  be  represented  by  OA^  and  b  by  OB, 

Draw  AC  equal  and  parallel  to  OB,  in  such  a 
way  that  C  shall  be  in  the  same  direction  froa 
A  that  B  is  from  0. 

Then  the  result  of  adding  6  to  a  is  represented 
by  the  line  OC. 

That  is  (Art  5),  a  +  6  is  represented  by  OC. 

Note  1.  The  above  construction  holds  equally  when  OA  and  OB 
lie  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  opposite  directions,  from  O. 

Note  2.  The  form  of  addition  exemplified  in  the  above  construc- 
tion is  known  as  Oeometric  Addition. 

In  like  manner,  the  result  of  adding  any  number  of  real,  pure 
Imaginary,  or  complex  numbers  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  Une 
drawn  from  0. 

735.   In  the  figure  of  Art.  734,  draw  SC. 

By  Geometry,  OACB  is  a  parallelogram,  and  therefore  BC  iB  equal 
and  parallel  to  OA. 

Then  OC  represents  the  result  of  adding  a  to  6. 

But  OC  also  represents  the  result  of  adding  &  to  a. 

Whence,  a-\-b=h  +  a.     (Compare  Art.  36.) 

The  above  result  holds  if  either  of  the  letters  a  and  b  repre- 
sents the  sum  of  any  number  of  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex 
numbers. 


736.   We  shall  define  the  subtraction  of  b  from  a,  where  a  and  b 

represent  any  two  real,  pure  imaginary,  or 
complex  numbers,  as  the  process  of  finding  a 
number  such  that,  when  b  is  added  to  it,  the 
sum  shall  be  equal  to  a.    (Compare  Art.  41.) 

Let  a  be  represented  by  OA ,  and  b  by  OB ; 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  OB  AC. 

By  Art.  734,  OA  represents  the  result  of 
adding  the  number  represented  by  OB  to  the 
number  repres(»nted  by  OC ;  that  is,  if  b  is 
added  to  the  number  represented  by  OC,  the 
sum  is  equal  to  a. 

Therefore,  a  — 6  is  represented  by  the  line  OC, 
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737.  In  the  figure  of  Art  736,  let  OB  be  produced  to  B',  making 
OB'  equal  to  OB. 

Then  since  AC  \b  equal  and  parallel  to  OB',  00  represents  the 
result  of  adding  the  number  represented  by  OB'  to  the  number  repre- 
sented by  OA. 

But  by  Art  731,  the  number  —6  is  represented  by  OB*. 

Whence,       a  —  6  =  a  +  (—  6).     (Compare  Art.  42.) 

Again,  the  result  of  adding  ~  6  to  &  is  represented  by  a  line  joining 
O  to  the  extremity  of  a  line  drawn  from  B  towards  0,  equal  and 
parallel  to  OB'. 

That  is,  6  +  (-  6)  =  0.    (Compare  Art  39.) 

738.  Let  a,  6,  and  c  be  any  three  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex 
numbers,  represented  by  the  lines  OA,  OB, 

and  OC,  respectively. 

Complete  the  parallelograms  OADB  and 
OBEC ;  then  OD  represents  a  +  6  (Art  734) 
and  in  like  manner  OE  represents  6  +  c. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  ODFC ;  then 
a'\-h-\-e,  being  the  result  obtained  by  add- 
ing c  to  a+ 6  (Art.  6),  is  represented  by 
the  line  OF. 

Join  ^F and  ^F. 

Since,  by  construction,  DP  and  BE  are 
equal  and  parallel  to  OC,  they  are  equal  and  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  BDFE  is  a  parallelogram. 

Therefore  EF  is  equal  and  parallel  to  BD,  and  consequently  to  OA ; 
and  hence  OAFE  is  a  parallelogram. 

Then  OF  rei>resent8  the  result  of  adding  the  number  represented 
by  OE  to  the  number  represented  by  OA ;  that  is,  OF  represents 
o+(6+c). 

But  OF  also  represents  a-^b-^-c. 

Hence,  a  +  (6  +  c)  =  a  -l-  6  +  c.    (Compare  Art  37.) 

The  above  result  holds  if  any  or  all  of  the  letters  a,  6,  and  c  repre- 
sent the  sum  of  any  number  of  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex 
numbers  ;  and  hence  the  Associative  Law  for  Addition  (Art.  37)  holds 
when  any  or  all  of  the  numbers  involved  are  pure  imaginary  or 
complex. 

739.  We  will  now  prove  that  the  Commutative  T^w  for  Addition 
(Art.  36)  holds  when  any  or  all  of  the  numbers  involved  are  pure 
imaginary  or  complex. 
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Consider  the  eipnailon 

a  +  6  +  ...  4-  c  +  d  +  e  +  /+  -  +  ff, 
irhete  a,  b,  e,  etc,,  are  an;  real,  pure  imnginary,  or  complex  numbers 
By  An.  738, 

o+b+...  +  e+  d+e  +/+.:  +  g 
-0+ 6  +  ".  + e+Cd+e) +/+■••  +  ? 
«a+6+  — +  e+(«  +  (0+/+  —  +  ff  (An.  73S> 
=  a+6  +  -  +  c+  f+d  +/+...  +  J,  (Art  738), 
"niat  is,  any  two  conaecittlve  t«nDB  of  an  expression  may  be  !nter>^ 
changed  wiUiout  alWring  the  value  of  tlie  esproKsbn, 

Now  by  successive  iDterthaDgea  of  consecutivt  tenua,  the  terms  of 
an  eJcpresBlon  may  be  written  In  any  older  whatever. 

Henc^f  (he  C'iiininut.T.tivf  I.uw  for  Arlilitiiiu  holds  when  any  or  all  of 
the  numbers  involved  are  pure  imaginary  or  complex. 

EToto.  It  follows  from  what  has  already  been  proved,  that  the 
remits  in  Arts.  43  Ui  49  inclusive  hold  for  any  pure  imaginary  or  com- 
plex raluBB  of  the  letters  involved. 

MulUpUcatioi  of  ImagttuiTy  Nitmben. 

740.  Since  +ai  maybe  written  (+\)xi+ai),  the  product  of  +1 
^  by  +  ai  is  represented  by  turning  the  line  OA, 

which  represents  the  number  + 1 ,  tJirougb  one 
right  angle,  in  a  direction  oppoaite  to  the  moticm 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  multiplying  the 
result  by  a, 
!  li         Andaince— wfmay  be  vnitten(+l)x(— «■), 

the  product  of  + 1  by  —  a(  Is  representei  by  a 
line  equal  in  length  to  that  which  represents 
the  product  of  +  1  by  +  ai,  but  drawn  in  tht 
opposite  direction  from  0. 
*■  'This  suggests  the  following : 

The  product  of  any  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex  number  by 
+  ai  may  be  represented  by  turning  the  line  which  represents  the 
number  through  one  right  angle,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  tbe  moUcn 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  nntltiplying  the  result  by  a. 

The  product  of  any  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex  number  by 
—  at  may  be  represented  by  a  line  equal  in  length  to  tlie  line  which 
represents  its  product  t^  +  ai,  \n».  itM«^  ta  the  opposite  direcUoii 
from  0- 
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741.  Since  o  +  M  may  be  written  (+ 1)  X  (o  +  60»  ^®  product  of 
+  1  by  a-k-bi  is  represented  by  turning  the 
line  OA,  which  represents  the  number  + 1, 
through  an  angle  equal  to  the  amplitude  of 
a-^bi  (Art.  733),  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  mul- 
tiplying the  result  by  the  modulus  of  a  +  bi. 

And  since   —  (a  +  60   may  be   written 
(+ 1)  X  (— a-  W)  (Art.  732),  the  product  of 
+  1  by  —(a +  60  ^^  represented  by  a  line 
equal  in  length  to  that  which  represents  the  product  of  +1  by  a  +  6i, 
but  drawn  in  the  opposite  direction  from  0, 

This  suggests  the  following : 

If  a  and  6  are  any  positive  or  negative  real  numbers,  the  product 
of  any  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex  number  by  a  +  bi  may  be 
represented  by  turning  the  line  which  represents  the  number  through 
an  angle  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  a  +  6t,  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  multiplying  the  result  by  the 
modulus  of  a  +  6t. 

The  product  of  any  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex  number  by 
—  (a +  60  niay  be  represented  by  a  line  equal  in  length  to  the  line 
which  represents  its  product  by  a  +  6i,  but  drawn  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  O. 


742.   Let  a  and  6  be  any  two  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex 
numbers,  represented  by  the  lines  OA  and 
OB,  respectively. 

Then  the  result  of  multiplying  a  by  6  is 
represented  by  OC,  where  the  angle  XOC  ia 
the  sum  of  the  angles  XOA  and  XOB,  and 
OC  is  equal  to  0^  x  OB. 

That  is  (Art.  7),  a6  is  represented  by  OC. 

In  like  manner,  the  product  of  any  number 
of  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex  numbers 
may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  0. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  modulus  of  the  product  of  two 
or  more  numbers  is  the  product  of  their  moduli,  and  that  its  amplitude 
is  the  sum  of  their  amplitudes. 

Note.  The  form  of  multiplication  exemplified  in  the  above  con- 
stroction  is  known  as  Geometric  Multiplication. 
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743.  Wlli  the  fipire  and  noiatioii  of  Art,  74a,  hXnia  ntpreeentM] 
by  turning  OB  Umjuyli  au  augle  tqual  to  XOA,  in  a  direcUon  opposite 
U)  Uiu  mutiuu  of  the  hiuidi;  o{  a  clock,  and  multiplying  the  result  by  O^ 

That  is,  6  X  o  Ih  rtprcHeuUHl  by  OC. 

U  1h  evideut  from  Om  that  «  x  h  =  6  X  a.     {Compare  Art.  68.) 
The  result  holds  if  either  or  both  of  the  letters  a  and  h  represent  the 
product  of  any  number  of  real,  pura  iioaginary,  or  complex  numbcrn. 

744.  Ill  Uie  tigure  of  An.  7ti,  let  00  be  pr<)dii.:ed  to  C,  making 
OC"  oquttl  to  OC. 

Thwll  by  Artj!,  740  and  741,  a  x  {—!>)  is  rtipresenti-d  by  OC. 

But  OC  olao  repr«seut8  —ab- 

Therefore,  a  X  (- 1)  =  -  oft.  (1) 

Ag:nin,  let  OA  be  produced  to  A',  lunkiiig  OA'  eijual  to  OA. 

Then  —a  la  represented  by  OA' ;  and  consequently  (— a)x&  i* 
represented  by  turning  OA'  through  an  angle  equal  to  XOB,  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  multiply- 
ing the  result  by  the  modiJus  of  bj  that  is,  (— a)x6  is  repreaented 
by  OC'. 

Therefore,  (~  o)  X  6  =  -  oA.  (8) 

By  (2),  (-«)x{-6)  =  -aXC-6) 

=  -(-o6),by(l) 
=  +  06. 

Hence  the  results  in  Art,  66  hold  if  either  or  both  of  the  letten 

involved  represent  pure  imaginary  or  complex  numbers. 

745.  Let  a,  6,  and  c  be  any  three  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex 
numbers, 

Tben  a  X  (6  X  e)  is  represented  by  turning  the  line  which  repre- 
sents a  through  an  angle  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amplitudes  of  b  and  1 
(Art,  742),  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion  of  th«  hands  of  a 
clock,  aud  multiplying  the  result  by  the  product  of  tbe  modoU  of  b 

Again,  a  X  6  X  c,  being  the  result  of  multiplying  a  X  &  b;  c  (Art.  7), 
is  represented  by  turning  the  line  nblch  represents  a  through  an  an^ 
equal  to  the  amplitude  of  6,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  motion  ol 
the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  multiplying  the  result  by  the  modvihis  <rf  b ; 
and  then  turning  the  rp«ultin(!  line  in  Uie  same  direction  throu^  an 
angle  equal  to  Vbe  aniv^wvit  ol  ^ .  w\4  \D.>:^'u.^'i'ai%tti«  reeolt  by  tte 
modulua  of  c. 


nt  from  this  tiutt 

o  X  (6  X  c)  =  o  X  6  X  e. 


(Compare  Art.  69.) 


The  above  leault  holds  U  either  of  the  letters  a,  b,  and  e  repretents 
tlie  product  of  any  Domber  of  real,  pore  Imaginary,  or  complex  niun- 
bera;  and  hence  the  Associative  law  for  Multiplication  (Art.  £9) 
holds  when  aaj  or  all  of  the  numbers  Involved  are  pure  imaginary  or 
complex. 

746.  We  wHl  now  prove  tbat  tbe  Commatative  Law  for  Multipll- 
oalloD  (Art  68)  holds  when  any  oi  all  of  the  numbers  involved  are 
pore  imaginary  or  complex. 

Considet  the  expreaaion 

aXi>X-X<!XdX«X/X-Xif, 
where  a,  b,  e,  etc.,  are  any  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  complex  niunbetB. 
By  Art  746, 

ox6X"-Xex   dxe    X/x  —  Xg 
=  aX6X-XcX(dx#)X/X-Xff 
=  ax6x-Xex(«X<0x/X-XC  (Art. 743) 
=  axbx  —  xex  exd  X/X- xj  (Art7«). 
That  is,  any  two  consecutive  factors  of  a  product  may  be  inter 
changed  without  altering  the  value  of  the  expression. 

Now  by  BQcceBBive  Interchanges  of  consecutive  faotois,  the  factors 
gf  a  product  may  be  written  in  any  order  whatever. 

Hence  the  Commutative  Law  for  Multiplication  holds  when  any  or 
■U  of  the  numbers  Involved  are  pure  Imaginary  or  complex. 

747.  Let  a,  b,  and  e  be  any  Uu-ee 
real,  pure  ImaginaTy,  or  complex  num- 
bers, represented  by  the  lines  OA,  OB, 
and  OC,  respectively. 

Complete  the  parallelogram  OBDC; 
then  by  Art  734,  b  +  c  is  represented 
by  OD. 

Hence,  by  Art.  742,  ax(.b  +  e)  Is 
represented  by  OE,  where  the  angle 
XOE  is  the  sum  of  the  angles  XOA 
Mid  XOD,  and  OE  la  equal  to  OAx  01). 

Again,  ab  is  represented  by  O^,  where 
the  angle  XOF  is  the  sum  of  the  angles  XOA  and  XOS,  and  OF  Is  equal 
to  OA  X  OB ;  and  ac  la  represented  by  OG,  where  the  angle  XOIl  is 
file  sum  of  the  an^  XOA  and  XOC,  and  OG  is  equal  to  OAx  OC. 


^1^3 
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'iF,  SO,  BF,  and  CG. 

B^coMtruclion,        ^'^     °**     **^     OA. 

V      Dce,  by  alternaUoD  (Art.  386), 

n*-      ,^.n        .i,E_OD_ 

'G      OC' 

,  the  angli         yi.,  j       '■  '^       COO  are  e«]iial,  since,  by  coo 

„  e«cli  fs  equal  to  Ihe  an)            d. 

-relon)  Ihe  angks  '              i            ire  equal ;  for  EOF  is  the  nam 

<F  And  EOO,  uic                        ^  uf  i>OJi'  and  SO/-,  ^rtudi  i» 

wfOO. 

ku  lU&lU 

er,  the  angi            i(           COO  are  equal. 

rrforc  the  trianitlpA  >         QO  are  Himilar,  m  also  are  the 

triocgies  KOQ  anil  COD  ;  lor,  by  (Jeometry,  two  Iriaafiles  are  similar 
when  they  have  an  anjje  of  one  equal  to  an  an^  cd  Hie  Other,  *nd  the 
Including  Bidea  proportional. 

Then  the  figure  OFEO  is  Bimllar  to  OBDC,  and  henoe  OPXO  ia  a 
parallelogram. 

Therefore  OE  Tepresents  the  sum  of  the  numben  rapraaented  by 
OF  and  09  ;  that  la,  OE  represents  ab  +  ae. 

But  OE  also  represents  a  X  (&  +  «)■ 

Therefore,  ax(_b  + c)  — ab  + ae. 

Hence  the  Diatribntlve  Law  (or  Multiplication  (Art.  flO)  hold^  when 
any  or  all  of  the  numbers  involved  are  pur«  imaginary  or  complex. 


Divltion  of  Imaginary  Ifumbtn. 

748.  We  shall  define  the  quotient  of  a  divided  by  b,  where  a  and  b 
are  any  two  real,  pure  imsginary,  or  complex  nmnbers,  as  the  procesa 
of  finding  a  number  such  that,  when  it  is  multiplied  by  6,  Uie  prodncl 
aball  be  equal  to  a.     (Compare  Art.  87.) 

Let  a  be  repreaented  b;  OA,  and  6 
by  OB. 

Draw  OCso  that  the  an^e  .roc shall 
be  equal  to  the  angle  XOA  minus  the 
^  angle  XOB,  and  OC  equal  to  ^. 

Then  the  angle  XOA  is  equal  to  tbe 
Angle  XOC  pina  IV  8.n^e  XOB,  uid  OAia  equal  to  OCx  OB;  and 
hence,  by  An.  74i,  OA  re-pteae-nia  'iw.  ^r^Msa.  tA  ■&«>  ^svmber  iei«e- 
sented  by  OC  and  the  HMmtt^T  tc\«ms«^'«*'^  '^^^ 
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That  1b,  if  the  number  represented  by  OC  is  mnlHtdled  by  b,  tb« 
product  IB  equal  to  a. 

Therefore,  ?  U  reprewnted  by  OC. 

It  is  eTident  from  the  above  that  the  modulos  of  the  quotient  of  two 
numbera  is  equal  to  the  modulus  of  the  dividend  divided  by  the  modu- 
lus of  the  divisor,  and  its  amplitude  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
dividend  minus  the  amplitude  of  the  divisor. 

ITota.  It  follows  from  what  Iiae  already  been  proved,  that  the 
resulta  in  Arts.  68  to  72  inclusive  hold  for  any  pure  Imaginary  or  com- 
plex values  of  the  letteiB  involved. 

749.  We  define  Va,  where  a  is  any  real,  pure  Imaginary,  or  com- 
plex number,  as  a  number  whose  nth  power  is  equal  to  a  (Art.  121). 

Let  a  lie  represented  by  OA. 

Draw  OB  so  that  the  angle  XOB  shall  be  equal  to  oue-ntb  of  tlie 
an^e  XOA,  and  the  length  of  OB  equal  to  the 
nth  root  of  the  modulus  of  a. 

Then  the  angle  XOA  Is  n  Umes  the  angle 
XOB,  and  the  modulus  of  a  is  the  nth  power  of 
the  length  of  OB ;  and  hence,  by  Art.  742,  OA 
represents  Uie  nth  power  of  Uie  number  repre- 
sented by  OS. 

Therefore,  Va  is  represeuted  by  OB. 

ISO.  We  have  proved  that  every  result  in  Chapter  II.  holds  when 
any  or  all  of  the  numbera  involved  are  pure  imaginary  or  complex ; 
and  therefore  every  statement  or  rule,  in  Chapters  III.  to  XVI.  Inclu- 
sive, in  regard  to  eipreBsions  where  any  letter  Involved  represents  any 
real  number  whatever,  holds  equally  when  this  letter  represents  any 
pure  imaginary  or  complex  number.    (Compare  Art.  321.) 

7S1.  It  U  evident  from  Arts.  734,  738,  742,  748,  and  748,  that  any 
expression  which  is  the  result  of  any  finite  number  of  the  following 
operations  performed  upon  one  or  more  real,  pure  imaginary,  or  com- 
plex aninbers,  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  line  ; 

1.  Addition  or  Subtraction.  2.  Multiplication  or  Division.  3.  Rais- 
ing to  any  power  whose  exponent  is  a  ratjonal  number  (Art  200). 
4.  Extracting  any  root. 

That  is,  any  such  number  can  be  expressed  in  the  form,  a  V  >l^^ 
where  a  and  b  ore  real  numbers,  either  or  boUioi'wV^i^'uiail  \fti«Rti. 


C()I,l,KnK    ALCKltliA. 
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OAnosx'8  rsooF  that  etebj  eqcahos  haa  a  boot. 

752.   To  prove  lliat  i/a  +  hi,  where  a  and  6 
be  ezpreased  in  the  form  o  +  rll,  where  c  ajid  li  a 
Bquarlng  the  equation  vV+Ti  =  e  +  <H,  we  have 

WUence  (Art.  888),  e«  -  iP  =  o. 


&<)UitrlD({  (1), 
84]auiiis  (3), 
Adding  (3)  ani 

Whence, 


2cd  =  b. 

(4),    c<  +  2Cd>  +  *  =  <i'  +  ft«. 
e"  +  d"  =  Va'  +  ft*. 


^^'^ 


O) 

m 

(S) 

(«> 
<») 

The  upper  dgn  mo^  be  taken  before  the  radical  In  eqiuUon  (6) ; 
for  since  by  hypoitiesU  e  and  d  are  real  numbers,  e'  ->-  i|i  li  poaltlTe. 
Adding  (1)  and  (6),  2c>=  a+ Va'+ 6".  (6) 

Subtracting  (1)  from  (5),  2d"  =  -  a  +  v'a*  +  ft*.  (7) 

Equations  (8)  and  (7)  show  that  e"  and  d*  an  poaltire,  and  then- 
fore  e  and  d  are  real. 

753-  To  prove  that,  It  n  is  a  positive  Int^er,  each  of  the  equations 
^•  =  ±1,  anda?'--±( 
has  a  root  of  the  foim  a  +  bi,  where  a  and  b  aie  real  nnmbeis,  ettber 
of  which  may  be  zero. 

Cabe  I.    x-  =  1. 

It  is  evident  that  1  is  a  root  of  this  equation. 

Cabb  II.    X"  =  —  1,  where  n  is  odd. 

It  Is  evident  tbat  —1  is  a  root  of  this  equation. 

Case  III.     z*-  —1,  where  n  is  evtn. 

Let  n-2m,  where  nt  Is  a  positive  integer;  then,  ^e  — J. 

Extracting  the  square  root  of  each  member,  a^  =  ±*. 

The  latter  forme  are  included  in  the  four  fallowing  oarcs. 
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Cam  IV.    X"  =  I,  when  n  U  odd. 

It  m  ia  a  poBlUve  Intt^r,  [*^^>=^i  (ArU  3SS)  ;  henoe,  if  n  Is  of  tbe 
form  4m  -|- 1,  f  i«  a  root  of  Uie  equation. 
Again,  (-()'-+*=-l*»+*  =  -C-0  (Art.  833)  =  !;  hence,  if  n  is 

of  the  form  4>n-f3,  — 1  iaa  root  of  the  equation. 

Cua  y.     t^  =  i,  where  n  Is  even. 

Let  n  =Vp,  vhere  pis  an  odd  Integer;  then,  a^=i. 

Let  j^  =  (;  then  y  —  i,  and,  by  Ca«e  IV.,  ff=i  or  —  (  according 
aa  ;)  is  of  the  form  4m+lor4ni  +  8;  that  is,  ^  =  i  or  ~i. 

The  value  of  x  may  be  obtained  from  this  equation  by  q  successive 
extracdong  of  the  square  root ;  and  alnce  it  lias  been  prored  that  the 
square  root  of  a  +  M,  where  a  and  b  are  real,  can  be  eipresaeU  In  the 
same  form,  it  follows  that  x  can  be  Q^ressed  in  the  form  a  +  bC 

Cask  VI.    ■//•  =  — t,  where  n  Is  odd. 

By  Art.  333,  (-()<-+'= -(*M-i=_i;  hence,  if  n  Is  of  the  form 
4m +1,  —1  ia  a  root  of  the  equation. 
Again,  (•-+•=  — ( :  hence.  If  it  la  of  the  form  4m  +  3,  f  is  a  root 

Cask  TH.     x"=  — <,  where  n  is  even. 

As  in  Case  T.,  x  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  a  +  M. 

TS4.   We  will  now  consider  the  general  case. 

To  fffore  that  the  general  equation  of  the  nth  degree 

a^  +  p,a— '+p,i--«+...+p,_,a  +  p.  =  0  (1) 

has  a  root  of  the  form  a  +  M,  where  a  and  b  are  real  numbers. 
Substituting  a  +  M  for  z  in  (1)  we  liave 

(a  +  60-  +  ptia-^  60"  '  +  -  +p»^i (a  +  60  +  p.  =  0- 
Expandlng  by  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  collecting  together  the 
real  and  hnaginary  terms,  we  shall  have  a  result  of  the  form 

U+Vi  =  Q,  (2) 

where  17 and  Fare  real  numbers. 

Transpoelng  FT  in  (2),  and  squaring  both  members,  we  have 

P"  =  _F',  or(;i  +  r»  =  0. 
We  have  then  to  prove  that  such  real  values  may  be  found  for  a 
and  6  as  will  matce  U'  +  V'  =  0. 

As  a  and  6  change  in  value,  U  and  V  also  change ;  and  M  Tp  +  V^ 
lannot  became  zero  for  any  values  of  a  and  £,  there  must  be  aoios,  \K»r 
Itive  real  numljer  which  is  the  least  value  tiuLtU^^vV^  i:ax^«>»u»A. 


QOLUIGtt  AiXiKBRA. 


tea  tUt  MtateiDB  Tafan. 

LMf+^be  dwnfaw  of  Ow  flnt  meBbsr  erf  (1)  wbota+jth 

■ibBtllatadfora;  aeaP*+Qikdw  miotiiiiiiB  rahu<rf  (7«^p^ 
WTtttng  a+M-f  k  III  pteoe  ofx  tii  (1),  we  Inva 

Rspandlns  br  tha  BtnonU  Tbmnm,  and  mmagog  the  molt  Id 

aaoandlag  powcsa  of  A, 

■f  (tonatiiTtrivfaisV,  tf,  •■•,  »-}=0.  (S) 

'  nellntUnea<(8)keqaaltof-t-(21. 

Tie  ooefficientB  of  tomt  of  tbe  pow«ra  of  k  ma;  be  aero ;  bnt  the; 
caimot  all  be  zero,  since  the  coefficient  of  A*  Is  unity. 

Let  A"  be  the  lowest  power  of  ft  wboae  coefficient  is  not  aero ;  and 
denote  itH  coefficient  b;  R'+  Si,  where  R  and  S  are  not  both  tewo. 
Then  (3)  becomes        P  +  Qi  +  {B  +  SI)  h" 

+  (terms  Involving  powets  of  ft  bigh«r  than  the  mth)  =  0. 
Let  this  be  denoted  bjr        P+Q'i^O.  ^4) 

Now  let  h  =  et,  where  c  is  a  positive  real  number,  and  (  a  toot  of 
the  equation  I"  =  1  or  t-  =  —  1, 

B;  Art  763,  ( is  in  either  case  a  nnmber  of  the  form  a  +  bt. 

Then,  P'+^f=P+Qi±(«+ffl)c-  +  .... 

Whence  (Art  338),  1-=  P±Rc+  — , 

and  <j'=  ^iSc"  +  -... 

Therefore,  /•"+«"=?'+ <P±2C/>B+ ^5)^'+.... 

That  is,     P^  +  Q'«-P«-Q»  =  ±2(Pjr+QS)c- 

4-  (terms  involving  powers  of  c  higher  than  the  mth).         (&) 

If  PR  +  QS  iM  not  zero,  c  may  be  taken  bo  small  that  the  aigo  ol 
>e  second  member  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  ±  2  (PR  +  QS^e^, 

Hence,  H  PR+QS  i»  positive,  the  sign  of  P''+  ^'i-_pi_gi 
may  be  made  negative  by  taking  t*  =  —  1  ;  and  if  PR  +  Qg  ig  ae^ 
tive,  the  sign  of  p^+Q»  —  P»—  (^  may  be  made  negative  by  takkig 

HiQS,  in  either  case,  /"*-(■  ^  can,  by  properiy  i*""^!);  e  and  1,  to 
made  less  Utan  P*  +  <p. 
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lIPR+<i8=0,  let  {- =  ± /  in  (4). 

By  An.  753,  t  is  In  eiUier  case  &  number  of  the  form  a  +  bL 

Then,  i*  +  C*  =  i"  +  «(  ±  («  +  ^"0  "O"  +  - 

=  P+^±(ffl-*)C-+".. 

Whence,  i*  =  i'T5c-+  ■■■, 

ind  ^=§±£c-+-..- 

Therefore,  i"+  <j'*=P'+  ^±2CCB-PS)<f +.... 

Tlialia,    P"+C'a-/«-C»  =  ±2(9R-PS)c-  +  — • 

Now,     (PS+QUy  +  (_<iS-P3)^  =  P'lP  +  C'S'  +  (^IP  +  P^a* 

And  since,  by  hypothesis,  P>  +  Q*  ia  not  zero,  and  R  and  3  are  u)t 
both  0,  it  (oUowB  that  (PB  +  ^5)*  +  (fifl -  P5)*  ia  not  zero. 

But  PS +QS=0,  and  hence  ^«-i'SiB  not  zero. 

Therefore,  If  e  is  Uiten  sufficiently  amall,  the  sign  of  P"+  Q"—p'—(f 
will  be  tbe  same  as  the  sign  of  ±i(_^R-Pa)ff' ;  and  we  con  ensure 
that  this  sign  shall  tte  negative  by  taking  C—  —i  when  QB—PS  is 
positive,  and  t"  =  f  when  QR~PS  is  negative. 

Thus,  by  properly  chooeing  A,  P"  +  ^  may  be  made  less  than 
P*  +  Q' ;  Oiat  la,  a  value  of  U'  +  V  may  be  obtained  which  is  lesa 
than  P'  ■+  Q',  and  the  latter  is  not  a  minimnm  value  of  U*  +  V. 

Hence,  no  positive  real  number  can  be  a  minimum  value  of 
IP  +  V;  and  therefore  values  of  a  and  6  can  be  found  which  will 
malie  U'  +  V»  =  0. 

We  will  now  prove  that  the  values  of  a  and  6  which  make 
tr»  +  F«  =  0  are  finite. 

The  first  member  of  (1)  may  be  written 

PutUng  a  +  b<  in  place  of  x,  we  hare 

Consider  the  term 

p,      _        p,(,a-biy        _       p,        .       ^, 
(B  +  M)'     [(a +  60(1 -6')]'     Co" +  6')'^  ' 

=  A,  +  S.i,   aay. 


1 

r       "         COLLEGE   ALGKBRA. 

K  k  nUmt  liom  tUi  OMt,  irtMtt  ■  aid  ft  an  fadaftiiMj  fBaoHad, 
4r  !■  Indiefliiltely  dhntolthad;  ud  In  like  luaBW  tt  nu^  tw  ihowii 
Uml  &  ii  Inde&iltelf  HimitiijiiMHl  wtmi  m  and  b  ate  iadaflnfUr  1» 

llini  (0)  IIW7  be  written 

U+Pi  =  (a  +  M)-[l+^'  +  B'f],  (7) 

where  A'  and  £*  are  indeflniteljr  dlmlnlsbed  whea  a  and  b  He  Indefi- 
nitely iiicteased. 

If  a  —  bi  is  substituted  lor  x  in  (1),  we  Bhall  have  a  result  which 
may  be  obtained  from  (7)  b;  simply  changing  the  eigna  of  the  tenns 
InTolTing  I ;  thus, 

U-  Vt=(a-  60'  Ll  +  A'-  B'Q.  (8) 

MulUplylng(7)andCB),  (7>+ r'  =  {<i'  +  6*)"[(l  +  J')*  +  -B"]-  W 

The  second  member  of  (9)  increases  indefinitely  when  a  and  b  are 
taideSnitely  increased  ;  for  the  factor  (_a^+  b^"  increases  Indeflnileiy, 
and  the  factor  (1  +  A')^  +  B'^  approaches  the  limit  1. 

Hence,  IP  +  V*  cannot  be  lero  when  a  and  6,  or  either  of  them, 
are  indefinitely  increased  ;  and  therefore  tlie  values  of  a  and  b  which 
make  [P  -|-  F^  =  0  are  finite. 

755.  The  demonstration  of  Art  754  holda  equally  whether  the 
ooefficienta  of  the  terma  in  equation  (1)  are  real  or  imaginairy. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  V—  a,  where  n  Is  any  even  integer 
and  a  a  positive  real  number,  and  v'a  +  bt,  where  n  is  any  poeitive 
Integer  and  a  and  b  any  real  numbers,  can  be  ezpreased  In  the  form 
c  +  di,  where  e  and  d  are  real  numbers. 

That  is,  any  even  root  ot  a  negative  real  number,  or  any  root  of 
a  pure  imaginary  or  complex  number,  can  be  expreaaed  aa  a  pun 
Imaginary  or  compli^i  tiuniber. 

(Compare  Art.  336 ;  also,  Appendix  I.,  Art.  761.) 
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Mote    Id  the  following  collection  of  ftuiren,  all  thoM  ar«  omUI«d 
■rbich,  U  given,  would  dettroj  the  utility  of  tbe  example. 


Art.  B4 ;  p*ve  38. 
1.   -x»+8j  +  2.        I.  Za  +  Sb  +  Sc  +  3d.         I.   6a»-3<ii"-4J*. 

4.  o»-*i".  B.  -8i*-6i«)F  +  8iy»+2j'. 

e.  6i*  +  8ij-7y«-6j— 7j  +  6.  7.  3i*-6j«-i«-llr>+4r-2. 
t.  4i»+»i"j-lij"-3j».  9.  4o«  +  7o«-2a-4.  10.  2T  +  4y. 
11.   a-e.      U.   -8a-l.      M.  4i-2.      H.  6»  +  2.      IS.   ii  +  2b. 

Art.  9e :  p«ffM  34,  SB. 

1.   U«»+7i*  +  6.r»+10i-*.  ».  -m*-87ii.*  +  70«-». 

a.   at-&(H&+10ii*M-10(i1'  +  6<i«*-b*. 

4.   -6a»-26i*  +  7i«  +  81j>+8T-28. 

5.   8a'-44a*-40ii*  +  7«o»+112a'-32.        6.  i»  + j*  +  i*-8i5«. 

7.   oV+AP-oM-«P.       1.   ei*-6i'-50i*  +  «0i«  +  28i  +  4. 

9.  i«  +  **  +  l.  10.  ;c<-50x«  +  76Bj*-3aOO. 

11.   a*-6o«M  +  »o«6t-4S'.    1«.   i*-4iy  +  4^-eV     IS.   i«-y«. 

14.   i*-A  ».  -4yi.  18.  0.  17.   8ac.  U.  a 

».   ~9m*  +  BimV-9it:  M.  8o». 


AM.  loe;  t«r«  40. 

1.   3x>-(.ez  +  9.  9.  x>-2z!  +  T-2.  S.   ii*  +  3iii+ Gi*. 

4.    ■!»-«' -14 HI +  24.  ».  <i'-2o«i-6ai*  +  7M. 

6.   i»-2t«-i  +  1.  7.   i  +  2y-8*.  1.  o«-(i-+C. 

B.  ««  +  2x»-r+l.  10.   2a»-<<i  +  2«  11.   t  +  o. 

».    (6  +  Oa  +  fc-         ll   Ci  +  y)-8.         14.  *  +  a. 


COLLEGE  ALUEim^V. 


la.    [o-3A)x+ (lio  +  64). 


IS.  Mi-U^+SK. 


•.      «.  t«-S.     t.  Sa  +  t.     U.  4^-S«.     U.  Sx-L 

U.  S«  +  Sk 

Ait.ua:  p«c*>e. 

7.  o«  +  2o*-4<<'-7o»-I6«*  +  82o-8. 

>.  8i*-81i!*-4i»  +  44i*  +  7x*-10*. 

fl.  i»  +  8i<-23i*-27««  +  ie6T-180. 

».  3i<i'-M<iH-58o*i»+n4oV-86aV. 

Art.  170 ;  p*c«B  83  to  B4. 

■'  +  *  •    1  «    "'  +  '*  4    ^  +  y  +  ' 


-a. 


t*.         It    £±i 
i  +  l 

f        '*-t-4x-f4 

:t»-l) 

+  $-' 


l+fll  ««+»»+l 


1». 
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Art.l8fl:  paffMeato&4. 
-3.      t.  ej.      S.  -1.      4.-7.      B.   8.      «.   1.      T.  6.      a.  17. 
_li,     10.  -|.      11.  31.     la.  8(0-1).     1>.  i^.     14.   — 
It.  ^-       U.   .7.      M.  -.Ot 


9.    27,'^  min.  after  6. 


aca  +  *) 

Art.  isa;  pM«M86toeT. 

S.   20.  14.  4.  8  dollar*,  48  dimei,  6  cenU.  I.   82,  81. 

e    A,  "J5i»^lii;  B.  °("-^>.  T.    '")(°-P?.  S.    II. 

n-n  m-n  p<  23 

11.  66  min.    l*.  « 16,000. 

14.  288. 

18.   Firit,  "(^.--p.;  lecoptl.  ^t°~''J.       16.   6,^^  or  SS^roln.aflerlO. 

IT.   A,3d>7i:  B.4da7ii  C,6da7a.  H.   A,|760:  B,  9600. 

U.    916.36.         BO.   Greyhound,  72  leapi ;  fox,  108  leapt. 

SI.    Han,  84  cenU;  boj,  42  centi.  IS.    1  minute,  IJJf  Kconda. 

Art.  301 1  iM«es  107  to  108. 
1.    r,18;y,8.     1.  x,  .18;  ;, -.2.     S.z,-3;y,ll.     4.i,13;f,8. 

-             .          -         aefbm  +  dn)         bd(ai  —  am') 
S.   z, —6:  *,  —  6.        6.  T,  — ^ — — — '     V,  — i— *■ 

7.    '.^ih^i        ■■   *,o  +  *;y.a-i.        ».    I.  (a +  ft)^  y,  {«-(.)». 


10. 


,   1. 


1 


11.     2 


+  n.      If.  i,-2j  y,3 

..(a-S)»!y,  (<.  +  6)' 
T.12;  s,-24;  i,  -  3 


iC2o  +  »i-40;    J.  i(-2<.+  8fr-40:    *.  i(2«+3J  +  4c). 
.  a;  y,  a;  1, 1.  M.   r,  atr;  y,  at  +  *e  +  co;  i,  o  +  i  +  <i 

Art.303;  pases  llO  to  113. 
I,  e.  4.   — ■  B.  60,  B.  6.  24  men,  12  women. 


1      ^ 

COLLKUE  ALGEBRA.                            ^^M 

1         •. 

Number  of  per.0118, '■"  +  ''>""' ;  e>cli  reueiTed"''t'^+^  dollma.  fl 

9.  M3.        10.    A.914;  B,«44;  C,«42;  D,  132. 

11. 

^            2wiip          ,  „              2map            ,  ^            2mn,> 

'  mn+np—pm'      '—mn+np  +  pm'      '  mn  —  up  + /.m 

!«. 

A,  10;   B.  16.             18.   '"'-'"'  dolUrt  *t  '^(''-'')  pet  c«it 

li. 

A.«117;  B.«a3:C.$3e.     IB.   Hind-wheel.  16 ft;  fore-wlieel.lOfl- 

16.   Bate,  40  mUes  «n  hour;  dUWncc,  113  mile.. 

17. 

A,  B  hours ;  B,  B  houra ;  C,  12  hour*.                       IS.   A,  6 1  B,  6. 

Art.  937 :  pBKea  138.  139. 

7.   j<o  +  6. 
j:  <  15.       11.  B. 


i5  +  6_l-»  +  ?!. 


8.   »i*-12i*-2i«+2B««-16i*-8i+Ift 


10.  i«-8i'  +  28i»-66i*  +  70i«-60i»  +  28t*-8i  +  1. 

11.  8j»  +  60i'-)-160i*+126i*. 

19.  64<I*i«-144a'6'i»j-H08oWry'-27i»^. 

U.  <i«*+ieo*-i"  +  76a»"i>-H26(*'. 

1«.  »*-Si*-|-6r<-7j»  +  6r«-ar  +  l. 

16.  8)«-36i*  +  *2i?  +  0x>-21r»-0a-l. 
U.   8i»-3ai«  +  42i'-39i»  +  123i*-6B«'  +  a3i»-156«*— 48i-«4. 

Art.  268;   pafes  182,  1S8. 
7.   2n''-6a4  +  et».  ».    ^-x  +  ^-  ».   2j»-3j»  +  4i-6. 

10.   21.12.  II.  900.8.  IS.   .8263.  IS.  Sa^  —  2ab-lf. 

14,  l-^-|^        18.  i»-i'+i-i.       16.  31.7.        17.  io.;a 

W.    .0534.  19.   r'_2r-2.  90.   o'-i.  91.   x*~2x-% 

99.   21-4.  93.   .46.  91.   12.3. 


».  3.61676. 
S.  .ST947. 
«.    .04472. 


ANSWEKS. 

Alt.  aao :  pair*  no. 
fi.  1.06409.  «.   l.2eoe8. 

8.   .44721.  10.   1.81713. 

7.   .64660.  11.   1.03006. 

S.   .42492.  U.   .31072. 


U.  .nwi. 

U.  1.07722, 

IB.  .63764. 

U.  .87868. 


Art.  390;  p*««  1T7. 
H.  248.  M.  -136.  H.  i24a  H.  1296. 

n.   6««-7i*-19i*  +  6x  +  9xI-3il. 

n.   2i-ty-10xy-i  +  8i«j-«.  M.   2-4a-*it  +  2a-!«». 

U.   ol-oUi  +  i*.  H.  <.-U-«-o-«6-«-<i-«i-*. 


-I. 


y-'  + 


clj-».      Se.  alt-i-2  +  n-iii. 


ii_3il  +  2ri.' 


40,  o-'iV. 


41. 


4S.   a«. 


Art.  817 ;  paoM  ISl  to  198. 
.    ^.  a.   v^.  S.   v/fi^A  4.   ^/V■  »■  4v^- 

.   6v^.       7.  9aWT4S.       1.  3aiv'2a--56.       ft  («-»i.)v'6^. 
IVSO.  11.   ^>/3.  la.   V^\'18<i»fcc».  IS.    v'MB. 


4  a* 


■••^/S 


M.  vafij^y*.       IB.  \/a^^*. 

90.    va<v^<V3.        W.  6v^.        ».   Iv/a  +  ^v^. 
M.   6o\/5S.  SB.   2Vi*-j^.  »6.  2a\/2i. 

SB.   lli-6-10Vi5^n'.  99.   ll-20vl6  +  6VlO. 

31.    \/— -       S9.   3v^.        SS.   Sla'iiV^.         84.    i/l. 
„.   Vi^i.       37.  i|?.       88.  °*^^V,';^        »■ 
40.    ^/?^-x«.  «.    ^+^. 


IT.   21/1-*". 


98.  9v^. 

97.    v^. 

80.    v^. 

88.  v^. 

64-23  v^. 
43 


i 
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U.  7^203....         46.   .10103„.         47.   1.9ia46.„.  4S.    -t/7+V%. 

49.  6-2V5.        M.    \/5-v/3.        Bl.  7  +  3v^.  M.   4-v^-3v^. 

Sa.  v'w  +  n-  Vm-ii.            H.    Va  +  i  +  Vn.  fiS.    v^  C'  +  V^J- 

H.  v^C3V8-av^3).      17.  -3.      »a.   K^^-T?J.  88.  la.     90.-3. 


Art.  336 :    iMBea  200.  aOt 
I.   -2VTb.        S.  -V^r^.        8.    I.       4.   38-] 
6.   -i«  +  2r)/\^-y''.         7-   _  |()  +  9\/^. 

10.  VS.        11.  -iV^.        w.  -2%/:^. 

i  +  2oV^  IK    -lO-Mv' 


14. 


17. 


18. 


70 


'-  V^.  19.  V~  1  +  v'^a 

2 

ai.  v^- v'^  ».  i/5+\ 


i'-^.      B.  loa. 

.    0.  B.    TVs. 

It.  -2^-i. 

le.  i2\Ci. 

M.  (1+  vcri. 


Art.  841 ;  p«we  304. 
taV^.         S.   il.         4.   tVT+T.  9. 

J.      I.   t2.      9.   t(o-i).      10.   tVl      11. 


14. 


^1 


IB. 


16.     :l 


/ 

Art. 

S4fl;i«r« 

SKW. 

■■!■ 

-2. 

t.   8,-2. 

'U 

..  -f,-i 

e.  2. 

17 
8* 

'■    i'      9 
11.    ?,-A- 

•hi 

„     -1.2V^ 
*            3 
-5t  v/=8S 

Art.  847;  ptWM  aiO.  911. 

.,..1 

1. 

|,-1.          «.   6,8.          7.  |,-2. 

..-.-. 

.^. 

la 

-i--^-  "i-l-  ^l-l  "■ 

Art.  846;  p«cf»9ia,  ais. 

-89t8V:^ 

8.  -1,-4. 

•¥.|-    •I.A-    •■!?.■■ 

'■-i-l- 

•■-'-i- 

-*. 

8.  6,-8.             10.  4t2VS. 

„...-! 

U.   -lOt 

^/^s. 

1>,    1,^      M.   2,i-      U.  4,-|. 

--S.-J- 

"•'■¥•    "■•■i-    •••'•?•    *i-'- 

«.    y.-3.         ta.  2.         M.   17,-1.         St.  -2,i?- 
22  66 

87.   4,---         M.  S,-2.  M.   6,-1.  80.  2VS 

8  " 

81.   21t2ViW.    8S.   1,-J5.    M. 


i-6V5  13 -9v^ 


11 


21 


Art.  940;  pB«M310,  : 
S.  l,-2«-l.  4.  ai:b.  6.  a,-b.  8.  - 
«.    m*.-m:      8.  -,-      10.  2p,-6p.     11. 


1, - 


7.  - 16,  - 
85.     la.? 


IS. 


«  +  l 


14.  - 


4'8 

15.  a,  !•  18.   a+b,H. 

IB.  9x1, -n.        18.  a,-2a. 


2ab_ 


-2<<i. 


-i        3a  +  2fc  -.    046  o-t 


a      '2a  +  i 
-2ott  (a*-y>V'8" 


■. 

— 

COLLEGE 

ALGEBRA 

^ 

n. 

■o+l     o«-o  +  l 
■  a  +  1     <i»  +  o+l 

S8. 

iC  +  i), 

1 

M. 

6a 
3a- 

+  1.    Stf-ib 
-ib  aa  +  bb 

St. 

"  +  ' 

r7 

S;:    1 

Art.  351 :  pasae  2i8 

to  sao. 

J 

_1^ 

.1- 

8.  0,  ■  3. 

«-  0,  - 

&. 

7. 

.  2V^,  i  aV— t^ 

•.0^8,-8.  fcl,_*_4.         li.O,J-|. 

14.    *o.^,-^.     1».-1,2.*3.±*.     16.   ^i,l*V^,-t*V^ 
2         2  '       2      '        a 

4a    2ai:2aV^ 


IT.    - 


5    StfiyCTs 
4 


II.  -^ 


■"■    2- 


0.  i2V5. 


18. 


M.   -a,  -b. 


SB.  0 -e±v^,     jj   (,  _, 


1  *  V-3 


*l,J:a. 


2     e 
■  JT 

28.   0,  ±6v^.  ».   ±aa,  tSo.  SI.    1.  -4,  1*-^. 

2 

S8.   0,  *  VTI  SS.  0,  *  v'o*  +  ^.  S4.    1, 2,  8,  ~"  *  '^-^. 

12 

88.    3,  ^  36.   a,  b.  i±i.  «.   - 1  ±  V6.  *  2v^. 


SS. 


1 


Art.  3S4;  pB^e  394. 
8.   i«-9j=-20.  S.  r'+2x  =  3.  4.   6i*-12i  =  fl. 

8.   3i*  +  40r  =  -133.      6.   12i»-17«=-6.      7.  21i*  +  *4*  =  3i 

S.   3i»+lli  =  0,  9.  6i*  +  81i  =  -36. 

10.   i'-(2o  +  ft)i  =  -a'-uft  +  2ft3.  11.  j" - 2 uti  =  «*-«•. 

18.   1^-41=71.  18.   4r'-4m«  =  i.-»*. 


Alt.  856  ;  p»ffM  33S,  937. 
e.    (a«-3)(r+6).        T.   {6a:+l)(i  +  7).        1.   {2x-8)(4i-3). 

ft    (l8  +  *)(3-r).  10.   (l  +  3i)(2-3«). 

11.    (*  +  2+\^)(H-2-V3),         II.   (3i-l+ V^)C3jr-l-v'6), 
11    (6*-5)(2i  +  l).      14.  (2  +  *)(3-2i).      IS.  (*i- l)(2i+ 5). 


Ifl.    (j--2){10t-3). 

17.   (v^  +  4  +  i)(vl7-4-i). 

II.    (6+18i){8-ai). 

1».   (2i-7<i)(8i  +  5o). 

ao.  C6i  +  4«)(4r  +  6»). 

M.   (8x-2y)C4n.5y). 

M.    (x-3jr-. 


SS.  (3«-7mn)C7*-8»«)- 

94.  (i+Sy-2)(«-2y  +  8> 

M-  ('  +  y  +  l)Cx+2,  +  2). 

»'.  (2-8,  +  xK8+2y-i). 

ST.  (r-jf  +  2)(3i  +  ,-l). 

U.  (8o  +  ft-4)(o  +  6+8). 
x-2,-4»). 


Art.  ssa ;  p»re  sas. 

».    {r-8)(4x  +  8).        6.   (ai-8)(8x-6).        7.    (3i-2)(r  +  8>. 

t.    (81-2+ V3)(3x-2-v'S).     8.  (9i-l)C6i  +  6). 

la    {4i  +  6)(2r  +  7).    11.  C6  +  6r)(7-2T).    1«.  (6i-8)(3i- 1). 

IS.    (6x-2+ V6)(5i-2-v^). 

Art.  357 :  pa«M  328,  380. 
4.   (j»  +  x+l)C»»-i  +  l).  B.   (r»  +  3«  +  l)(i«-3i+l). 

6.  C2o»  +  2o6-i3)(2a»-2oA-6»). 

7.  (iii»  +  3ii.B  +  6n«)Ciii*-8mii  +  6ii*). 
1.    (l  +  36-2i")(l-3*-2ft*). 

B.  (i«  +  4ty  +  2j")(i»-4iy  +  2y*). 

10.  (2ai  +  2(i  +  3)(2(i3-2a-(.8). 

11.  C2ni*  +  Siii  +  4)(2iii*-~Sni  +  4). 
18.  (a»+oiv^-x«)(o»-nxv^-x*). 

15.  Cr"  +  8iV5  +  »)(i>-8iv^  +  e). 

14.  (2n«  +  a6  +  4ii')(2a"-afc  +  4i»). 

16.  (4x*  +  6Bii-3mi')(4i>-6mx-8iB»). 

16.  (3i*  +  3xv'2  +  2)(3T»-3.rVa  +  2). 

17.  (8a«+4on.  +  6n.s)(3«'-4™  +  6»»). 

15.  (2  +  2n-7n»)(2-2n-7ii»). 

1».   (4i*  +  3ijF-6y»)(4i«-8rf-6i|«^. 
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Art.  368;   pBffe  230.  ^H 

1.  >/2 ±  V^ - V2 i  V^^.         «.  1*  v5,-lt  VS. 

Art,  aea :  pasras  oea  to  2as. 
8.    19,  8 ;  or,  -  "^.  -  *}-■  <.   3. 4.  G.  B.  4, 10 ;  or,  -  5, 2& 

B.    U,  C.        T.    1.2,  3,  4;  or,  5,11,  T.S.        8.    IShureU.Kt  9S  apiec«. 
a.   «30.  10.    4,0.0;  or.-4.-G.-0.  11-    Qf  mUe«  an  hoar, 

tt.   a?  uid  30  luilei  an  hour.       19.    Orf.  perdoieD.       11.    1 60  or  $20. 
1&.    '.W.  IS-   0  niilee  an  hour. 

17.    Area  of  court,  ^0  aq.  yds.  j  nidUi  of  iklk,  1  yd*. 

IB.   Hiad-Mheel,  10  feet;  fore-irheel,  12  fe«t. 
19.   Larger,  6  hr«.;  «maUer,7hn.    90.  24.    11.  93000.  ^  U.  8.    U.  G. 
M,   4.        9B.   0.        M.    14400  and  626  iq.  ft.;  or,  8404  and  0661  >q.  fi. 
ST.    12.  OS.   38  or  200  milei.  88.   4,-6.  SO.   TO  mlln. 

81.    A,  IB;  B,  12.  88.   100  iharea  at  |16 each.  88.  4S. 


t4,  :bS. 


Art.  864 :  pAf*  941. 

(.  ^.-2.    a  t8,±a.'  7.  i-: 


I2T,  4.         12.  26,  -■ 


18.    -243.  -^20*.  »■    (*a)-.  (-f  )'■  "■    <**•  ( 


Art.  aaS ;  poffea  244.  346. 
=  3.    7.1.3,-5,-7.    $.*2,±U/^.     S.  a. 


1  8t\/60S 

a'      4 


ANSWERS. 


11 


IS.   1,  1±_^EI?.         14.   8,  -?1.  16.  6,  -9.  16.  4,  6,  ±  L 


17.  2.  8.  1.  |. 


It.  -6,  -10, 


-li:  V-4679 
30 


la    0,  -2,  -1±2V^.  90.   -2,  -  vl6.        81. 

4       1    9  ±  VisT        ••    .   1    8  ±  V^^TsoS 


adbVaa-46a 
2 


'   S'       8'         60 

.   —  2,  —  8,  -4,  —  6. 

-5i:>/21 


.   1,  -, 
2 


M.  1,1  ±2^16. 


87.   -1, 


90.   7,  17,  i:  6. 


96.  0,  2  +  2a±2Vl  +  2a. 
.  0,  2,  -  7,  9. 


«1.  -2.  -f 


o    1    9±  V^Tsi 

.   ^,  — ,  ' 

4  8 


8db  V6    9±  yCTsS 
2     '  6         ' 


8S.  a +  6*,  a +  8*6*.       84.  1,  2,  -|,  -^.       86.   8,  -1.  ^^^ 


1     -2   -A. 

•  ?     ^'     n 


87. 


6±  v^    -6±v^ 


2 


89.  ±  ^  vT,  ±  4;  v'^^^eeiB. 

8  19 


Art.  867 ;  pafires  247,  248. 

Note.  In  this  and  the  four  following  articles,  the  answers  are 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken ;  thus,  in  Ex.  2, 
the  yaloe  jr  =  8  is  to  be  taken  with  y  =  ±  6,  and  x  =  —  3  with  y  =  ±b. 

7  7  9  9 

9.  X,  8  or  —  8 ;  y,  i  6  or  ±  6.  8.  x,  -  or  —  -  ;  y,  i  -  or  ±  — 

4.  X,  2V8or— 2V5;  y,  4:2v^or  ±2v^. 

6.  X,  2a  — 6or  — 2a  +  6;  y,  ±  (a+26)  or  db(a  +  26). 

6.   X,  gOr--;  y,  ±-or  i-.  7.  x,3or-3;  y,±2ordb2. 


9.   X,  1  or 
8.   X,  6  or 


Art.  368;  pagre  249. 

4.  X,  8  or  —  7 ;  y,  7  or  —  8. 

5.  X,  10  or  —  3 ;  y,  17  or  4. 
9 ;  y,  —  9  or  6.                   6.    x,  2  or  —  6 ;  y,  5,  or  —  2. 


25    ^  25 


T.  I.  8  or  8;  y. 

1.    X,  1:8 


17. 


-«;f.-8«-i 

>r  - 17. 


Art.  aae:  imwms 

4.  ^8 or 5;  j.««8.  10.i,-lor-_„     ,„ 

5.  >,lar-ll;  y,-U«rl.  11.  »,Sar-l<;  f,  lAor- 
■       -4j  j,4orl.  It.  >,9or-S;  g.~ 

_8or-8.  1«.  i,17or4;  j,- 

±3;  J,  *2ort8.  14.  i,  *11  ot  ±8;  y,  t8  or  t11 

■  8;y,8or-6,  15.   i,2  or-lO;  y,  — lOor  2. 

1*.   x,atb:  y.oTl. 

.Za  +  2oi2a-S;  ;,  2a -8  or  3a +  8. 
18.   X, -6  or -26;  y,  26  or  6. 
n.  «,a+lor-a;  y,  aor-o-l. 

Art.  370;   pMS*  3B3. 
a.   I.  t4or±^v^;  ,,ilor*|v^. 
1.  x.*8o^*|^/3:,,.lo^.l^^. 
4.   I,  *2ort^V6;  y,  *8or±|\/6. 


>.    T,j:6 


r*|V7;y,*3o 

13  ' 

rilB;  y.ilon 

r±lV3;y,±6 


Art.  371;   pages  256  to  258. 


( 


( 


I 


6.  x,        or  —  2  :  y,  —  or  —  6. 

11  *^    11 

7.  X,  3,  2,  or  -  3  ±  V3 ;  y,  2,  3,  or  -  3  =F  \^ 

t.  T,  ±  2  or  ±  -  V6 ;  y,  T  3  or  T  -  \/6. 
6  6 

9.  X,  ±  2  or  ±  14 ;  y,  7  3  or  T  6. 


10. 
12. 


X,  -  or  -  ;  y,  -  or  — 
'2       9^9      2 


17. 


19. 


11.  x,|or-3;  y,±|or±>/a 

x,4J,8,or-f^;  y,  3,  8,  -  5,  or  16.     18.  x,\ot\;  y,-lor-i. 
A  Z  7        4  4  7 

14.  x.2,l,or8±:^^y.-l.-2,or-«^^^^. 

16.  1, 8,  -6,  1,  or  -^ ;  y,  -  1, 1.  -%  or  ?• 
Z  A  4         4 

16.  X,  a  —  6  or  6  —  a ;  y,  a  +  6  or  2  a. 

It.   X,  ±  a  +  6 ;  y,  i:  a  —  & 


*f  T  or  -  ;  y,  -  or  — 
4       3^3       4 


X,  2  or  16;  y,  2  or  i 


20.  X,  ±3  or  ±2;  y,  t2  or  7  3. 

21.  X,  ±  2  or  ±  i  V7 ;  y,  ±  6  or  T  —  V7. 

7  7 

22.  x,±(2a-6)or  ±(a  — 26);  y,  ±(a-26)  or  ±  (2a  — 6), 
M.  .,  2. 1,  or  «-^4^^  y.  1,  2,  or  i-^El. 


.        o       10  ^,  5dbVl93.  „       ,       «, 
I.  X,  2,  —  — ,  or ;  y,  —6,-21, 


or 


63±3v^l98 


X,  848  or  — 126;  y,  125  or— 343.  26.  x,  2  or  —  1 ;  y,  —  1  or  2. 


27. 


81. 


x,2ar-,j;  y,-lor2. 

Xy 8 or  —  7;  y,  —  1  or  —  21. 

X,  2, 0,  or  ±  \^;  y, 2, 0, or  2 tV^. 


x.^.-^.orO;y,?  ?,orO. 
2         4  2  4 


I.  X,  2  a  or  —  a ;  y,  2  6  or  -t-  6. 
82.   x,3;  y, -2. 


88.  X,  i:  ^^5Sior 0;  y,  ±  \/5*+Tor  0. 


84. 


A  18 

X,  ±  8  or  db  V— 7;  y,  2  or  6.  88.  x,  ±  1  or  ±  — ;  y,  7  -  or  ± 


69'  "'     3 
L  X,  -  1  or  -  1  ±  VlO;  y,  -  1  or  9  =f  2  ViO. 

87.  X,  2, 1,  6,  or  —  3;  y,  1,  2,  -  8,  or  6. 


31 


14 


nr.LCGE  ALGEHIIA. 


SS.  i-,a,-I,-l,ot-ai  j,I,-8,2.OTl. 

U.   r,3,*.or-6i  V48;  j.-4,-8,oi-a±v'Sa. 
«.  i.9.2,oratlV^;  y.8,8,ora**V^.    «.  i.a  or  1 :  y,  1  orl 
U.   x.iloriiiy.ilor.i-  43.  ^,  i  or  ~5j  ,. -6  or* 

U.  X,  - 


."i.„>«-i- 

S,„"/*S^,.      ,,      ,.. 

2 

m.VIMBB.^,       .J  „ 

-  S35  t  V50e89 

2 

16             .           S9 . 

..._n 

„-,..-.„-'^,.,a 

'-2- 

o"t6c          -6"±™         -iH" 

ib6 

Alt.  373 ;   P*arM  268  to  301. 

1.   ±  e  and  1 6 ;  or,  ir  v^  and  ±  V63. 
S.    8ftod±3;-8«ndt3;3v'^aiid*8v^^;or,-3v^»nd±8v^. 
S.    Length,  ICrodi;  breadth,  6  rodi.  4.   4,7.  S.   B,  S. 

«.    Dnok,»1.76;  Wrkey,$2.26.    7.  21orl2.    •4,6.    «.    ^  or  =^ 

10.   Length,  160  ft. ;  breadth,  100  ft. 

11.  Length  16  rdi.,  breadth  10  rds. ;  or,  length  13)  rd*.,  breadth  12  rdt 

12.  Bate  in  still  water,  4  miiei  an  lionr ;  rate  of  itream,  2  milet  an  hour 
IS.    93.  14.   A,6hr>.;  B,3hn.;  C,2hn. 

IS.    Diitance,  604  miles ;  A,  24  Dlles  a  day ;  B,  ID  miles  a  daj. 


IS.    7  and  6;  o 


-13  + 


-71 


-13- 


-71 


IT.    6  and  2; 

IS.   3  and  1 ; 


;  -1  and -3; 
1ft.   Z  mWea  u 


0  and  -  1  -<■  V^ ;   or. 


n.  A,  8  milM  an  hour ;  B,  6  milea  itf  haur. 
M.    A,llhn.;  B.22bn.;  CSShn. 

Art.  37S;  piWM  200,  267. 

4.    1  =  9,  j  =  l;i  =  6,  j  =  8;  or,«  =  8,  5  =  6. 

.    r  =  4,  y  =  18 ;  or,  X  =  8,  y  =  6.  6.   r  =  8,  y  =  6. 

.    x  =  i,  f=l.2S;  x-li,  y=01;  z  =  22,  y  =  60;  or. z  =81,  y  =  29. 

■.    i  =  3,y  =  60;  x=10,  s  =  26;  or,i=17,  y  =  2. 
.    z  =  3,  y  =  2.  10.  x  =  8,  y  =  8g;  oT.s^H,  y  =  48. 

.    x=78,  y  =  4;    >  =  fiB,  y  =  12 ;    t  =  40.  y  =  30;    z  =  21,  y  =  2S; 

OT.«=2,y  =  8a. 

.   x  =  S,  y  =  l.  IS.  z  =  S,  y  =  2.  14.  z  =  8,  y  =  e. 

.   *=  8,  y  =  11.  W.  I  =  7,  y  =  1.  IT.  «  =  0,  y  =  4. 

IS.    zi=2,  y  =  I,  1  =  3. 

».  z  =  2,  y  =  81,  >  =  8;  or,  x=I3,  y  =  l,  i  =  34. 

.   Either  1  and  IT,  8  and  12, 6  and  7,  or  T  and  2,  flfty  and  twen^  cent 

.  Either  6  and  8,  or  1  and  T,  floriiit  and  haU-cromi. 

.  »«.a?;>S..a?,<„,i„a!i 

0  6     0  G         0  6 

.    BithtT  1,  IB,  and  1;  4,  10,  ud  0;  or,  7,  2,  and  11,  hall-dollan, 

qnarter-dollan,  and  dime*. 
.  G  pigi,  10  iheep,  and  16  calvei. 
.   Either  60,  2,  and  33 ;  28,  21,  and  GO ;  or,  6,  40,  Mid  07,  half-crown*. 

florin*,  and  *hillit)g*. 

Alt.  898;  PMTM  276  to  278. 


12.   3,  --i 
11 

iH^.     le.  1 


J  y,  18.       17.  26,  11.       IB.  81,  17- 


le  U(tLLEGE  AI.GKKllA. 

n.  Ttn^l^oe:  w&ter- 1:2;  x-eond.  trine:  w>ler  =  2.-l.      SS.    6:4. 

tt.  •.i.n.ii vt.u.~iiii,~9i,ita. 

Art.  4Ui  pi«M  988.  884. 

I...      «.,.|a      1.70.      rit      T.a     ^^^ 

9.  TWAft-  »•  Bj.--  U.  ^.  -    M.  il 

U.  j-S+.ftc-4a*.        14.  S.         U.  eb.         U.  1         IT.  U. 

U.  8.  U.  U<VS-l)h. 

.  /  Alt.  418:  smgm  880. 

*.  1,1*1;  B,  1426.  ^  •.  /,~18li  8,-UM.       4.  1,88;  S,-2M. 
8.  ,,_^,  S,-7a         6.  /,^:S.?^  7.  /,^;fl.»^ 

i.  '.-y;  S,~166.  9.  (,-6;  S.-~ 

10.  /,42o+19fr;  S.198o  +  e36.  II.  J,  l^Jr!^;  5,  §2i=J5£. 


Art.  418;  p«wM  see  to  381. 
4.   0,1;  9,640.  B.   a,  7;  f, -89.  «.  if,  3;  5,661. 

7.   rf,-5;i,-146.  I.   h,36j<f,|.  t.  <^|;  d;--L 

10.  /,^;n,16.     11.  n,22;5,^-      IS.  o.-S; ',6.     U-o,  — ^;n.U. 
14.   o,?;rf. -1.  16.   11,43;  J,-l, 

17.   n  =  -l,fi  =  16;  or.ar:^,ii  =  2i 

n-1 

^     ^_2g-n(n-lW.,_2g-f,.(..-l)d 
•in  '  2n 


16.  J.-*I; 
3 

IS.   n,  16  ;  r, 


*-■ 


.(.-1) 


ANSWERS. 


17 


n(--l)"         *■   *-  2 

2  '  2rf  ■ 


«+X'  ■  + 


Art.  439 :  p»gM  291.  SOS. 
T.   6.         S.    4-  9-  2<ii. 


'    15 


-S^ 


Art.  433  ;   P«SM  388,  394. 
S.   62760.  4.-43.  5.    10,2,-S, -M.  6.  0&a  +  52&. 

J    7"("  +  1).  ^^  3_  6,  7, 9.  a.  44660.  10.   31. 

U.    -4.-1.2.6.8;  or,  ^.l^l.-^.-l-  U-   4117i  ft.  . 

».    "P"*^.  18.    14. 

17.16.       ir  -3.7,17;  or,-3,~^,-^-        18.  #2960.       90.862. 
n.    3.  5,  7,  sod  4.  S,  a;  or.  21,  6.  -  11.  and  22,  6,-12. 


U.  3,  7, 11 ;  or,  -,  ^,  ^-  14.  80. 

2    2     2 


Art,  437;  pagM  390,  397. 


3.  I,e681;  5:9841.       4.  I,  ^;  5.ili5 
■  "■  '  248  "■" 

9.  I.  -^ 


64  ' 


192 


10./.    2*1; 

1024' 


B.  i,-1260;  5,-1042. 

5115  ,   .  _r 
'  2   "        '   '      i: 

'.^-       11.1.8 


'    2^' 
a  2457 


3.   0,1;  ^611. 

«.  ».  10;  S,  I 


COLLEGE   ALGEBRA. 


10. 

', - 

324' 

■.fl. 

11. 

=.31..  7. 

IS.   r 

1 
2 

".  la 

u. 

1  = 

«  +  fr 

-l)S^ 

14.   r 

=  B          » 

Cr 

-i)s 

u. 

"  = 

7^'-- 

"   -"^f^ 

;l     *--( 

1 

1». 

'=-^1 

f^— ^ 

*     J-      J- 

Art.  430 

pftffeSOO. 

B. 

9 

2 

'■? 

'-I 

8.    -5. 
Art.  430 

••-S- 

e 

H 

t. 

8_ 
ll' 

«. 

11 

27' 

-i- 

'S^-  - 

«I0 
8336* 

7. 

tt84 

S476 

Art.  433 ;   pmfa  S 


ft.  4^-9y*. 


Art.  434 ;  P*«M  808,  304. 

I.   8,  8.   G,  10,  20,  40  i  or,  -  IS,  30,  -  60,  120. 

4.    6,  16,46  i  or,  40, -20,  10.  i.  :ki.  6.   SlOOtt 

7    2  4  8  W-  or  —  -5^  ^  -?^-        S      81 

■     '    '    '       ■      '13'       13*  18'       18  ■    8182 

9.    3,9,  27;  or, 25, -36,  49.  10.  8,  4,2i  or, -8,4,-1 

11.   -8,4,  11;  or,  18,  4, -6. 

18.  4,  2, 1.  IS.    A,  «10S ;  B,  9144 ;  C,  9192 ;  D,  «266. 

14.    -4,  l.e,  36;  or,  8,  1.-8,  36.  IS,   3.  16.  a,6;r,iS 

,  5700   1710  613 


It.    12,16,11-, 


'  \ai'  vsi'  \s!a 


ANSWERS. 
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Art.  441 ;  pages  307,  808. 


3.  A. 

74 


4.   - 


2^ 
19* 


IS. 


a«-6a 


18. 


5.   i5..        6.  -A. 
169  29 

ab 


^-   ""142- 


11.   -I?. 


a«+6a  na  — ii6  — a  +  2& 

15        ^    ,       ^      ,  —SC 16.  8,-?. 

2x-y'3x-2y  4*-8y  2 

Ifl     1    1    1  .  nr    1    1    1 

■      2'6'8'''''8'6'2 


14.   Jl*(!!L±iI. 
bm-^2a^b 

17.    -  :^.      IS.  24,  6. 
19 

mq  —  np 


9. 
10. 
11. 
IS. 


14. 


Art.  446 ;  paflres  813;  814. 

a*"  —  10x*«y*»  +  40jc«"y**  —  80  jr*"y*»  +  SOx"/*  —  32y>o*. 

» 

a"  +  20a»xi  +  160a«x  +  600a»a4  +  626*». 

ai«n-«  — 6iiiV^ii"i+  16m*n-«  — 20min""J  +  16fn«  — 6  m^n}  +  m«ii». 

8       ^9        ^       27       ^81       ^        248^ 
13.   ai6-V  +  7aH-V  +  21a^6-«  +  36ai6-t  +  86a-i65  +  21a-i6« 

a*  +  16aV  +  96aV  +  266a  J  +  266at. 

82x»j^-J  -  40xly-i  +  20i^yi  -  6xiy«  +  ^  *-ij^i  -  i- ar- f  y». 

o  u2 

16.   a-w  -  2a-«ri  +  5  a-i2x  -  ?2  a-»^f  +  A  a-«;ra  -  A  o-«ar5  +  J-x« 

8  27  27  81  729 

x«+  16xV  j^-l  +  90*ly"i  +  270*Jy"'S  +  406xiy-t  +  243y-«. 

81  a-«6»  -  108  a-«  6-«  +  54  a-i6-«  -  12  6-w  +  o^-i*. 

j»6-«  +  12  a26-«  +  60  a^>-i  +  160  +  240  a'^b  +  192  a"^  +  64  oT^V^. 
a*  +  3jc*+ 6ap*  +  7a:«+ 6j:8  +  3a:  ^.  1. 

27a«-27a6x-99a*xa+71a«x«+182aaj*-48ax»-64a:«. 

1  +  8x  +  20x»  +  8x«  - 26x4  -  8:r»  +  20:c«  -  8  jr7  +  x8. 

\Qx^  +  32x^0  +  96ar»  +  24x8  ^  144x7  +  224 x«  +  72 ^^  +  217x* 
+  228x«  +  64x2  +  108x  +  81. 

1  —  6x  +  16  x2 -  30x«  +  46x«  -  61  x»  +  46x«  - 30x7  +  16x«  -  6x» 
+  xio. 

xW  +  I0x» +  30 x«  -  120 x« -48x5 +240 X* -240x8  +  160x- 32. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
SI. 


S4. 


S6. 


^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^H 

COLLEGE   ALfiEBRA. 

Art.  447  ;   pag*  MB. 
.   4308 «'.       4.   -7»2dW^         i 

3080  o'. 

B.    84^. 

1 

7.  -6006*    -    .  I.  155a-*S*. 

10.  -IMIMa-*^.        II.  196710. 
U.   110CUi>\i*.  14. 


•.  91flMS<-fyI. 
_ll«Mji 


Art.  408:  PMW  837. 

1.   1-Ur4-S8jr*-Wx«+....  t.  l-l»  +  M^  —  9i^ +  ■■■ 


•.   1- 


la 


8     » 

•■    1  +  5^-1'*  + 


8E  +  .. 


U.   ConrerKCDt,     IS.  ConvergenL    14.  CoDTergent     10    CoiiTeiYeat 
16.  ConreTgrat.  IT.  DiTergCDt. 

Art.  471:  Vf*  831,  832. 

t.    1-2t  +  2i"-2x«  +  2i* 

S.   2+  1U  +  83t»  +  99x«  +  287*«  +  .-. 

4.  3-19r'  +  06r*-476i'  +  2376i« . 

5.  2,  +  i^+l^+18,-  +  ^^+.... 
3        9         27         61         243 

e.    1-2x  +  2j*-2i^  +  2j*+....     T.  i-a«-2i*-6«*-12i« 

a.   2-i  +  8t»-i«  +  Sx«+     -.     9.  l-2i  +  6i*~l«a»  +  47i*+-.. 

10.  2-7i  +  28i"-91i«  +  82>«*+ .... 

11.  lx^+5^+I^  +  lI^+|i^+.... 


10 


_11^ 


18.    l  +  ir  +  i.r»-5i»_ii««+.... 
3        8         9         S7 

18.   l  +  ?i_?i»_-lx«+?i !»+.... 


AXSWKRS. 


o 


17.  J--2-j--i-2.r  +  2r2~4jr«+  ...  . 

18.  •?T-«-l:r-2-l^-i4-^  +  — x+... 
2  4  8  16      32 


Art.  472;  pafire  333. 

t.    l  +  x-iTa4-^x8-^j^+.... 
2         2         8 

«     1      3        »  o     27   .     406   . 

2        8         16         128 

4.    1  — x  +  j:a  +  x«+-a:*+... . 

2 

2  8  16  128 

6.  l-lx-ix«-A:^«iO^_ 

3  9         81         243     . 

7.  i+lx  +  ?x2-l?x«+-i-x*  + 

3        9         81         243 


t.^^+      ^ 


Sx+5     2x  — 6 
6.-?  +  :^^+      '^ 


Art.  474;  paflre  336. 
4.  2-      - 


1 


1 


X     3*+l      2x  — 6 

3 


X     3x+6 

^       3a  2a 


2x     x+3      X  — 


8. 


1    +  * 


•. -i^+   2 


«+l     2z+8     2x  — S 


u.  _L±v^  + 


x  +  a     X  — 4a  3  +  4x     3  —  4 

10.  -1 ^ ?-  +  -8- 

X4-2     X  — 2     x+1      X— ] 

1- V2 


2X-6+V2     2X-6-V2 


Art.  476;  pagre  337. 


23 


4. 
6. 


X  +  6      (x  +  6)2 
3  6  1 


8.    ^  +  .,-i_.+        ^ 


x+1      (x+l)«      (x+l)» 
1  4 


8. 


x-2      (x-2)2      (x-2)« 
2  4  3 


3x  +  2      (3x4-2)2      (3x  +  2)' 

1  1 


.     ^    _l_._i 

6(6x-2)     6(6x-2)»        *x+l     (x+l)2     (x+l)«      (*+l)^ 


8.    -^-- 
9. 


4       ^       Z 


x-1    (x-i)2 '  rx-i)»    rr-i)« 

1  27  27 


l(2x-3)      2(2x-3)«      (2X-.3)* 


COLLKRE  ALGKBRA. 

Art,  477 :   J»gt>  339. 


6 4__ 

+  1      (^-tl)'' 


fa      (i  +  2>»      (x  +  2>> 


S>-6 

Art.  478 :  paea  841. 
1.      ?     I    6^-a  8.  _£ U,. 

i-i    i»+i+i  i*  +  a   j*+i  +  2 

8       __2       J- 10  ,     6»<.a s 

+  2'^i-a    T«+4' 
_  ,_a 3^  +  < 

3     J— 3      i»+3 


1  +  -!-  +  -: i±J_ 

T-     i»     .rS+1      (i«+l)' 


Art.  481 1  paff«  348. 

1.   x  =  s-g*  +  3*~!i*+  ■■■■ 

a'^a?'       243*       218T' 

I.   4r=2j  +  6.v*  +  ^3-'  +  e8y<+.... 

t.   ,  =  (,_l)_l(,-l)«  +  |(y-l)»_lt,_l)*  +  .... 


ANSWERS. 


28 


_  1         6    t  L  29    .      199    .  . 


Art.  484;  page  349. 


•••  • 


32 


128 


2048 


8.  l-lx+— :r8--li-x«+iijr* 

6        26         126         626 

9.  a-*+6a-«x+16a-^x»+36a-«a:«+70a-^jr*+ .... 
10.   *i  — 6*iy  +  6x"iy«  +  5x""}y«+|r"iy«+  .... 

2  2  16 

12.  a-i+  la-«x-i  +  5a-»r-i+  15a-i«x-i+  —  a-"a:-^+  .  .  . 

2  8  16  128 

13.  :r-«-4x^y+  16 arV  -  64 x-V  +  266 x'^V '• 

14.  x-V+7x-Va6  +  ?^*-la?6a+§5,-ia«6«+55xia*fc* 

2  2  8 

U.   al  +  9a5iy-*  +  64aly"J  +  270a»y-i  +  1216aiy-l  +  ... . 

16.  l-4xr^  +  20xay^-?|?x«y-«  +  l^x*y-* 

o  o 

17.  82a»  +  20a«x-*  +  i^ax"!  +  Afl-i^-^-  JL-a-Sx"!  +  ... . 

4  32  1024 

18.  mi  +  3m4nU-mini  +  ?5m*nV  +  ?15^V „»+.... 

2       2        8 


Art.  486;  pa^e  360. 


t.  -5-a-!x'. 
2048 

1024 

266 
18.  716x-"y-«iz-«. 


3.  -364mii. 
7.  - 


no 

243 


a». 


44   i^  -X 


19683 
10.  8003  n»cV. 
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11.  .l|§a-Vx^. 

14.  .?l?§xVa". 
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7.  1.94729. 
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T. 
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IS.  .1678. 
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M. 

.1449. 

t. 

1.2922. 

6. 

7.498S-10 

r  6.6611-10. 

11. 

6.36B& 

S. 

0.6811. 

«. 

3.8663. 

9.  2.4804. 

IS. 

.7964. 

i. 

8.6841  - 10- 

7. 

0.6074. 

la  8,7905-10. 

IS. 

MK.   - 

».  .01461. 


Art.  Sia;  p>e»  808. 

10.  8,7164  - 10.      18.  9.6066  - 10.  1«.  S.OISGl 

11.  1.3028.              14.  7,86aO-ia  17.  8.9379-ia 
IS.  4.9669^            IB,  0,7144.  IS.  »Ml<t-Vk 

Art.'  618 ;  pa«tt  866. 

10.  .003318.  18,  .2079.  M.  6S3I9l 

11.  10221.                14.  44.48.  17.  XtlSOl. 
IS.  0.492.               16.  .001109.  II.  608JL 


Art.  618 ;  iMiBeB  see  to  S70. 
1,  10.73.      2.  -2202.      8.  ,2179.     4.  .01157.      5.  7.672.     «.  .66S& 
7,   -3.908.        B,  3,600,        »,  -4.671.         10.  JJ416.         11.  -.073i 
U.   13687.      U.  -\.\%4.      \V.  .<WlC!iWnte&.      U.  4j64S.      16.  .7661. 
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17.   .006034.        IB.  1.442.         IS.  3.1  S3.         ».  .8680.         SI.  -.4701. 

ss.  -sioi.    at.  5.863.  se.  .T024.   sr.  1.602.   ss.  .2510.  ss.  .9188. 

so.  -.7777.        Sl.  .7206.         S9.  .0367.        S3.  -.0313,         S4.  .2970. 

S6.   08.60.     S8.  1.660.    ST-  3.076.    SS.  -11.34.    S9.  .6881.    40.  1.B06. 

41.  .003220.  42.  .03345. 

Art.  S19 ;  pAga  S7I. 

S.  3115.     «.  .1868.      6.  -1.8862.      6.  -5606.      7.  5J£R£ . 

log  a  — 2  log  b 

t.   ]S£^ s.  3.  - 1.  10.  -8.      11.  n  =  H'-H"  +  1. 

2  log  R- log  m  logT 

H    „^log[(r-l)g+a]-loga       „„^ '"g^ -'"("■ +  l. 

logr  log{5-o)-log(S-0 

Art.  630;  iM«ea  371,  872. 

t.  S.1001.         8.  -J)6562.        4.   -8.467.        6.    11.103.        S.   .0306. 

7.   -1.B204.  B.  6.  la  5.  11.   _1.  IS.   5, 

2  8  6 

Art^  639 1  pa«e  877. 
1.  4.006.         S.  -11.61.         S.   4.480.  4.   7.180.  6.  -1.068. 

•,  -2.468.  7.  6.  S.  4.  0.  6.  10.  20.  11.   7. 

Art.  S3B;  pages  383,  384. 

1.  tZ863.75.      S.  S702.80.       S.   6j.      4.   |326.      S.  4.      S.    14.196. 

T.   16.01.      B.  $647.14.      9.  92076.40.       10.   S2S60.18.      11.  S5.340. 

U.   $327.70.         la.   $46BS.        14.   $277.        16.  $676.60. 

Art.  547 :   psffBH  389  to  891. 

r   8010720.         4.   40320.         S.  203BB320.        «.  2002.        7.   16664. 

S.  170644.  e.  7808600.  10.  6O40.\  11.  60480.  IS.  15800700. 
IS.  840i  210;  6040;  13690.  14.125070.  IS.  220,  16.27210.. 
17.   21.     IS.  66.     SO.  16840.     91.  12ia«).  '  tS.  10080.    SS.  10684000. 


.  15190.     St.  676.     SB.  3308300.     ST.  720.    ».  ^W>.    «b. 


AK.  648;   pagft  393. 

1  STSa       S.   IfMKiauo.      3.  HOOCO.      4.  300360.      t.  TS.      •:   ia 

L  c-)||  w^.  w^>  wS=  CO^.  C/.)^i  C,-),^ 


S.  •S.80.      4.  «U.        1.  ^ 
t.   SGceatt. 

Art.  664 ;   P*«M  40B,  406. 
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'    60000' 


_1_  J_  J_  _l_  J_  1 . 
1  +  3+1*8+1  +  3' 

J_  _1_  J_  _1_  _1_  J_  1 
'1  +  1+1+1  +  3  +  2  +  2' 

_L  X  _L  J_  ± -L  i  1  ■ 

1+2+1+2+1+2+1+2' 


■'* 


6th  conrergeDt,  ^ 

6th  conrergeDt,  - 
bth  couTergent,  —^ 
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a     ij^    1      1      1      1      1      1      1      1    1      r^U  •    8 

1+1+1+1+1+1+1+1+2  *        5 

3+1  +  3+1  +  3+1  +  8'  *      *19 

S.  JL  -L  J_  J_  J-  1 .  6th  coiiTergent,  — • 
2  +  3+4  +  6  +  6+7'  *        167 

9.   2  +  J-  -^ ;  4th  convergent,  ^ ;     ^         ^ 


4  +  4+  ••'  *  72  '  1613'  1224 

1        1  721  1  1 

10.  3  +  ~ ^ ;  4th  convergent,  ^  ; 


6  +  6  +  - '  • ""•'  228 '  9806'  8436 

11.  4  +  J-  -J— ;  4th  convergent,  ^^'^'^    ^     ^ 


8+8+-'  ' ^••^^"'•'  628  '  38646' 34320 

1    1  100    1     1 

18.   3  +  -^^ — ;  4th  convergent,  ^; 


3+6+'  '60     1601' 1140 

1         1  241        1  1 

14.    1  4.  _J i- ;  4th  convergent,  ^*        *         * 


10  +  2+   •'  '  220 '  6061' 4620 

16.   4  +  -i-  — i- ;  4th  convergent,  i^^  ;  — ,  -i- 
^2  +  8+-  *      '  36     901  612 

16.  2  +  —  —  —  -i- ;  4th  convergent,  ? ;  ^.  r 

1+1  +  1  +  4+"  "        3    10  6 

17.  1  +  -L  -L  J-  -L  -i-  ;  4th  convergent,  1? ;  J-,  JL 

2  +  3+1  +  2  +  3+   •'  *  9      112  63 

,.     «  .    1     1     1       1        ...  ^   16     1     1 

18.  8  H ;  4th  convergent,  — ;  — ,  — • 

1  +  2+1  +  6+   •  *         4     21   12 

19.  6  +  —  —  J! — ;  4th  convergent,  — ;  — ,  — • 

1  +  2+1  +  10+-  *      '  4     21   12 

^    ii  +  I7iTIT2-i^^'^'^^°^^^^"*'?^ 

21.  =l3±v55.  3».   3  +  v^. 

2  2 

22.  -2  +  2V2.  24.   -I  +  2V6. 

26.   3  +  —  -i ^-  ;  4th  convergent,  — • 

7  +  16+1^-  *        113 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^*— ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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I     1     I     1     I     1      1     .   78  .       1           I 
a  +  8*a*a-'i*i*7*-'  its'  ssaaaa" isnoo 

K. 

"''r^3^r^r^4^r^r^iB+-'  H"  io368»'  9s&4b 

U. 

^  +  iT  ^  =  '•"'  '="'"'«n!em.  ^. 

29. 

3+-l^-i--L-i^  -J— ;  4lh  conrerffMit,  '^ 

SO. 

-L  — — -' ^ — ;  4Ui  I'lnTergent,  — ■ 

SI. 

--57;.^^— -^^^s^a^- 

8S. 

-r^^iV^^f^^'— H- 

1      • 

I 
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^  -'  l  +  x-2^ 


[H-(-2)'-']*-i 


1  +  5i  +  4jJ 


;  [6(3)-»-2{6)'-'].f-» 


-:  (3(4)'-'  +  2(-2)'-t]i-i. 


1  +  81+  ISj" 


;  [6(_5)'-'-4(-3)-']^-i. 
1  +  6x  +  4j^_  .  ,„ 


i-vai-:^-s>*' 


-leasi',  76881*. 
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9.    J  <-.+  !)(« +  2).  10.    |-.t3n-l);  U\n+1).  U.    115G. 
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IB.   a<'  +  b'  +  e*~2d^-2IA:'-2Ai'. 

U.   a<  +  ft*  +  c*  +  rf<-2Ca"t»+a'c»4'>'rf"+ft^  +  Wf+e'rf>)+8otcd 

14.   0.        IS.   8iyz.         16.    -972,         17.    {al  -  b,K  +  en)'. 
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8, 
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Art.  S36  :    page  453. 
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9,    m  + 


-m  — 2. 
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14.   X*  -  13  H  + 61 1^-1161 -12  =  0. 
16.   i<  +  24i*  +  219i»  +  e95j  +  1376=iO. 
16.   x<-2Gz*  +  204f'-601x-|-H«4  =  Q. 
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11.  i'+Mi»  +  67i-4  =  0. 
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7-    Two  pMltiie,  iViKe  iMf^'u.i*.   V  On«  ^oiUire,  two  inwginaiy. 


to.   Four  imBginmry,  19.   One  ptMitire,  four  Itatgliutj. 

11.  One  negative,  four  iraagmtr;.     18.   One  negative,  fonr  iiiMKli)ki7, 

14.  One  potitire,  one  negatiTe,  fooi  imaginaTy. 

Art.  eea ;  p*a«  477. 

SI.    16C3X-1)*.        14.   i(6i»-e).       IS.    12i-l.        l«.   8i«-l«, 

17.  18i»-16j*-8i»  +  16i»-6*-2. 

18.  4^+lSi'+ax-B. 

1».    2(i»-2)(H-l)(3i*  +  2i-2). 

50.  4(4i+6)»(6i-4)»{36t+13). 

51.  4(i»  +  r-l)(y'-jr  +  l)(2i'-x  +  l). 

Art.  aes  ;  p»f  47B. 

8.    Second,  4.  1.    Third,  6.  4.    Fourtli,  73.         •.    Fourth,  24. 

6.    Fifth,  240.  7.   Fifth,  600. 

Art.  Oeei   i»«»480. 

8.   2,2,-7.        ».   -1,-1,6.        4.   ?,   I,   -I-       B.   1,1,-4,-4. 
2    2        2 
e.   -8,-8,-3,2.        7.   1,1.-2,-3,2.         8.  6,6,-2,-4. 

Art.  670;  pftC*  483. 
1.  4;  -(1+v?).      8.   l  +  v'IOi  -11.      8.   1+  Mi  J  -(1+v^). 
S.  6;  -(l  +  v^).      4.  8!  -(1+v^).      e.    l+v'6i  -(l  +  v'T). 

Art.  673  ;  pftff«  484. 
t.  One  escb  between  0  and  I,  4  and  6, 0  and  —  1. 

5.  One  each  between  1  and  2,  2  and  8,  - 1  and  -  2,  -  2  and  —S. 

4.  One  each  between  1  and  3, 0  and  —  1,-6  and  —  9. 

6.  One  each  between  0  and  1,  1  and  3, 4  and  6,-1  and— 2. 

Art.  678  ;  pa««  486. 

5.  One  each  between  1  and  2,  4  and  6,  0  and  —  1. 

S.  One  each  between  Oand  l.Oand  — I,— 2  and  —  8. 

4.  OneeachbetweenlandS,  3and4,  0and-l,-SaQd-4. 

5.  One  each  between 2  and  8,  —  1  and— %,—%•»&— K,—^«s&—%- 
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5.  One  p&ch  between  1  sad  2,  4  lod  6,  >nd  —  1  and  —2. 

1.  One  between  U  and  —  1 ;  twu  imaguiary  rooti. 

6.  Otiv  each  between  2  and  3,  0  and  —  i,  and  —  4  and  —  6> 
a  Twd  between  U  and  4  j  one  between  —  1!  and  —  4. 

T.  Two  between  0  and  t ;  one  each  between  2  and  3,  and  —3  and  —  4 

B.  One  eaeli  between  0  and  1,  and  —  1  and  —2;  two  inia^narr  root^. 

9.  Oneeai'h  between  0  and  1,  and  1  and  2;  two  between —2  am)  —  :i 

10.  One  each  belwcpn  —  2  and  —  3,  and  —3  and  —  4  ;  twu  imaginarj 

Art.  688  ;  page  497. 

7.  One  each  between  1  and  2,-1  and  —  2,  and  —  3  and  —  4. 
a.   One  eucli  between  2  mid  3,  4  and  6.  and  0  and  -  I. 

0.   One  «a^li  b«tH'cea  —  1  and  —^,~-2  and  —  Si,  ttai  —  6  and  —  fl. 

10.  One  each  between  0  and  1, 1  and  2, 0  and  - 1,  and  —  I  and  -  2. 

Art.  693  ;   pa««  SOS. 


1.  1,3,4.        ».  -1,6, 

6.  2,8,-3.    6.    1, -| 

*■  ii'"'"*'  "    -1.-2,-3,-6. 

IS.  -l,%2,-3.      IS.  -1,8.4,6.     M-  1-    W. 


.    7.  1,2,-2,-8.    $.  -1,2,-2,-6. 

1,-2,-3,-6.  11.   1,2,3,-7. 

-Ij  VT3 


16.   ■ 


Art.  700 ;  ptLg«  BOB. 
S.  l.-3*2v'2.  4 


T.   l,-3±2v^,  : 
9.    1.2.\-l-' 


■     '3'     5'     8 
t    -1   -7tS-^^  ItVr^ 
-   '  2      '         2 

10.  -1.-3,-1, -'*>^. 
3*V6 
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Art.  702  ;  pafire  600. 


1.  1, . . 


ft        1    l+\/6dbV-10-H2V6    l-\/6±V-10-2V6 
SIfc    ^  If  ■  ■  ■        ■       »    — — ^ . 

4  4 


2  '  2  ' 


Art.  709;  pafire  612. 

1.  -4,2±8V^.  8.  6,-8,-3.  4.  2,-lt6V:ra 

6.   10,-2  ±V^.  6.  -l,6±4V=r8.        7.  -7,8,3. 

3±\/=8" 


8.  -2, -6±2\/^.  9.  6,-1,-1. 


10.  -1, 


11.  4, 


-6±8\/^ 
2 


■»  V(=^)-V( 


-9-V69 
18 


)• 


Art.  710 ;  pa^e  618. 

2  2 

2  2 


2.  -7,6,-1,8. 
6.  -4,2,1±V^. 


Art.  716;  pa^e  618. 

8.  1,-7,8±2V6.  4.  8,-4, -2±4V5. 

6.  -6,-8,4±\/5.       7.  8,-a,'"^'^y"S 


Art.  724 ;  pacre  626. 

1.  1.2016; -1.88006.         2.  6.1846.  8.  -2.1768.  4.  .0046 

6.  -6.7688.        6.  3.2861.        7.  -2.1676.        8.  .6468. 
9.  2.7668 ;  -  .4668.         10.  2iS460 ;  .6640 ;  -  .8019. 
U.  1.8794;  -.8478;  -1.6321.       12.  -2.2134.        18.  2.0478;  .6987. 

14.   1.3086;  -1.1366.        16.  2.8669;  2.69202;  -2.0489. 
16    4.8977 ;  -  8.6881 ;  -  .7124 ;  -  .6622.        17.  1.2699.       1%.  ^5n^^ 

10.  1.4968.  20.  ^.\^^. 
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THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS 

By  SAMUEL  MARX  BARTON,  PH.D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  the  South. 


In  this  treatise  the  author  aims  to  give  the  elements  of  Deter- 
minants and  the  Theory  of  Equations  in  a  form  suitable,  both  in 
amount  and  quality  of  matter,  for  use  in  undergraduate  courses. 
The  work  is  readily  intelligible  to  the  average  student  who  has  be- 
come proficient  in  algebra  and  the  elements  of  trigonometry. 
The  use  of  the  calculus  has  been  purposely  avoided.  While  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  has  necessarily  been  condensed  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  college  courses,  great  pains  has  been 
taken  not  to  sacrifice  clearness  to  brevity.  It  is  a  short  treatise, 
but  not  a  syllabus. 

Part  I  treats  of  Determinants.  The  chapters  give  the  funda- 
mental theorems,  with  examples  for  illustration ;  applications  and 
special  forms  of  determinants,  followed  by  a  collection  of  care- 
fully selected  examples. 

Part  II  treats  of  the  Theory  of  Equations  proper,  with  chapters 
upon  complex  numbers,  properties  of  polynomials,  general 
properties  of  equations,  relations  between  roots  and  coefficients, 
symmetric  functions,  transformation  of  equations,  limits  of  the 
roots  of  an  equation,  separation  of  roots,  elimination,  solution  of 
numerical  equations.  Almost  every  theorem  is  elucidated  by 
the  complete  solution  of  one  or  more  representative  examples. 
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Ft       ENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS 

BY  GEORGE  A.  OSBORNE.  S.B., 

•proftssor  of  Matbtmalic%  in  /**  fManuurtiaells  Insliluli  of  Ttcbnology. 

s  work,  a  text-be  i  and  scientific  schools,  is 

the  method  i     iin  c  most  rigorous  and  most 

ipble  form  of  presentini  principles  of  the  subject, 

les  or         lula  ition  differ  in  one  respect 

e  in  E  og  expressed  in  terms  of  u 

id  of  X,  u  beinj     J  e.     They  are  thus  directly 

:able  to  all  expressions,  i  uie  aid  of  the  usual  theorem 

concerning  a  function  of  a  function. 

Afiec  acquiring  the  processes  of  differentiation,  the  student  is 
introduced  to  the  differential  notation,  as  a  convenient  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  corresponding  expressions  by  differential  coefficients. 
This  notation  has  manifest  advantages  in  the  study  of  the  int^al 
calculus  and  in  its  applications. 

^Otor  0.  Alderwm,  Pmftntr  nf  Mathtmatici,  Armtur  ImHtut*.  CUtate: 
H7  admirallon  for  the  book  hu  grown  with  use.  I  hara  foond  It  accurate  awl 
KhDlirlj.     It  uys  just  enough  In  the  iny  of  explaiutian,  sutd  at  the  right  tioM. 

Henly  8.  WUU,  Pnfisiar  af  Pun  MaUHmaticl,  Northwiittrn  UnhtriUy, 
BvaniloH,  til.:  Among  the  points  of  merit  that  appear  in  practical  uie  td  the  book, 
are  that  It  omits  no  indispensable  elementary  tO|HC ;  it  glTCs  clear,  eiact  formubtion 
of  fundamental  propcsitioni ;  its  collections  of  examples  are  unusually  cxtenaiTe  and 
well  graded,  and  involve  exactly  those  difficulcia  of  suopliGcaticni  and  leductioa.both 
algebraic  and  trigonometric,  that  the  student  has  to  meet  in  tpplicatiDns  of  the 
calculus  methods  in  lalei  study  ;  the  notation  of  diSerentiah  is  introduced  nrly  aod 
constantly  employed.  As  special  features  that  pleue  me,  1  loay  mention  the  chaptef 
on  functional  notation,  and  the  proof  of  the  formula  for  the  remainder  in  Tayki^ 
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ANALYTIC     GEOMETRY 

PLANE  AND  SOLID. 

BY   E.  "W.   NICHOLS, 

Pro/fsior  of  Mathematics  in  th$  Virginia  Militaty  Institute, 


The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  prepare  a  work  for  be- 
ginners, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive for  the  requirements  of  the  usual  undergraduate  course. 
For  the  methods  of  development  of  the  various  principles  he  has 
drawn  largely  upon  his  experience  in  the  classroom.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  all  authors,  home  and  foreign,  whose 
works  were  available,  have  been  freely  consulted. 

In  the  first  few  chapters  elementary  examples  follow  the  dis- 
cussion of  each  principle.  In  the  subsequent  chapters,  sets  of 
examples  appear  at  intervals  throughout  each  chapter,  and  are 
so  arranged  as  to  partake  both  of  the  nature  of  a  review  and  an 
extension  of  the  preceding  principles.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  general  examples,  involving  a  more  extended  application 
of  the  principles  deduced,  are  placed  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  desire  a  higher  course  in  the  subject. 

Nichols's  Analytic  Geometry  is  in  use  as  the  regular  text  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  larger  colleges  and  universities,  and 
has  proved  itself  adapted  to  the  needs  of  institutions  with  the 
most  varied  requirements. 
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1*9  Wm»  •aiftf llf .    WUiooMpleietabfeA.   tt.901. 
Btitni'tthtiiy«fBtBAtlOM.    A  tntOm  fcr  colky  rhiim.   fkfoib 
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r'tlftf»-ftaMl4ftiilkHlB«MdM.    99011. 

aqw  aad  ilrtii  Aiiilytio  Oil— ttiy.   AvviHd.  §1.90^ 

i^i JUliai  Lmoai,    nqmntBbtn:  N#.  1.  to  WmcOomA  Eqaatlow:   No. 
Miii^QMdralfeB^^MioiNS  NiKs,H|^wA)friM».   StM^wwBbwypw 

HtttOttnitqr.    yplowt the fadttm iMtliod.    Tscik 


ly^BiMClatBMkiaAllliau    Aihoi«#;diiB1ioolu   6ocik 
■uari  Flue  ABA  ^feMtoAlTlit«B0nttl7.    For  colkgM  md  fchnJcal  irtoA.    $1.1^ 

With  fiJt-plmctt  tables,  $x.40w 
Vielldl*9  AlUlytio  Geometry.    A  treatiM  for  ooUeg«  eonncs.    $*.»%. 
NicllOle'e  Calcnlat.     Differential  and  Integral    $a.oo. 
Ofbone't  DiflerentlAl  end  Integral  Calcnlae.    $a.oo. 
PetenoB  end  Beldwin'B  Problems  in  Algebra.    For  tezu  and  rarkva.   joctt. 
Robbine'i  Borreylng  end  Narigation.    A  brief  and  practical  traatiM.    50  cia. 
Schwetf  i  Oeometricel  Treatment  of  Curves.    $1.00. 

Waldo's  DescriptiTe  Geometry.     Contains'a  large  number  of  problema.    80  da 
Wells's  Academic  Arithmetic.    With  or  without  answers.    $1.00. 
Wells's  Essentials  of  Algebra.     For  secondary  schools.    $1.10. 
Wells's  Academic  Algebra.     With  or  without  answers.    $1.08. 
Wells's  New  Higher  Algebra.     For  schools  and  ooll^M.    ii.ia. 
Wells's  Higher  Algebra.    $1.32. 
Wells's  Uniyersity  Algebra.    Ocuva    $1.50. 

Wells's  College  Algebra.    $1.50.    Part  II,  beginning  with  (toadiatke.    $1.3*. 
Wells's  Adyanced  Coarse  in  Algebra.    $i.so.  * 

Wells's  Bssentials  of  Geometry .    (1899.)   $1.35.    Plans,  75  cts.    Soud,  75cta. 
Wells's  Elements  of  Geometry.    Revised.    (1894.)    $1.25.    Plank,  75  cu.;  Soud,  75  cts. 
Wells's  Hew  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    For  colleges  and  tachakal  sclwofa. 

Si  .00.    With  six  place  tables,  $1.95.    With  Robbins*s  Surveying  and  Nayigation,  %t.^ 
Wells's  Complete   Trigonometry.    Plana  and  Sphnriral.    90  cu     With  tabka,  >iwol 

PiJkNB,  bound  separately,  75  cts. 
Wells's  Hew  Six-Place  Logarithmio  TaMee.    60  cia. 
WctUs's  Foar>Place  Tables.    95  cts. 

Ft  Arithmetics  see  enr  list  ef  keeks  in  Etewtenimry  MeUkmemHee. 
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